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INTRODUCTORY. 

The District of Kangra is the northernmost of the five 
Districts of the Jullundnr Division, and lies between north latitude 
31 20' and 82° 58' and east longitude 75° 89' and 78 c 35'. This 
vast tract, comprising an urea of 9,554 square miles, stretches east¬ 
wards from the jdaiii country of the Bari and Jullundnr Doabs, over 
tlie Himalayan ranges, to the boundaiy of lTl>et. It is bounded on 
the north-east by the greet Himalayan range, which forms the 
valley of the Upper Indus and separates the District from the 
Tilxjtan region of Rupshu and the territories of the Chinese Empire ; 
on tho south-east by the Hill States el Bashahr, Mandi and Bilaspur; 
on the south-west by the District of lloshiarpur; and on the north 
west by tho Cliaki torrent, which divides it from tho hill portion 
of tho Gurdaspur District, and by the Native State of Chamlia. 
It is divided into seven tahsils, of which fivo lie in Kangra Proper 
and two in the Kulu Sub-Division: of tho former, three, Hamfrpur, 
Dera and Nurpur, lie along the south-western l>crdcr of the District, 
where it adjoins the plains and the Siwaliks, while the Kangra and 
Prilampur Tahsils fonn tho northern boundary and lie at tho foot 
of the main range of the outer Himalayas, Palampur Tahsil being 
connected by a naiTow neck of mountainous country, called 
Bangahal, with tho outlying tract that forms the Kulu Sul»- 
Division. This last includes the two tahsils of Kulu and Pliich or 
Saraj which, lying on tho hither side of the mid-Himalayan range 
lielong to Iudia, and the outlying cantons of Lftrnl and Spiti, which, 
situated on the head waters of the Che nab and Sgtlej systems 
respectively, and lwtween the mid and western Himalayas, "belong 
rather to Tibet than to India. 


Tho District contains no large towns, Dhannsala with a 
population of 0,971 (1901) (including 3,083 in the Cantonment) 
lieing the largest. The administrative bend-quarters' arc aituatod at 
Dhannsala, a hill-station lying on the slope of tho outer Himalayas, 
some twelve miles north-east of the town of Kangra, which has a 
population of 4,740. An Assistant Commissioner, in charge of the 
Kulu Sub-Division, has his head-quarters at Xngar in the Kulu 
Valloy, alxmt 90 miles from Dhannsala. 

'Hie latitude, longitude, and height 


Town. 

N. 

Latitude. 

E. 

Lontriturlc. 

Feet above 
■on-level. 

Kangra . 

32 

s; 

76; 

18' 

2.350 

Obarnissla i. Kotwali 

32 

10* 

76 ? 

23 ' 

4,580 

Baxir). 






Nurpur ... ... 

32 

18' 

75 

55 ' 

2,020 

rilampur. 

32 

7' 

70 

35 ' 

4,000 

Hsmirptir. 

31 

K) 

76 ' 

33 ' 

2,400 

Sujinpur ... ... 

31 = 

50' 

76, 

83' 

2,100 

IVra 

3L- 

53’ 

76 

15' 

1,470 

Sultinpar. 

3i’ 

5b' 

77 

0‘ 

4.066 


placet only ten miles across 


in feet above tho sea of 
the principal plaices in 
tho District are shown in 
the margin. The District 
is almost cut in two 
by the Native States of 
Chnraha and Mandi which 
approach each other from 
the north and south 
respectively, leaving a 
narrow isthmus of 
mountainous country—in 
to unite Kangra Proper with Kulu, 
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Kaxgra District.] Introductory. [Part A. 


Kungrn Projier lies to the west of the outer Himalayan range, which 
in this direction bounds the horizon fromthe Punjab plains. In shape 
it is an irregular triangle tapering from the District of Hoshiarpur 
which forms its base to the south-west, to a blunt apex in the outer 
Himalayan range towards Kulu. The eastern block, which forms 
the Kulu Sub-Division, is almost identical in shape with the western, 
though on a very much larger scale. Lying wholly among the 
Himalayas, this mountainous tract follows with curious fidelity the 
general shape of the smaller triangle, its rugged boundaries serving 
rather to emphasise the faults than illustrate the lines of the tri¬ 
angular conformation. 

Thera are three main ranges of the Himalayas to be taken into 
account in the description of this District —the first, the outer 
Himalayan range already alluded to; the second, the mid-Himnlayan 
or central range of the system; and the third the western 
Himalayas, which form the southern limit of the valley of the Upper 
Indus. This eastern block extends from the eastern 'slopes of the 
first range to the western s1ojh?s of the third. In the trough lying 
between the first and the central ranges is the valloy of Kulu, and 
Ijeyond the central range lie the two panjana# of L&hnl and Spiti. 
Kiingra Proper is connected with these its outlying dependencies by 
the taluka of Bangnhal, a narrow strip of territory which lies partly 
on the Kulu anil partly on tho Kiingra side of the outer range. The 
Kulu block measures from north-west to south-east about 100 
miles, ' and has a mean braadth of about 80 miles from south-west to 
north-east. 1* rom the ]>omt where the Bens, emerges upon the 
plains, a line carried due east and passing through Bangui] al to the 
eastern j>oiut of Spiti measures in a straight lino 174 miles, 

1 bus it will be seen that the District naturally breaks up into 
three distinct portions, which may be roughly defined as follows :— 
(1) outer lit mainyan t consisting of Kiingra Proper but excluding 
Bangnhal, 1 *' with an area of 2,527 square miles and a population of 
L- i f 0 ?? 8 * or to tho square mile, (2) mid-Himalayan or 

U< or ITich) aud Upper Bangnhal, with an area 

of ~,~~1 square miles and a |>opulation of 119,585 souls, or 53*8 per 
m,le; ^ Tdetail, comprising Kabul and Spiti, with an area 
ut 4,<00 square miles and a population of 10,430 souls, or 2*2 per 
square mile. 1 


These tracts ara in many inspect* so distinct that it is quite 
impossible to bring the whole under any general description; while 
to treat them separately under each heading would break the 
continuity of the work. On the other hand, separate statistics are 
not ini all cases available for the three tracts. The first or outer 
Himalayan tract of Kiingra Proper, whilo comprising not one-third 
of tho area of the District, includes 84 per cent, of the total popula- 
lon, ami pays 91 per ceut. of the total land revenue. The Gazetteer 
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of this District has, therefore, been divided into two volumes. This 
tlit- first, though dealing chiefly with KiCngra Proper, describee the 
District as a whole in all respects in which Kulu, Lubul and Spiti tin 
not materklly differ from KiJngra. It will also contain all tho 
Statistics, in giving which, however, separate details will Ije added, 
wherever available, for the other three tracts. The remaining three 
^ parts, headed respectively Kulu f Labul and Spiti,. contain matter 
Supplementary to the first, and deal with all points in respect of 
which these special tracts are sufficiently distinct from Kin ora 
Pm|>er to call for separate treatment. These three parts are com¬ 
prised in the second volume of tho District Gazetteer which was 
Revised by Mr, A. 11. Diack, C. 3,, Settlement Officer in Knlu, and 
published in 1H 0 7 * In one small point, however, the physical 
! divisions sketched at page 1 will be departed from. The insignificant 
tract of Bangshal (see footnote to page 1), though physically 
ibclonging to Knlu, is included in the Pmampur Tahsil, and will 
Jr therefore l>e treated throughout as a portion of Kangra Proper. 

Before, however, proceeding to the description of Kangm 
I Proper, it will bo convenient to map out broadly the mountain mid 
| river systems of tho District as a whole. The range of mountains 
which separates Kfuigm Proper from Glnimba and Knlu has been 
hitherto spoken of us one of the main ranges of tho Himalayas, and 
tins, from a local point of view, it is. Talcing, however, a more 
comprehensive view of the Himalayan system m a whole, tho 
description is scarcely correct. There are two main Himalayan ramies 
which, with more or less distinctness, preserve a parallel course 
from end bo end of the system* Of these, the cue which, be inn- 
further from India, separates the upper valleys of tho Indus and 
Sutlej, is commonly caDed tho western Himalayan or Zansknr range, 
while that which lies nearer the plains is known as the 1 hr Panjal or 
mid-Himal&yim. la Kangra the latter of these ranges, is orographic- 
ally represented by the mountains which separate Knlu from Spiti 
and T/ihuL Just at the north-west corner of Knlu these moun- 
taing put off a branch which, running southwards for about 15 
miles, separates Knlu from Banguhiih It then divides into two 
branches, one of which continuing southward divides KuJn from the 
State of Mandi, and terminates upon the Beds, while the other turns 
westwards and under the name of the Dhaola Dhnr, separates Khuutu 
frorn Cham bn and ultimately sinks upon ~t he southern h afiFoT tW 
.-V lV| 'll. tJn? neighbourhood of Dnikiusie- Those two franebee 
I together constitute what has fen, and will still for the sake of 
■ couvemenoe be, styled the outer Himalayan range. Locally the 
% description is correct, and the range, wlrch is said to have Niuean 
^Kelevation on the dumbs side of 15,000 feet above the sea, is by ro 
means unworthy of the designation* On the Mandi side the ek va- 
rbon is somewhat less. Of the main Himalayan ranges, properly so 
called, the mid-Himalayas rise abruptly from the valley of the Sutlej 
Mpd run due north for alrout 40 miles, separating Knlu from Spiti. 

trend westwards and continue in a north-west direction 

they pass beyond this District and enter u|»n Chambfi. A 
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BUCTORY. transverse range branching northwards at a short distance after tbo 

(W.I ,Kmit !T turn I*«» “> tho direction of the main range, 
•Wh of fJP 81 ? 4 ® 8 from I-dial and connects tliem with tho western 

“Zrnl n r« ll ‘l ,t T ,U “ i " tain 8 , coureo 8trictl - v to their 

sistu range, at hrst having a northerly direction, then turning 

a irnptly westwards. The rouges hero mentioned arc those which 

determine tho watersheds of the country. The three parallel linos 

of mountain With the transverse ranges form four beams in which 

■o,d tf^r n ' 01 T| tak o nse— *, lle ,{u, ‘ 8 - tho s Pi‘'. tho Choimb, 
hbdn f, 1{U T -I 11,0 &•*« rtsea in the Rohtang Pass which divides 
Kulu ft tan lehul, and after flowing southwards for about 50 miles, 
tmns abruptly westwards and having traversed tho State of Mandi 
ntei s hangra 1 ro|ier. It receives tho drainage of the Kangra Valiev 

l l iirirt" R- 0U " ,t0 t, “ > P luia "' Tl,u Sniti, rising in the 

,net of the same name, runs due south throughout its course 

and joins the Sutlej in tlie Native State of Bashahr. The Chentih 
and Ravi, rising respectively in Uhul and Itangahal, pass towards 

.. 


PART I.— IvANGRA PROPER. 


CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE. 

Section A.—Physical Aspects. 


Kiingra Proper is bounded on the south-west by the District of 
Iloshiarpur; on the north-west by tho District of Gurdnspur; on the 
north by the Native State of Chamba ; on the east and south-east by 
Kulu and the Native States of Mandi and Bitfgpur. It lies ltetween 
north latitude 31 c 24' and 82° 80' and east longitude 75° 30' and 
77° 4'. Along the Iloshiarpur frontior, between tho points where 
the Huns and Sutlej issue u|K>n tho plains, tho tract measures in a 
straight line 68 miles. Further east its length increases slightly, so 
that Sir J. B. Lyall estimated it as having an average length of 
80 miles and an average breadth of 36 miles. Tho total area is 
2,527 square miles, and the population (1001) 648,539 souls, lwing 
in the j>roj>ortion of 256*6 per square mUe.' * 1 ' Tho average elevation 
of the cultivated and inhabited portion may t>o estimated as some¬ 
thing less than 3,000 feet. It contains 5 out of the 7 tahsils into 
which tho District is divided, those of Kiingra, Pilampur, Xrirpur, 
Deni and Hamlrpur. Originally there were only 4 tahsils, and 
Pnlampur was a sub-tuhsil of hungra, but in 1888 IVdampur 
was formed into a separate tahsil, the area l»ing taken lx>th from 
Kiingra and Hamlrpur. The indigenous sub-division of the country 
was into circles called talukas, the identity of which is still recog¬ 
nised. There are in all 38 lalulca sub-divisions which, grouped 
into the modern tahsils, aro as follows: — 


Tahsil Kingra— 
K£ngra. 

Rihlu. 

Palam. 
Bargiriion. 
RAragarh. 
Tahsil Palampnr— 
P&lain. 

Upla RAjgiri. 
BanpAhal.. 
Tahsil Nurpnr— 
Nurpnr. 
Jagatpnr. 
Kotin. 

Jawiiii. 


Dhnr Bhol. 
Maubala. 
Mauzerin. 
Lodhwau. 

Sfbajpur. 
Xangal. 
Indaura. 
Khairau. 
Fattahpur. 
Chattar. 
Tahsil Dera— 
Haripur. 
Dhameta. 
Manga rh. 
Xarhana. 


C Kan gar- Bali liar. 

Nagrota. 

Chananr. 

Gangot. 

Nandpur. 

Siba. 

Kaloha. 

Garli. 

Tahsil Ilnmirpur— 
Tire. 

NArinun. 

Kotlehr. 

Mahal Mori. 
Jhiklu Hnjgiri. 


Kanimi Proper consists of a senos of l>arailcl ranges divided 
longitudinal valleys, the general -Urection of which, from north- 
>st to south-east, has determined the sha|>e of tho District, 
lese ridge* and vallevs increase gradually in elevation as they 


(I) A, U tin preMOre ot the |«.pul»lion on tho clliv.t«d arc. ... Ch.pi*r HI. 

■“*{? p or ln out |jn. ol tb« moimwin »J«l‘n>. »e out. |«s Ui ssd ir. for 

i geology, see Section B of thi* Chapter 
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recode fixmi tlio pla i ns and uppmacli tin* snowy bonier which tonus 
the northern boundary. The characterise* feataras of hill and 
“vidlej ai'o lM?st defined where nearest to the plains. Thus, the 
border Hi:un which separates the level tracts of the Bofih from the 
iidhf, nuia m a uniform course froiD Hsjipiir, on the Betbi, to 
Hu,pur on the banks of the Sutlej,*/ The valley which it encloses, 
known us the J a swan Drin, preserves the an too regubtr simpU- 
i-itv, and Stretches in one unbroken parallel to the same extramra. 
Hut the further no penetrate into the interior of the mountain 

System, Urn less tboto distinctive linawjmto uro maintained; lulls 
dissolve into gentle slopes anil platforms of table-laml, uml valleys 
lieoomo coimilsal and upheaved so tis „o longer to distmguishid 
fi-oni the ridges which environ them. The second ramie is known 
;is the JiiswaiM-liMHi of lulls. ' l: forms the northern flunk of its,- 
Jiisn-an \ alley and rims directly parallel to the outer ridge until 
It nears the Sutlej. Hero some internal causes have intervened to 
. isttirt. the even tenor of its line. Deviating in » slight euro to 
the south the range divides itself into two distinct branches, ore- 
serving the same direction and giving birth to the small secluded 
lallev knoirn ljy the local name of Chunki Kotlehr, once the limits 
of a lull principality, 

Aliove tins range liill and dale me so intermingled that the 
sjstem of alternate ridges and valleys cannot be distinctly traced 
uo order of arrangement liecomts frequently reversed * vnllovs 
being raised to the dignity and stature of the enclosing hills, Im ,t 
ho hill* depressed to tlio level of the subjacent valleys; while 

o'o I.H^ 0 I? 0 *®* “ 5cas i l °nally protrude themselves, and tend more 
completely to perplex the view. Except detached pieces of 1,X 
toch aa the drarbeW outline of the range which overhangs the 
T" !. f • ,f walanmkbi, and the noble though limited valleys which 
adorn the base of the snowy range, there is nothing to the oidto n- 
observer to mark the operation of those generaflaws wlS lm". 
poveraoti the structure of these hills. 'IV bis apprehension thy 

inti j must appear a ooufused and undulating nuii with norluu, 

buTTh r‘T' ;t ^ of 

t “ ut .jfi tk# practioal geologist the organisation of tbe bills wdl 

detXt tho^ !?"£“?■ •""“i!* C5W0S - His eye will not fail to 
f0n T*T w! T; the presence of dividing 

whhdwWi • p,Jy U,os * ? lluks ln * continuity of ihe chain 
whiel, d.sturbmg causes may Lave ocoasionallv effaced. Vn ' ■ 

however transformed, will he valleys to him who leek' 3 ' 
height has orf'S. ,MU t0 th ° PnT ° il,T ekflnicte ™ t 'cs which antic* 

K>g« iii and ,r° " Vn0fCU4I ‘ th “ ™"«* wi * b sl’i-vcneml l.lira»| sf , n 1J . iWm w OH „ 
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teoognizfltl by Geneva! Cunningham in hk account erf the (Prosit CHAP. l t A 
Mountain Chains of the Punjab, aa the test part of the chain which Ph ~ 4 , 
ho designate thy outer Himalaya. Ho put it* commencement A»«ct* 
»n the right bunk of the Hcaa, where that river, leaving Kuln 
■r^kes 31 sudden bend towards the town of Mandi. Ft™ this aht? 

■ jiomt tlit? rung© runs, north ; from where the road to Knlu crosses ani> *y rw^d. 
f Jt *>J the Du 1 chi Pass to a point just below the Bnrri Pass it Forms 
I the boundary 1 nit ween Knlu and M«ndi, and again for some ten 
i miles farther in the samu direction the lioundarj^ between falukaa 
■pangflial attd Knlu. It then makes a sudden bend to the west., 
winds passing through tahtka Banrfhal, oomes out aboye the Kfogru 
v alley, and assumes the name of the Dhnoh DMr, From the point 
where it leaves Bauguh|l to the point where the northern boundary 
‘ of Kfogra drop® down on to the ridge of the small parallel range 
Ktnovni ns the Hathi Dhar, fora distance of some 36 miles, it divides 



m I J- ” " 1 • '“™ IUW ai'itiv LPU LUiXtS, U UlTKUftj 

Uiamlrn from Knngra, fu Bang?!hid its highest peaks rise owr 
p,0Op feet, and throughout its course in the Kungru District 
"lie ridge has a mean elevation of move than 15,000 feet. At its 
pend to the west, on the ljortiur of Knlu mid It k com 

Hue ted with the parallel range to the north, called hv General 
ainninglmm the miibllininluyii, by a high ridgy some fifteen miles 
fl length and 18,00(1 feet m mean height, which, for want of 
other name, may bo called the Bara Baiigahal ridge,—a nemo 
bv which Kohl men refer to it. 




Although the direction of this range is in general conformity 
sto that of the lower lulls, yet the altitude is so vastly superior, and 
£the structure so distinct as to require a separate notice. In other 
parts of the Himalayas thy effect of the snowy mountain is softened 
not inraretL hv intermftdktn turimw - nml + 1 .^ . i_n ' 



njuretl. by intermediate ranges ; mid the mind is gradually 
prepared by n rkmg succession of hills for the stiij^mlons heights 
Inch terminate the scene. But in K/mgru there is nothing to 
itercept the view. The lower hills appear by comparison like 
ppieeon the surface of the sea* and the eye rests uninterrupted on a 
am of mountains which attain an absolute elevation of 13,000 
?t *tove the valleys spread out at their fxisy. Few sj hjU in the 
lmalavns For Ixmuty or grandeur can compete with the Kangm 
alley and these overshadowing lulls. 

No flcetnwy, in my upinioo/' writes Mr. Barues, "presents nmh 
ffiifMimo and delightful contrasts Below lies tlxo plain, a picture of rural 


] 


y 


■B- . 4 T pj- H *4 J'lu. kUlta I bJ. r 41 ] 

gvelmess and repoae; the surface is covered with the richest cultivation 
wtigiULm.i by t>trcmri4 which descend from perennial snow's, and inter- 

I f 1 I Ha m ni *e + n..i . I ■ I ■ _". . T I 1 . . . _1 a iT ____ . 1 .jp 6 . 


rsod whb homesteads barfed in the mitkt of groves and fruit tree*, 
rumg from this act-no of ppuceful beauty, the stern anil rcmjcetic hills 
us; their sides are furrowed with precipitous wiiter-courses ; 
of n ik clothe their flank, and higher up give place to gloomy and 
feme real pines ; above all are wastes of enow or pyramidal mxissea ui 
grnuitc too perpeiniicnlar for the snow La redt Gif. 5 ' 





Tlio otructura of those mountains k eeaentially diffuicut from 
tliat of the lower hi Ik. Granite^ the old est rock, hua pic rood 
gJ’tmgb hi tor formations, and crowns the entire masa, Thu flunk 
*«! the range conskL of slate, limestone, tmd secondary sandstone in 
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char r, a. position soeahingly reversed to their natural armugemout, — t hat is* 
the sandstone, which waa il»|united latest and a tow the rest, new 
occupies the lowest place. The heights of these ridges and the mtar- 
tying valleys increase iti a progreeseve ratio eh they recode from the 
plains. The elevation of the Dotfb at the station of Hughiirpnr is 
between 000 and 1,000 feet above the level of the sea* The highest 
point in the first range of hills is 2, o]y feet* The olevution of the 
town of Unn, in the J as wan -I Lin, is 1,404 feet, mid may to taken ns 
die muan level of the valley. The foil of Sola Singhi, which stands 
on one of the highest points of the next range, him 1)000 euleulitted 
by trigonometrical observation to lie 3,89b feet high, ami the temple 
of Jatniiamuklii, in tho valley below, has an elevation of 1^958 feet. 
A trlpnio metrical tower at Gnmljui’—a station, on the range above 
the temple — is recorded at 3,9(H) feet, Beyond this point the hilU 
l)i?conie too interlaced to pursue the comparison with any profit; but 
the gradual ascent uf the country will be shown by n* few of tlu 
ascertained heights in tho K&ngra Valley, and of tho most remarkable 
ELEVATION OT SELECTED POINTS Iff KAXCfVA llUU In tho n£Bghl)OTirh0Otl. 

The Kdjigiu F’ortjemiueoec, 
situated on a small alluvial 
is 2,494 feet ■ Nagrota, 
a village in the centre 

of tho valley, is 2,891 
feet ■ Blmwima, a market 
town in tho LYdnm Division, 
is 3,270 foot; Pathmr and 
Arfpnri, two insulated hills 
intersecting tho valley, arc 
respectively 4,598 and 
4,025 feet, and the highest 
t*eak of the snowy range, 
surmounting tho whole, is 10,053 feet. The progressive nse of the 
country (as shown in the margin) will 1 m? exemplifiesl more clearly 
by placing the heights uf the successive ranges and valleys in 
Juxtaposition* 

Hie breadth of these ranges and the iutoiveiling distances are 
yciy uncertain and arbitrary. The ridge which touiuls the plains 
has a uniform width of about twelve miles, and tho sides descend in 
nearly equal angles from the summit. The second range docs not 
possess tho same simplicity of structure, though generally more 
regukrtlian any of the ranges to the north. In its upper [jortion, 
the declivities on cither Hank slope gradually down, affording sites 
for Vdkges and terraced cultivation. But when the chain divides 
nijo two separate brunches, tho aspect is essentially altered , the 
iilUs nga abruptly from the valley below, and the ascent on both sides 
Incomes toilsome and severe ; the inclination is too great for a nr- 
thin;, bat torest and nnderwood to grow. Them m usually, LoivWr, 
“ table-land at tlia top; and though the sides are 

uninhabited, the crest of the range is occupied bv villaeos and 
assiduously cultivated* To the uovtii of this rangu, the Li 11$ run into 
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e-ivrv variety of form and structure. As a general rale the southern 
■ h^ arervild and forbidding, and the crests ragged and angular 
•fi-idmg scarcely room for the foot trend. But lie northorn'flank 
such a 1 tinge mil often offer a striking contrast. The descent 
oims 1 gradual and easy, and the jungle and rocks which 
ti acted the trailers on the other side give way to open fields and 
in houses, extending m successive tiers to the stream Iwfow 
P° C0,lt, Jni' of the snowy range itself is of the same nature Its 
‘Iienianeu towards the plains is abrupt and per|Wttdicidar ; while 
■ northern spurs sweep in long and gentle slopes to the river 
■w. fu other parts again, the entire range will Isi covered with 
a* woods, unrelieved hr a single trace of civilised life. Here 
1 there, on crags inoro tliiin usually steep, will stand a lull fort 
•who the scene of Iwnler bofies and jealousies, hut now a mass 
" dannantled mills deepening tlio original solitude of the place 
■riisionaUy the lulls snliside into undulating knolls, scarcelv to 1*1 
itinginslKsI from the level of the vallevs" Hera 
. 11 .lUci "f the country has early attracted settlers and the whole 
Epaiiso teems with the fruits of lmman industry. 

I roiu this description of the Dhsohi Dhiir it will lio seen that it 
tsmto two halves the laluka of Bungihal, which, forminga portion 
he ftdampqrTahnl, lias already been descrilwd as the connecting 
om tH, ^ n T 1,r ° r0r:m , d K " |U ‘ ’^’he northern bait is cnUcd 

lum R™ l>y tk ‘ and,' hy 

JiTifl cnDMi ig the Ran, from that range to the Dhnah DM* Jj, 

ftia Ifcmgnuiil are situated the bead waters of the Ravi, which ]S 

■mhIv » got'ieKsizwi river where it [uis^ into tin rhumba State 

H ^'^loontmns only one village, situated at the lowest point 

he vulW some 8,50<» feet uifove the am, and inhabited hy Lmo 

■\ ^ 11 net families. More than once a number of the hour's have 

swept away hy avalanches. On more than throe sides the 

Entiiiii.s slop© Steeply up from the very Ixvnks of the mvr and 

into peaks of from 17,000 to over 20,000 foot in height, AW 

ttom of ao i me of the ravines there is a good deal of pine forest ■ 

J U] \ ™ lc l ! mre slopes which, when the snouts are melted" 

splendid grazing for some three mouths for numerous flocks 

p aud goats from Mandi, Mam and lower BfioglSy, Above 
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Mazing grounds come glaciers, Ixire rooks and Mia of \m- 
\ mo\\\ 'Ihu southern half of laluka Uangnhrd is colled Chimin 


rii, and is divided into two parts by a branch range of over 
, 1T1 height thrown out to the south by the Dhaola Dliar. 

the range which runs above Rfr and Komandk, ami hy 
1 ™ Mandu The country to the east of this range is known 
^war or Andirrhi and Rihirla Garb, and contains the haul 
tnlJlB T he Ul River. Some eighteen or nineteen email villages, 
^ ^loly hy kanets and Bagla, are scattered here and there 


S n£ m T Sr0r# * alMod to ** nonane lin* I ho Dtmok Dhir nith 

M i»ngfr IE h souid l.j mile, fa length zkd 18,ttK> fo* b mmn 
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in the lirwer jjait of the valleys* The .slo|>e of 1 lie ground is every* 
where very steiep, mid tlie general uppearfme® of the country wild 
and gloomy. Considering the southern abject of the country it is 
exti-aonlinliry that glaciers are found so low down nud that the 
climate is so colii as it is* Thu rest uf the iahiku to the west of the 
range above Bfr is generally known ns Bit* Bnngdlud- It is shut in 
from the Kangra Valley by a range (the Paprola ! Muir) low at this 
point, but which, after crossing the Binon at Paprala, runs a long 
course in Mandi, where it acquires the name of I tie Sikandari Dlrav, 
and attains a considerable elevation. Bir Ihmgilhal is one of the 
prettiest parts of the District, but, though it has some character of 
Its own, it is in all respects too like the r est of the country along 
the foot of the Dhaola Diuir to require a separate description \ tire 
same may be said of its jTopulution, in which there is only a small 
admixture of Kanets and LHgis. 


Tho following list of the heights in feet id K>ve sea*level was 
obtained by Mr. Barnes from the Trigonometrical Survey Office in 
1850, rri. 


MEUO OP TttlonKOMtraiCAt. IIEIURTSIM KANU&A, UAX01 AND KULU 
TAKEN KUOU the nan AT TRIGONOU &TEtC&L 8 L' KVK Y. 


I 1 In-pp'r and pnlnla intararatrd. 



TrEgOnftinntrifiil 

brlghts. 

Diatrici. 

Sola Sinphi Fw, plntform 



Aboro Mt-lavd 
Fppt. 
a,82i 

Kfingro. 

Kotl^hr Port .. 

,., 

... 

3,53ft 

Da 

JrtwnUptu'h Curt, aij»T« JawAlatrmlfHi ... 

lil 


3 , 3 &;» 

tkh 

Kalita fir K<ula Fort. NfLrpQr Rirful 

4at 


*,»i 

Da 

Nnrpnt Fort, parapet wait of flip-stuff ... 

... 



Da 

lUlhi ki^bif, ptatform no animnEi 


, 41 


Do, 

TirAfrarb Fart (tt>P whU* tower} .... 

... 

M , 

4,305 

Chamlmi, 

Tilakhnalli Fort, Uninktnnlc 


*,+ 

2,415 

Kifij?ra, 

taLahptJi- platform, Kaiurr* YiiJW„, 



2,48fr 

Do, 

K aloha hill HUiiofl, afar hitfh m*d from Amb tn Kiut-m 

3,1+0 

Ho, 

Ribiu Fort ,,, ... , 



3,253 

Dv. 

HLAlipnrToWrr^ Haripctr 

B*| 


2,a:rfi 

Ho. 

FLdli snf'iir Kiilaunl .. 



3,fW i 

Dvt, 

r-jfjuun Utri, hill station, Sikamdsir ration 


4-* 

Alauijj* 

Moriri Devi, ■rlirtn ditto 



6,7+4 

ito.fn 

FiltVil, ditto near rtituk on 

ridffl from 

7.IS1 

Do. 

Kam'rn in Mftndt. 

Diners, ditfo ditto 

■3 it k a 


C,fXK> 

7.5S7 

Do, 

Lah^ui lull station, tidpi' olv.^o Ciuma Salt Hi cm* 


Do, 

J&ngtmilln, hill stotinn, a mil* watt of ESjiJm-ka jcn 

... 


Kulti nnd Mmitli 
Iwumdarr, 

Do. 

IJithipnr aid fail, sruna rid^o 



lO.d*!" 

MadftJipiir ditto dtl to 



tt t St4 

Do, 

KnUs, bi atatmn, ibor* Kokin vOlaR** 



S.SP5 

Ruin, 

rhifini ditto ttihsnr 



12,Ml 

Do. 

Kujitipnr MaaAotnom, on . 



2 fiiH 

Kiddra. 

Aupati, rn^tinr hill itntnwi, platform ... 




Do. 

Tim hill fempla 
/aW4lq.mCilthi Utmplr 



S^i+Ti 

Do, 



1,95-H 

Tv, 

Pacltinr Fort, rovron# hill itmion. plsiif-.rui 



ifiim 

r>o. 

ChulansT'dilaLn, hi!! stntEon 




Da 

Kaadliialm, nrontia hill station. platform 



3,4+4 

Ito, 

Itawarua hatir (Hug ■■» rand thninph fea^r} 



3.273 

Do, 

UnjfnlA hwif ditto ditto 


... 

2,810 

Do. 

fliAiitillly liiil itmiion ,., ... ... 



10,2541 

Do. 

ChAniiarbantilbi, JiiLl statEan ... 


... 

f>.0G2 

Da, 


n> naimed al-no by Unicoi- 
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Hhcpp Rf.'i poifiUi iPlOHCHt'Cil. 


1'j L'oekihcI fJim! 
bEigtue, 


DiatridL 


Ltnbjrim liWgllo ... ... ■ 

lit, nv«uuc }iilt tuliuu, platform , 

?ak1ao r nTCDdfi lull *tftt&iii, platform 
' KAnyrsi, fioltlta t-mplo .*• . 

Kihgra lortj fo*>i wf ilal! h. +,„ 

&ih|fro Dale kopilinv ■<■ 

Bh£g«U * Vntoui mum „ foot of 
Bbigiu, Gwkhn JEnri 
UbarEntiln Cliurch 

Dbinn uIr, imnut hiU ilnlkn, platform 
lktAAj;itrt fort (old) ... ... . 

DebidhAr old fart ... ... 

E3oin Hiver. ucur LulNlf^raon ... , 

fi.-Lfjh riils Temple, HAjiari 

Aiju Port, MefeStl buitdifitf 
Kjitnlfl FoU. hill tomiik ... ... 

CHabuLnihatU, tm bigL read 
Guinn vllligii above Salt Mines 
I'm)’ bill taiipU itienr old full) ... 

Shikari Hebi ... 

MjidlU Tom [ile, Dviiis Hi t er 

Dub-til Ffca# ... 

Btilm Pftos ... 

B»irn, bill fun 
ti-riibn, hill nuiion 
t'innS, old fort 
Tioni, old fort 
Bnuml roiiLce, Biitm 
Town of Sukot 
Salt nil par, Dht u nklu Aon ilotno ... ... 

Deui Lliu., Stiowy P**k 

X—Ssnwy r«ak ... ... 

B.—Snowy Fenk (Gauudt.jtrii ... ... ... 

V— Snowy Pnli (Tfj*m«r-li*-jwt) 

fJ, — Si'juwy I'eafe {hlgtlOiH of diuier m'of UAndla) 

A, — Soomy Beak (aborc itnjair vttbgi) ... -■ 

Andnbr I'jles ... „■ ... u . 



Abuiv Besi-lvrial, 

Feet. 

4,713 



3,850 

m*. 


3,514 

Tu, 

p ,. 

2.574 

Do, 

u 

2.434 

Oo, 


2,580 

Da 


4,133 

Do. 

■ ■ ■ 

4,<m 

DiA 


& f tWX} 

Do. 


f IfiHo —- 

**■ Bi -- 


10,321 

Kntu, 


0,5SiS 

Do. 

ri .. 

1,883 

Knnjfr^. 


3,412 . 

Dix 

„„ 

4 r W7 

llamli. 

-4-. 

4,550 - 

Do, 


3.S2S 

Do. 


3.11X5 

Do. 


U.KWj 

Do 


11,1 S3 

Do, 


2.507 

Do 


0,743 

DO, 


IMSU 

Halo. 


8,304 

U&ndt 


H.400 

Do, 


3,023 

4.140 

Do, 


PEIflupar. 


8,285 

9 atm. 


2,010 

Do. 


4,118 

KuEn, 


SO,477 

Do, 


15,183 

Do. 


7.103 

f Kufu and 

1 riiDEiiba, 


1C,723 

t boaodiin- r 

Do. ' 


15.037 

f Knngra usd 

J CKambn 


14.17 G 

(. boondiry, 

Do. 


1MS3 

K ij Tiorn. 


Of the valleys of the system,only tliu Jaawan Dan in Hoaluiirpur 
has ;idv pretensions to symmetrica] arrangement. Its average width 
Ls about ten m\ ies." The next valley, though loss clearly defined, 
is distinctly traceable from Pat will, on the borders of Kahlitr, to 
Shuhpur on the bunts, of the Rfvi. It runs the entire length of the 
Kungm District, and traverses the Tahsik of E&mfqmr, Dera and 
Xiirpvuv At the south-eastern extremity the vnlkgr is little more than 
el ravine Wtween the ridges that environ it. The surface is extremely 
rugged and broken, and from point to point is scarcely five miles 
broad. Across the liras, which intersects the valley at Nudnun, the 
space widens and Iwdow the town and fortress of Hnripur oxpauds 
into a noble and fertile plain, inferior only to the valleys that 
skirt the snowy range. Beyond Haripur the country again Ijocomua 
contracted anti uneven and, with few exceptions, w'oan? die samo 
appearance until it reaches the Ravi, Tko upper valleys of Kangra 
are worthy of the range under whose shelter they' are ein Ik coined- 
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CHAP - J> A * As this gigantic chain surpasses all its fellows in sublimity ami 
Physical graudour, so the Kiragra basin for lieauty, richness and capacity 
Aspects, stands equally unrivalled. The length of the valley may lie com- 
vaiifji. puted at twenty-six miles; the breadth is irregular. Towards its 

eastern extremity, the valley extends in one continuous sIojkj from 
the Iklso «'f the hills to the lxxl of the river Beits, a distance of 
twenty miles. Noar the town of Kangru a series of low tertiary 
hills encroaches u|)6n its limits and reduces the width to twelve 
miles. Higher up, in if north-westerly direction, the valley becomes 
still more confined and is at last terminated by a low Intend range 
covered with dwarf oaks, an offset from the upper hills. After a 
h ioit interval continuations of the same basin again re-appeor iu 
the Native State of Charaba. 


broin end to ond of the District tbo contour of the vidlev is 
pleasantly broken by transverse ridges and numerous streams which 
descend from I ho mountains alxivo. A hundred canals, filled with 
clear water, intersect the area in all directions, and convey irrigation 
to every held. Trees and plants of opjKwito zones arc intermingled, 
alpine vegetation contending for pre-eminence with the growth of 
the tropics. The bamboo, the pipat and the mango attain a 
luxuriance not excelled in Bengal; while pines and dwarf oaks, tlio 
cherry, the barberry and the dog-rose flourish in their immediate 
vicinity. Among cereal productions rice and maize alternate with 
wheat, linseed, and barley ; and three-fifths of the soil yield double 
crops m the conn* of the year. The dwellings of the people lie 
sprinkled in isolated spot* over the whole valley, every house 
encircled by a hedge of liamlwos, fmit trees and other timber useful 
for domestic wants. Sometimes a clnster occurs of five and six 
houses, and here a gram-dealeris shop and extensive groves denote 
he Wul.piaHers of the township. These scatter/ homesteads, 

*\ nd co,nfo, * t . relieve the monotonous 
expanse of cultivation and lend an additional charm to the landacaiv. 

lnHtf , K * J n f ? InUni8 ! ,ot M described lielong to a later formation. 

JSwS n it r^? ,U r * V , S,11rL ^‘ t, ° we a clay soil and romided 
ml- 11 • i ‘ conglomerate rocks. Such, for instance, are the 

•r whlch constitute the tahda* of Burgiraou, 

lilVmdiT \ 0rW T ltb ? l IX>, ?A 0n <>f 80,lth the river Jfc&. 
u i i (i ! 11 at oiler, Mr. \ igno, passing through the lulls of 

m S uul rrf tb , em io *^ated sea suddenly 

arrested and fixed into stone. The crests are like angry waves 

faitw; m f ° n ° JUl xr hor 3 tumultuous array, and assuming the most 
fantastic forms Viewed from a distance, when the tops alone are 

oHen h , lhe *\ hlILs bave 11 bl ^ k ™d barren asiiect. Their sides are 

of forest trees ^‘j 1Ml " US:Ul ' 1 tll, ‘ whole tract is entirely destitute 
o to,trees. Between those dreaiy luffs, however, are fertile 

n . ntl h ? Ilo JT 8 wboro cottages nestle under the hiff-sido and corn 

s;Lair ,tlv> protcctod from th ° ^at d :zrz 

the principal river of Khuotu Pronor nmi r, 
exceptions, receives the entire dminago ofTus hills. It rises in* the 
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snowy mountains of Kuhi, and, after frravarying thy native piinoi* 
of Mandij enters upon Kiitigm Proper at Snnghol, in ifr.Iulttt 
itjgsri, on tlso eastern frontier. From ttits point the riv 


in iahtbt 

lijgtn, on tlao eastern frontier. From this Mint the river pursues 
lonth-westeriy ooarse, ami, pimping the JawVdamukhi range of 
Is, descends ujkui tho valley of Xadami. Here the Jnswan chain 
itmets its further pnes 3 ige to the south* and tho stream trends to 
north-west in a direction parallel to tho strike of the hills. At 
tlmL Glint beyond Hajfpur, the hills subside, and tho liberated: 
jr, sweeping round their fatso, flows in an uninterrupted line 

1 J ’flferl T 'i I f hi i*k £? Amiri +1-1.- .-i. P TT1. _A_ Jf ■ JL ^ I ■ i m 


ton\iin.Ls the pldns and the sea. Hie direct distance from Sanghol 
u > Mfrthal hi about 65 miles, and the meandering line of tho nver 
about ISO miles. From Sanghol to Keh, in the Ndrpnr Taliml, the 
Bur generally maintains one channel. Below this point it divides 
mto three branches, but shortly after passing Mfrthal is again re- 
niutetl into one stream. The elevation of the bod of tho^Befa at 
%nghol ss 1,020 feet and at Mirthal about 1,000 feet, which dves 
average fall of B0VO 11 feet to every mile of its course. 

J l he liver is at its lowest during the winter months of 
gBcoutumr, Januniy and February. During tliis season, the water 
m clear and transparent, and murmurs gently over stony rapids 
i 1 rajKJsws in deep lagoons. After February tiio current gradmdh* 
icraascs in depth and velocity, as the snows Ijegin to yield 
bra the bents of apuroaohing .summer, atnl the water becomes 
ally .more discoloured and the stream more rapid until the 
(criodicul nuns commence. During-July and August the floods 
ftt t ^ 10ir height The broad stony bed of the river is thou a 
sh' 11 of water; every rock and island is temporarily submm-ged 
■mid the distinctions of reach and rapid are lost in one hoarse, turbid 
•md impetuous current. The brinks of tho liver am generally 
j there is some cultivation talow Dera ; further down Ijolnw 
Bituanatlie lulls Itm themsefves iti the plain, tint country Jiecoiue* 
mora operi, and the stream spraads through a level country. The 
■iver’s IkxI is for tho most part rocky, and during tho flood season 
nge winders and masses of .rock liecomo displaced, and are carried 
>wn by the force of the currant. Thera are a few islands in 
orent parts of the river, but they are too gmiill to 1)© brought 
idee cultivation, During the winter months the river becomes 
malile, particularly in places where tlin stream is divided into two 
more elimmeU At all other times the tortuous coin-so of the 
Bvor » uncertainty and narrowness of the main channel, the force 
the Current and the number of rapids render the river extremely 

uSTltMilTVin^ fj-x Iw-Ki+ci j-L.v.1 i!+ _ ..Lt_ i r „ 





-- uufiipjm ui nijjius Mjituur i Liu nver exirameIy 

usngoroufl to 3 Mints, and it is not navigable except for ton or fifteen 
«des before it leaves the District. During the winter months, how- 
“*** a Sraa U fishing punt can go with safety tho whole way down 
rar from Xadauu with the exception of one or two rapids. 


or 

the nver 


l hero are femes at intervals where boats ply with safety all 
o year round, A bridge has been built at ilandi, the head-quartera 
tbo Aland* *Stute, 2,557 feet above the sea, Tho highest point 
Hw nver where a forty boat is used k Saugbul below tho 
wu of alandi where Kangra FrojKu- Ixjgiu*. Froui Sanghol Lu 
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Tributaries of [Paet A, 

ferries, cbitifiy opposite largo towns or 


of 


Fk rries. 

in mi It I,. 

Hirki 


Buj^Gpur 

li 

S^clnitn . 

M 

ClmnLa 

e 

Utra (i<j)iipur 

3 

Did* 6i!h» ,,, 

11 

In tin nil ... llt 

4 

Ullhulf 

4 

T43whfh 

U 

Us 

4 

fiiili 

4 

Uhapnrwiui ... 

41 

^unntin ... Mi 

C 


these ferries are at Tfra Sujriuptir, 
Kiid«m, Ohambtt, Dtfdft Bibo, fie, and 
Kiidh A list sliowing distances is 
given in the margin* At the Tim 
ferry, communication by boat is 
suspended during the height, of the 
rains* owing to the dangerous velocity 
oi the current and the rocky char¬ 
acter of the channel. (t>J 

There is a bridge of Jxms at Dera, 
Oil the Hoehifopuf and Krfugra road* 
It is open Ixntwcen October and May, 

Imt dismantled during the four 
months of the Mood season* 

Above and botwoen those fumes 
eie are numerous patty crossings wdieiu travellers and goods are 
earned over on ilarrit# or in Hated skins, Thu lHsjplu who work these 
skms are Hindds of low caste, hat bold and skilful in their 
calling, they will launch out in the heaviesL Hoods, when a boot 
would be utterly unmanageable. The plier lnihiuces himself w ith 
m across the skin, the hands in front, anti the legs 

unencumbered hanging on the other Hide. In his right hand he 
carries a small puddle, and his legs are worked an unison with the 
movements of the hand. Mho traveller sits astride on the skin, 
me nuig himself forward over the balanced Ixxly of the conductor. 
Sometimes another tlardt will accompany for safety, and cany the 
•n.u ci s load. In violent floods, vlion the waves nro high, acct* 
< ‘j Lljr ^ sometimes occur ; the skin comes in contact with a wave, and 
i. “j™ unseats the inexperienced wayfiuer, lint the- plicr and 
l LS -^kin seldom part company, and are almost certain to come to 
* IUI ?’ H ie ®? **?"* sewn, r rhe animal is eviscerated through 

a cut made m the hind leg. Thu skin is then turned inside out, 
h Jed with air and tied tightly with string. Hindis not only cross 
^ these but have no objection to carrying their food on 
them. The water of the Hews is not extensively used for irrigation, 
he confined nature of the stream and the abruptness of the banks 

T l T L ' rf i lt o w * tev ^po^iblu. Below Deni there mo a 
ttw irrigation channels deriving their supply from the river. ~ 

^principal tributaries of the Ihiiis during its course through 
£ W* Propei- descend from the lofty rang" which Slides he 
District from i hmnbu. The first of these is the Dinar, which rises 
iu the lulls above Baijirirh, a celebrated hill shrine, and after 
reccavmg the Awa, a snmv-bjm stream, and two or three minor t 
.diluents, joins the Beds above Bangkok This river is remarkable is ( 
he boundary dunng the lower part of its course htSt l 
agl EAugm. Next comes the %al, a stream which discharges itself 

- 
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foto the main artery opposite Tint tfujanpur. Thou succeed tho Brin CHAFJ, a. 

naming mite the w-jDs of Kimgra, and tlie Gnj ? memorable RinLui 
as the route by winch n siege train of'artilleiy in I34ti attained iho Aspect 
11 >i* 1 ' va ^6ya I i ho Dokr, which flows past the fortress of Kotin, is a * „ 
trt > U ^ ] T of tho Ouj : lastly comes the Chnhi. which now forma the efttJSS? 
imiubuy of the District, separating it from Gunks pur, All these 
vors have their source in the snowy mngo. Th*i*« nm th 



These ore the principal 
w which enter on the right bank of the river. Bach of 
f> em before reaching tho Betls is swelled hy the acnamann of many 
tty rivulets, and is the centre in itself of a separate system of 
linage On the left bank, the tributaries are few and unimportant, 
wu streams, the Kmuih and the Shin, join the Ileus near 
ijduim, and another, the western SoMn, mingles its waters near 
HMwinii* These are the only perennial streams, and the volume of 
♦ riem all ■would not. etjtnd the smallest of the northern affluents. 


ihe northern tributaries on their course tethe Heim and the 
kmaher stremos which flow into them are all available for the purposes 
[I ?T n ^!? u ' Thu Awa and Nignl are proverbially the life-blood 
>f the t«lam \ alley. The Ihiu Gangs and the Gaj do double 
mutv, and, aftm irrjgatang the upiw v&Ueys of Kangra and RShlu, 
tecend to fertilize the level expanse lwiieatu Hai fpnr called the Ha] 
i im. 1 he Duhr and the Ghaki each according to its extent diffuse 
abundance along their batiks. Tho Man and Kurnih run in deep 
110 W!lter for pttrpOees of irrigation. Those st s on i ns 
j b™ r?int> a!] - rl y and dangerous torrents in the mins. Those that l ist* 
|ii tho snowy range remain surcharged for days and utterly impara- 
f , . At ; uJ times during this senson the parage is one of difficulty 
s . tc i ; X: ^ r Particularly m the upper part of the river's course; the 
, th& stream is choked with bouidere thrown off from the 

I mountains alioy^ and the Ml is so rapid that few- cun stem with 
Jaafeiy the velocity of the current. The footing once lost is never 
luccivered, and the unfortunate traveller is w hirled to his fate against 
itho rocks below. Lower down, when boulders cease and the streams 
nta smooth, inflated skins are used for crossing. 


! 


t 


On the Geology of the District, Mr. H, II, Hayden writ^ 

All three faciei of the stratified nocks of the Himalayas »re represented 
nit he (f oo]iigv of i Ilia DiptrE ct To the north iu Spiti, i he 'Pibet i n mn a i* 

■’vpreseated by a jw™?b of bode e stead in# in a g„ from On mb nun to 
reUcrome ; this is separated from the centre! JWUe by tho grnniie range 
fw£?t ,1] Sf.irE and Kriln. The mdta of the central zone consist of sintes, 
yo^gKUBgmte and lum-mmo, representing the infra-fhaini and overly inJ 
systems of I be Sim'a area, Still further to the the third . r Kuh- 

tJ Tina In yau aone uondais of shales tml Miiidwtones (SirmOr series) of lower 
tertiary age and sand* l on as and conglomerates belonging to the upper 
ortiajy SiwAhk aerie*. The sktft or qiiam-riiiejiHjohigt of the contra] mnv 
is tiMfiilo and of conniderabU Vidus for roofing purposes, nnd f H quarried at 
. round haniani. Gjpaom occurs in large quantity in Wtr SpitD 10 ) 


h 4 hiHiii?£ fw£ ^ Isl *' rticl " " n thti tho P«njnbj ■!« MsdllcoUi ontbe Sub* 

u rnnuynn ranj^'is btCTf.^eu the Ganges amt Rivi. M-uioraMlru:) G, S I III Part L > 

S«ti., n , MhJ „ u» N.-W, iBmnt.™. JJtmnr.i.dmn 0. i, I.. V.Put I 

‘tiydon’s GccJctj of Momonmdnm U. 9. I, XXXVt. P. H L ™" 


llfttlojfj 1 . 
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CHAP I. A The following account of the Fanna of the District has been 
Physical vwy kindly contributed by General Osborn:— 

Aspects. 

1 ho arrangement of the ljeasts and birds included in this list is 
carr *®d 0ll t more in accordance with the general interest they create, 
than with the rigid classification of the naturalist, though the latter 
point has not altogether l>een lost sight of. 


To begin with the Felidae, the first member of this family to be 
dealt with is the tiger (Felis Tigris). A wandering tiger will visit 
the District occasionally, but tigers, in these days, cannot lie said to 
bo indigenous to these hills and jungles. Individual tigers, straying 
up from the low countries beyond the Sutlej, establish themselves 
now and then in some quiet neighbourhood, and spread terror among 
the villages around. 'Hie panther (Felis Paitlus) is very common, 
though too vigilant to lie frequently met with by sportsmen. 
Panthers are very destructive to the flocks of sheep and goats which 
pasture ou the hill-sides and will carry off a dog from the road or 
even the verandah of a bungalow. Mon and women, when wander¬ 
ing in tho jungles have sometimes lieen killed by these Ixaists. There 
is no donbt that a panther now and then becomes a man-eater, he is 
then very dangerous to wood-cutters, and others who range tho hills 
and forests and bus been known to carry off villagers from their 
houses at night. Such an animal is Ixjliovetl by the natives to lie the 
omlxxlied spirit of some human monster, and is spoken of a8 a l irt. 
^ h®n wounded, the panther Is certainly dangerous, though if driven 
he will prefer if possible to slip away without an eucounter. Villagers 
kill many pantken?, generally by concealing themselves near a kill, 
when, at short range, their old guns are effective onough. a,, 


A rare species of leojiard (Felis Uncia), tho ounce, or snow 
loopard of sportsmen, inther smaller than tho common one, is fount! 
throughout the Himalayan ranges, though never very ranch below 
the snows, at elevations varying with the season, froin 9,000 feet to 
18,000 feet. It is said to be more common in Lahul and Spiti. 


The other true momliers of tho Felida? found in tho KAntrru 
District are tho leopard cat (Felis Bengulensis), „ beautiful little eat, 

ve 7 d f 8 , tructl Tf *? g“ mo '«*» specially to the young of pheasant 
and rhtl-or. It is not very partial to the vicinity of villages and 
houses, preferring the rocks, woods and forest. Lastly thereh. the 
common jungle cat (Felis Chans) which, unlike the foomnl cat, is 
frequently found near villages, whore even in the daytime it is most 
destructive to poultiy. Melanoid specimens of this cat have been 
found. As this cat is related to the lynxes, and in fact mnv l*> 
called a lynx cat, it is well to mention here the red ivnx (i’elis 


be&ra, hyenas, and wolves. Between 1897 an .l l«oi r V J of tiKer*. panthen 
■traction of 797 bear*, 478 leopards, 18 wolvo* -n.i o .fpvco for the <1< 

and 13 mad Jackal*— at a tntafeost of Rs 8 813 * ■n»kea > besides 17 mad dofl 
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The hyena being placed by naturalists next to and before the 
in; nift y 1)e mentioned here as being common in the loir parts of 

06 1 '*23 t l it.*1 • 


Tho Vjvorridm or civet family is represented in this district 
In tho low hills and jungles by the common musang (Paradoxunis 
Musanga), the loddy cat, or treo cat of Europeans, and on the high 
•anges of mountains, especially in^tho Kola country, by the hill 
5 lusan £ (Paradoxurns Grayii), known to tho Kulu people bv the 
name of bnusuka. This latter animal keeps ranch to the foiosts and 
mountains, but when tho fruit in tho gardens and orchards is getting 
npe, it is common near villages and houses where there are fruit 
. troes » ni,(l 18 most destructive to fruit of all kinds. It is also said 
Ito plundor tho village bee-hives in winter. 


Two interesting members of tho marten and weasel tribe must 
bo mentioned. The first is the pine marten (Mnrtes Abietum) 
which w found from the bank of the river Boris right up to the 
higher Himalayan region. This marten is destructive to mime and 
most feathered creatures, and even the fawns of the barking decl¬ 
are not safe from its attacks. The village bee-hives are often nibbed 
by the muiten cats at night, at ceitain times of the year, especially 
m winter, when other food is scarce. The second is the Himalayan 
weasd (Mustek Hodgsoni), a savage little animal, which small aa it 
is will defend itself with much fierceness against a dog. 


Thero are two otters found in Krfngra, the first is the comraoi 
Indian otter (Lutra Nam), which occuis right up to tho foot of tin 
Himalayas and in the Sutlej and Beds rivers, but in the mountainous 
part of the District it is replaced by the claw less otter (Lutrr 
Leptonvx). Their skins are valuable towards the end of winter 

when the fur is thick. The common otter however has been seen ai 
Dhor insula. 


Turning now to tho larger animals, of bears there are tw< 
kinds m the Kangra District. The first is the Himalayan browi 
bear (l rsus Isaljellinns), which is found very high up in’the Hima 
layas in summer close to the snow. In autumn it descends lower t< 
feed on acorns, the tips of wild roses, walnuts, and other fruit mm 
berries. The second is the Himalayan black bear (Ursns Tibetan us) 
In summer it is found at great elevations, but towards and durim 
autumn, it descends to five thousand feet, and lower, when othe 
food fails. It is very destructive among flocks and herds. 

The wolf (Canis Pallipes), is found in the lower parts of Kangra 
but it is becoming scarce owing to constant persecution, a rewurc 
tli v 1 TU P t ? ef} * or eacli wolf killed lieing paid by Government. Ii 
the h gh Himalayan region of Lahul, is fonnd another species, tin 
Tibetan wolf (Canis Laniger). A black variety of this wolf L 
I sometimes ft uiud. 

Lnd 
|tain< 


lho Indian fox (Vulpes Bengalensis), is common in the low hil 
id plain country of the District, while in the fi oi hills and moui 
‘nous parts, that very handsome animal the mount iin fox of A s\ 
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(Vulpes Montanos), is very numerous. AH oyer the District, on 
hill, mountain and plain, the jackal aljonntlft* 

In the Kangra District the members of the deer tril>e ore the 
spotted deer t Axis Maculatos), the hog deer (Axis Porcimis), and 
on the veiy high Himalayan ranges in Kulu and L4hul, the musk 
doer (Moschuss Moschifeiiis), In the low hills the lurking deer 
(Cervulus Aureus), is Tory common. 

AH oyer the Kfingta hills the wild hog (Bus Indicus), is the 
most numerous of all tlio game animals. In these hills the hoars 
grow to a very large size and aro very destructive to the crops* 
Hie following measurements have ton obtained by a well-known 
sportsman: height at the shoulder, thirty-six inches; length from 
tip of nose to end of tail, six feet two inches; length of tail, one 
foot. There is another variety occupying the same jungles, which 
is only three-quarters the size of the large kind* There is no other 
specific difference between them, dho xiul\i nV of the Kangra 
country declare that the smaller variety of wild tor is more savage 
and dangerous, when wounded, than the larger kind. 

It is impossible in the space available to deal with such a large 
order as the Rodentia. Here are a few membersof this order, how¬ 
ever, which must not lie omitted There are two varieties of the 
hare | n India, Lepus Haficondatns, and Lepus Nigri collis; the 
latter k never found so far north as Kangra* The porcupine 
(hystrix leucura) is found np to an elevation of six or seven thousand 
feet. The largo flying squirrel (Pteromys magnifies), sdKrands in 
the pine forests of Kulu, though not often seen, ns it is strictly 
uocfcanial in its habits, Lastly in the Himalaya must lx? mentioned 
the mouse har e, a small and rat-like creatur e, destitute of even a 
rudimentary tail, very pretty and possessed of a very soft fur. It 
is met with at an elevation of about eleven thousand feet in upper 
Kulu, and continues all through Liilml and the high Himalayas. 

A list of the antelo|>es and of the Himalayan animals of the 
sheep and goat tribe, and of tlio game birds found in the District 
is given below. 

All tho migratory waterfowl that visit the Punjab are found in 
the Kangra District. At least three kinds of wiki geese, the Pink¬ 
footed Goose, the Grey Lag, and the Barheaded Goose, aro met with, 
principally along the course of the river Beits* i eul and wild duck 
of many sorts are plentiful on the same river and the jh { Is near it* 

Swans occasionally visit the District, and that bird, rare to 
India, the Hooper Swan (Cygnus Musiotis), has ton seen on therivur 
Ih?as, where one was shot Home few years ago* liny believed 
to lie the only Hooper Swan that has lieen obtained in India either 
by naturalists or sportsmen. More than seventy years ago om 
specimen was secured in Nepal by Hodgson, the -Naturalist, 

The Eagles, Hawks and Buzzards are well represented in the 
Kangra country, so are the Vultures, from the Lammorgeyer to 
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tlie common brawn Vulture, the two largest members of this fa mil v 
bomg the Great Brown Vulture (Vultnr Monachus), which is rather 
rare, and the largo Tawny Vulture (Gy[is Fnlrua)* 

It will l>o readily undo stood that a few only of the more 
prominent species of the beasts and birds inhabiting the Karigra 
district have been mentioned. The mountains, valleys, plains and 
the different zones of climate represented in Kangra, offer to tby 
student of natural history in all its branches a wide field, which up to 
the present time has not been thoroughly explored or exhausted* 
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Ofnlii 
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Several modus of catching gamo nre practised by the mtives, 
nets and nooses being freely used as well as the less destructive gun 
and hawk. Wholesale dnymg is also resorted to in winter when 
snow is on the |tom^ game of all kinds, especially pheasants, being 
dm on backwards and forwarda, up and down, In t ho soft snow until 
from sheer exhanstum they M a prey to n stick or stone. Nets 
i a us< f / OI driving. Nooses are placed usually in gaps left in 
long low hedges erected for the purpose. A pheasant will always 
piss through such n gap rather than surmount the hedge. By 

Jlf*! derioea, thfl number of the more valuable specif* of 

gnino birds has lx>on sensibly diminished* 


Fiilsfricg. 


IS 


Tb e following Ii* °f feta found in tbo District is, it .. 
r't v ei3iana *\ Te «“■ It IS compiled Chiefly from Dr. Day’s 
F J J ™W tWbtbc District, cont:lined in his report on 
f , 0 ea 0 110 a " li scientific nomenclature is derived 

™, b ° ™ ■“ The bst was choked on the spot, as far ;u, 

PWb "'.n ?,i i ' ? UUsford * f 0 ™ 101 ' 1 }' District Superintendent of 
1 obco, and the local names m some instances have been corrected:- 


Ortte-r. 

Family, 

Bvienliflc Nnniti, 

Local ncinas? 

, English 

DAl&o (wh#D 

ItFMJLPR^. 






tnutva). 


FbjwittraiE 

SilurtdoG 

ItacrijJiPB aor 

iSitigoiv 



Small. 



n lortgara... 

Ku>I 


Tingn 

Do, 



rwqJcntropiug 

gfeuna* 

Kar&d 

... 

Bidiwa 

Up to l rii, RafiJa 






only fcmnil ifl 
tho Bail, facial 




CallkhroQj Ejnsr- 
tauij. 

Fa! Ea 

■■■ 

... 

Dora. 

AUnion prabftLi !y 
ana foot in 



GlyptoiLcnmni atrf. 

Siw 



length. 



atam. 

- rr 

... 

Small, 



Afflbtyptpf tuaiigoH 

Sii&'Jnl 

... 


Do. 

Ditto ... 

StomLrtltl' 

Balune catttila 

Siwa 



Mentioned bj Dr. 


ciJiX', 


•■TV 

ill 







Dar, but riot 

Dstto ... 

Cypriiudifl 

(Mtjlj-familf 

CotithHimJ. 

SEeniauhEitia botia,.. 

Sandili. 

SadiL 


Loach 

now LJcntiiiud, 
Sojull. 


(Sub-family 

C/ptinii«E!, 

„ lTL'iiLilD3.S 

2n.rtt.Sl 

Ilf 

Da. 

Do. 



p ( C oriel 

C tiulilt I 


Ui5. , lf 

Da. 



DiscognatLa® ImbUi 

tSurki 







HI 

Do. 



OrttEnaa lujutktua,,, 

£,ile 

III 

Alt ai tiro fett 



Lntao bicotor 

GW 



U Tangth, 





fit 

Attains 5 or G ]t*r. 



CLrtqLBa Goliacua 

Teflon 

*» 

l"l 

in weight. 

McnLiaaoJ by p r . 
Day, but 
now identified. 
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I 

nErtlfr, 

Films]}-, 

SL’icotifla Names, 

Local annuli. 

English 
nAmc fwtieiq 

tlthxaiUL 

t- 




knows). 



Fhj 


KJiiOmi 


■CyprmldEuc* 


ImntlLap- 


GjirLutiar 


-l 


„ SamEiJi 
,i Stigma ... 
Concatnns ... 


ChAninrs, 

C Li ii [ f \ r L 
Khulthiysm 


Karili 

Ptindra 

CKjdhii 


Clii4h& t'iiii- 
dtl, 


ft] ida.\ 


Khyncliob- 


BdlWa ilani(sniui 
Aspidopwin marar 
LsiriElina cocfia 

u piK’fiLorina 
ii JmccaiJa 
nt WtidelLua 


DonEo docario 


Hanked i 
Chftlwu 


3 J:iliscir 


Knniial, 
Chari, Uhlri 


Chari 

1‘ukwari 


5141a 


Aitaifii Drcr 60 
Ik in the Hear, 
a[no EoddiI in 
ivma of tbo 

Wg# itTHbU 
which flow into 
the Hc4*. 
Atmiiut one foot 
in tons Mil 
Strut 11, 


Do . 


Viry imill; *t- 
taint 4 in rhea in 
length, 

Sn.LQ.lL 


0|th iocophal li n pane-, Urmlo 

t ntus. 


Ditto ^icliuit 


Dada, Suit 


>fi h s acOErtl j 1 »-d arm a- Ood 
tna. 


ilurral 
M lirrel 


Do, 


Do. 


Do. 


IK 


Ed 


Ntit mftitifiacil hj 
Dr. Day, btii re¬ 
cently identi¬ 
fied. Squill. 

8 m*lh 


At t n in s 10 Ih*. 
weight, in the 
Hti*. 

Small. 


Attains C| or 
3 ft*, sn weight. 


The supply of flak in all the rivers and streams in the District 
hs stall fairly abundant, though that of the larger species haa per¬ 
ceptibly diminished of late years, owing to (1) continuous netting 
no close time, \ 2) poisoning, (3) fixed engines of destruction. 
Jig smaller species sire evidently exceedingly prolific in those streams 
Int h are too small to admit of the permanent predatory sorts, 
ince in such streams they are very plentiful, in spite of the facilities, 
jf which advantage is freely taken almost from their sources to 
itheir junction with the Beds, for incessant netting at all times and 
seasons* Tlic following details regarding the various methods of 
taking fish may ]& of interest e— 


1* Setting.-**' Ik© nets used may be classed under four different 

Leada, vk. f existing nets, drag-nets, fixed nets and hand-nets* 
it$hng-iir(x are of three sorts as follows ;— 

nu 

rli« 
r aL 


( a ) Jail a t dobdju, na ora .—These are different local names for a 
lall not with meshes of to f of an inch. The diameter of the net 
hen extended by casting is 3 to 3 | foot. In using it the fisherman 
r ades into shallow water and throws the net some five or six feet 
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CHAP. I r A* away from him. Only small fish are taken by this method, and tho 
Phjiical *7 of the larger species are seldom taken. 

Aspects (&) Jdl .—This net is need in exactly tho same wav as thy 

FudicriM. dobdju, but is slightly Larger, each side of the mesh being about o m 
inch long* and the diameter after casting, about G feet. 

(r) j'at ka ,—Meshes l* to inch, used similarly - to the above, 
but larger. The use of this net is confined to the Nigal and Bum 
streams, in the Pakmpur Tahsil. 


The drag-net is exceedingly destructive in its results, among 
tho larger species of fish. It is fortunately not used with anything 
like tho same frequency as casting nets, and its use is also limited to 
the dry seasons when the water in the more important affluents of 
tho Bells is running low and fine. It is often employed on the Ben* 
Itself below Sithima in shallow pooh, and where the river breaks up 
into separate channels, A stake not is fi xed a cross the shallow at 
tho tail of tho pool, and a drag-net brought gradually down tho 
pool from above by a line of men, swimming, diving, working 
mrnais, and doing all they can to drive tho fish before them. This 
form of fishing is known to the local malltthu as htny y and js von 
destructive though not to the same extent as in the smaller streams* 
The method of drawing the upper not down stream is simple, yet 
ingenious. If tho tipper or floating edge of the net were drawn the 
lower edge would Ihj liable to catch on the uneven surface of the bed 
of the pool, or to contract and thereby allow of the escape of fish at 
the sides. Tho bottom of the net is therefore gradually advanced 
by divers who move the weights forward in a straight, line. The 
sides of the meshes of this net are Z inches long, and the small fry 
as well a a fish up to 2 or 3 11?$, in weight can escape, but every fish 
in tho pool of any size is inevitably captured. The local name of this 
description of net is jdijha or undid»jdl. 


The fixed net (local name nilotu or narhiwdla) is smaller than 
the drag-net, each side of the mesh being 2 inches long. This net is 
fixed across pools in certain places which the fisherman knows by 
experience to lie the favourite resort of fish. The net is placed at 
night, the bottom resting on tho bed of the pool and the upper edge 
on the surface, and is removed in tho morning. Fish leaving the r 
strongholds, or returning to them, during the night, are frequently 
caught by the head, lids method is employed in places where the 
fish run up to 7 or 8 lbs. 

11a nonets,' —There are two species of hand-nets differing onlv 
in size, one of which is the koehM, the other the saygan, the latter 
l*nng slightly the larger. The kochbi is a bag-net, circular in form, 
about 8 feet in diameter and the same in depth, with a Vjamboo 
handle about 3 feet long. The mytjau has a deeper pocket, & 
greater diameter, and slightly longer handle, and is either circular 
or triangular in form* These nets are generally used dnrim* a 
sudden flood when they are pushed into holes and comers to take 
small fish which the force of the stream has driven to take shelter 
in eddies and backwaters close to tho bank. 
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■ hi itrli and the chip. The ttrh is a conical shaped contrivance of 
naoui 

ulr iii 1 


iket-wotk. It varied in depth from 
mth being at the broader end. A dam 
stream, with one aperture into which 
Hnith of the ttrli on the downstream side. 
ei|d is sunk in the stream. All fish drop 



4 to G feet the 
is made across 
is fitted the 
The narrow 
plug down the 
The force of the 
This is used 
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stream must necessarily Iso carried into the urti, 

P stream pouring into it prevents them from escaping, 
for taking fish of 8 lbs. and under. It destroys quantities of small 
fly. The chip is an open work platform made of bamboo or wood, 
Mu 1 is used under a fall at the end of a channel either natural or 
BB ti^d'd- 11 -' The chip is placed slightly below the fall immediately 
underneath it and on a downward dope towards it. The perpendi¬ 
cular interval between the fall and the chip is closed in with 
bamboo work. The whole of the fish dropping down the channel 
pass on to the chip. The water and the small fish escape 

B rough the apertures into the stream below: The largo fish aro 
tained. The slope of the platform prevents them from getting 
f er the upper end, and the interval between the lower end anti the 
11, as well ns the force of the water com mg over the fall, pre- 
■Tents them from jumping back into the channel and escaping 
gipstreunn This method is generally used when the streams have 
been swollen by heavy min* Largo fish then run fair up the 
affluents of the Boas to spawn. On dropping back after spawning, 
■r when alarmed by the falling of the stream after a flood, they 
requently find themselves in t ho channel ending in the chip. Large 
pawning or spent, fish are frequently thus taken. 

Pois. —Dunng t ho dry sea sc n, he*, f ram the cessation of 
ft ho rains in one year until their commencement m the following 
year, a system of poisoning is practised in pools and above dams, 
which is most wholesale in its destructive e'lfacts* The following 
ingredients arc used; — (1) Lime ; (2) the juice of the thohar, also 
ca do i rh h it f. The th oh a r is the Kit ph i trbia t i < njlt a na of setci ice. (.See 
IStewarts u Punjab Plants,” page 194, and Dr. Watt’s “Economic 
Products of India,” page 299) ; (8) linnat setxls, pounded, 
\Xanthuj[thttn alatum. (See Stewarts' “ Punjab Plants,” page S9) ; 
(4) child seeds, pounded, Cacraria fmtunt&m, (See Stewarts' 

“Punjab Plants,” page 44). These four ingredients are mixed 
(the mixture being called uiohan') t thrown into pools and there stirred 
up and made to mix with the water by men swimming in the pool 
on in Muted hides, and stirring the water with paddles, bamboos, 
&e. The water Incomes clouded and of a milky appearance and 
the effects of the poison are felt as far as the discoloration reaches. 
About an hour (or less) after the poison is thrown in, the fish come 
to the surface stu pitied or dead, and are removed in quantities* 
■So bad effects are produced by eating them. The whole of the 
Lb, in a pool, large and small, are thus destroyed. The poison has 


paj 


Kiybii to crcti {.betc dtoyi vr-i :vg recacded it Settles cut. 
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A, » comparatively trifling effect on the loiter below the j^ool, :is every 
icftl pool invariably ends in a rapid which carriea off the discolored water 
w!tj. lief ore it has time to effect much barm in its -a-*- 


ia *"™"4 the months SnmedmtS^ ™ , ■ 

15 Hi aomu degree Sunrvtt4ivT Si L TTT ■ & , This 

smaller rivers fair sized Lsh kvi I ° P°° 1k hi thy 

fe#S 

S££. .^T ';?• 

places they can onlv find m n, + - 3 P ecK ^ t 1 lieso desirable 

larger fi a L to til ° r in ^ tat for 

bnglit wpakl be com-ting wak ' r ! s b "’ >»«1 

own iMtoeh. It is perhaps S tl «* W* their 
fan- size in the pools of the smaller rivsri or whirl t > r, '°"' to 

ijhon these rivers ware full mid l. L ~/5 i T^ c \, 1370 Ascended 
Jhoj are forced to remain, ^ ^ Hl,tii 

*“ ■*' - w " * “• — *» .w.“£ % *£585 


A ~ 


**P«:h. Iiuiuiy U titua uniL-1<! tmtNJi 021100 oarm m it3 more diluted stale. 

Fi<itari«f, Another method of dostructiu13, not coming under any of the abort 
heftfls, is also practised, Hz*, the turning off of water from channels 
feeding the wiiter-mills found at short intemih along every major 
affluent of the Beds and many of the minor ones, mid :it longer 
intervals on the Beds also. When the water is run ofT p quantities 
of small fish are taken from the dry channel. Dynamiting has found 
its way to Kulu bat a fortunate accident, in which n man killed 
hnusclf, may check the popularity of the practice, Hook-fiahiug is 
occasionally practised, hut in the alienee of my hut the coarsest 
apparatus >m not yen successful. Of the above mentioned methods 
tliu drag-net, the «r/t, the chip and poisoning, are bv far the most 
destructive, and t he first and last named hare undoubtedly caused 
a perceptible diminution in a constant and cheap food mvv ] Y f or 
the |>eople I ho very large majority of the population of the 
District is fish-sating, and it is regrettable that no legalised system 
of wholesome restriction exists, whereby the fish supply might lie 
increased and a source of Clove rumen t revenue created, without 
h&nWnp or loss to the professional fisherman or the consumer 
L rider the authority of special legislation a simple system of 
regulating fisheries could be imposed profitable to the Govern - 

fV il a f At F^nt tbie diminution in the 
hah suppb is chiefly observable in the affluents of the Boas but 
as these am freely used by spawning fish ascending them at certain 

S mx-“jio; 1 [1 ’ leatl '- : ' tl 0f Um0for il 10 l ™’^ptible in tie 

tto &^wThe" , ^ 0 f'3? B ^“: i ,■,"*£», A « ^ hixberf in 

rote* unilsir Ibis a. i, Liimici- tiroL ?,! ‘,J~ ; V,™ D " r ’ vmtobitid. Thu 

.nd «j, u l6ii„„ t |,„ J ,, * 1 , 1 ,”■ “ { *««• w*l!tr; of dnlroctio,, 

Um t’in iTT' tf"t T 1,f li:,t ‘ vo 
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the livttcr ascend for spawning purposes when the floods, attendant 
on tho rainy season, render the shallows and rapids passable for 
creatures of their size. 


Climate Aye Rainfall. 

The mean temperature of the town of 
bv Mr, LvidI from Messrs* Schhigintwoit’B 

b' m 

margin. 


Kti ngra wn s qn oted 
im shown in the 
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The mean tom- 
perutm o of inhabited 
parts of the slopes of the 
Dliaola Dhur t orChamba 
range, is probably some 
eight degrees lower than 
this, and that of the 
southern portion of 
Kiingra Prosier is much 
higher. 


The ramffll] varies 

remarkably in different pans of the District. The average annual 
fall exceeds 70 inches ; along the side of the Dliaola DLiir it amounts 
to ewer tOO; while ten miles off it fulls to iiWmt 70, and in the 
son them parts to about 50. Bam Baug&iul, which is on the north 
side of the Dkiola DhAr, has a climate of its own. The clouds 
exhaust t.hem,selves on the south side of the great range ; and two or 
three weeks of mist and drizzle is all that is felt there of the monsoon* 

The endemic diseases c/ the District are fevers (malarial) and 
1 goitre* Fevers are mainly attributable to the very intensive rice 
R cultivation, by which the whole valley is converted iuto a vast swamp. 
■While this state of things remains, no improvement in the general 
■ health of the population is iiossible. Hus condition is purely 
'artificial, its the iiatund drainage of the valley is peifect; but to 
train the nee-fields would be to put a stop to the cultivation of that 
win ; it ia not therefore likely to lx> carried out. Hue fever months 
Eire April, Beptemlxjr, October mid November. During the rainy 
'season, while the temperature is equable, there is but little sickness ; 
[but when the nights begin to bo chilly, and the effect of the dampness 
jis intensified by cold winds from the hills, the whole population is 
struck down at once* 189b was an exceptionally bail year for fever, 
[there being ever 22,000 deaths from this cause* < mitre prevails 
Extensively throughout the whole of the District, but more especially 
1st the base of the higher hills on the north j it is equally prevalent 
among males and females, especially among the Ghiratk and other 
Rlow castes. Syphilis is^unusnally prevalent in the District, more 
h qxxkdly in Kulu and in the Municipal towns and their neighbourhood, 
Bttho principal cause doubtless befog the practice of polyandry amounting 
Almost to promiscuity which is very common among the people; 
their veiy dirty habits of living also tend to aggravate the disease. 
Leprosy prevails to a very considerable extent, the numbers according 
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*’ to the census of 1881 being 828, anti those of tho census of 1901, 

732. Cholera is an occasional visitant. There wore over 5,000 j 

deaths from cholera in 1892. Scurvy is no longer prevalent. 

'Clio Doputy Commissioner wrote as follows in 1881 in his 
Census Report for tho District:—■ 

"The tribes, §uch as Gaddis and RAtliis, inhnbifing tlie hilly portion 
of tho District are much more long-lived than the Gbimthu, K«>lis, «Vc., of 
the valleys. Certainly the f- rmcr are more robnst, and contain more * 

grt y-beards. This is doubtless due to the bracing climate and vigorous 
exercise enjoyed by tho firmer. The valleys are very pestilential in 
the hot weather; and the miaainarbing from extensivo rice cultivation 
cannot but l»n more or less fatal in its effects.” 

Eye diseases are not common in this District as compared with ♦ 
the plains. 


Section B.—History. 

The antiquities of the Kangra District are discussed by ^ 

General Cunningham in his Ancient Orography of India, pp. 143-4, 
and in his Archfroloyiral Surrey lirfutrfs, V. 145 to 152, 155 to 184, 

XIV. 135 to 139. Thu following pages refer to Ktingm Proper. 

Tho history of Kuln, 1/duil, and Sniti will l>o found in Parts 11, * 

111 and IV. 


Until the early years of the present century the greater 
part of Kaugra Proper was parcelled out among ibijjuit princes 
belonging to a family known by the generic name of Kntoch, which 
trace back an unbroken chain of descent to the period of the Groat 
War, fifteen centuries l»eforo tho Christian cm. The original capital 
of tho Katoch dynasty was at Jullnndiir in the plains; and the little 
that is known <4 its origin and early history has lx?en stated in tho 
Gazetteer of the JuUundur District. The later history of the family 
ljelongs peculiarly to this Distr ict, though it is not known at what 
time the restriction of tho kingdom of Jullundur to tho hills took 
place. It is a popular saying that between the Sutlej and tho Chenab 
there are twenty-two principalities, eleven on either side of the Ravi. 
Hr. Barnes gives tho eleven cis-Ravi principalities as follows' 0 *:_ 

Chntnhn. daswiin. Bnncdhal. 

Nurpnr. Suket. DatArpur. 

Siba. Mundi. Kangra. 

Goler. Kulu. 


This cluster of States is tenned tlie JuHtindnr Circle in 
distinction from the eleven States beyond tho Ravi, which * 
designated Dogm. Of those States those of Xurpur, 


...—„ -o- * -- -• -"*• mut, >Siba, ijoior > 

Bangfflud and Kangra fall geographically within tire present Iround^#^ 
aries of Kangra I'lxqmr. Tho Status of Kangra, Jasmin, Harinur"^®** 
Sfba and Datarpur were suli-divisions of the Katnoh v J 


are 
Color, 




irpnr wore suMivisioua of tho Katoeli Kingdom, an.l 


OU General Cunningham f Amc. G«o«.. p. ISO) onnmcratiru: th 0 ^ i“T 

tbo “Extern or JuUundur Pivfarioa of tho Alpine PuriJ^L/'„n»it* IUm»i;.-l alL ^. ^ lo 
tho name* of Kotla and Kutlohr, iu other revpoett th<T£ 0 list/cc^puJd. ^ ,MePU 
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woro ruled by scions of tho Katoch family ; thus, though tho CHAIM. B. 
territories of Uaturpur and Jnswiin liclong geographically to tho History. 
District of Hoshiarpur, their history is too intimately connected with K)ktoch 
that of the Kangra families to lx> conveniently separated. Amongst the dyna»ti<». 
northern assemblage of kings Krfngra, the first, the eldest and the most 
extensive is the acknowledged head, as .lamrau is considered para¬ 
mount among the dominions across the rivur. According to tho local 
logeud, the Kntoeb family, as the house of Kiingra is designated, is 
not of human origin. 11 10 first Raja sprang to life in full 

proportions, liKO Minerva from the brain of .love, cmcted from tho 
perspiration off the brow of the goddess enshrined at Kangra. His 
name was “ llhiim Chnnd,” the progenitor of a lino of 500 kings, 
whoso names are recorded in elaborate lists. The ancient name 
of his kingdom w;is “ Trigart, ” being an evident attempt to identify 
tho dynasty with the princes of “ Trigarta,” mentioned in the Malrn- 
bhanit.^ 

Boastful and illusory as the local accounts are, there is no reason 
to question the extreme antiquity of the Kntoch monarchy. The 
“ mountain kings ’* on the north of the Punjab are referred to 
by tlie Greek historians of Alexander’s expedition more than 300 
years before the Cliristian era : and Ferishta, in bis introductory 
chapter, narrating the exploits of a former king of Kanauj (,4) who 
overrun the hills from Kumaon to Kashmir, sulxiuing 500 petty 
chiefs, distinctly alludes to the Baja of Nagarkot or Kot Kiingra. 

The time when this conqueror flourished is within the limits of 
authenticated history, anti slxuifc the 20th Snmliat of Vikramajit, 
or 1900 veurs ago. * Tho ancient origin of the family is still further 
corroborated by tho number of its branches and the extent of 
countiv over which it lias spread. Throughout the lower hills, from 
the Sutlej to the Ravi, there is scarcely a clan of any mark that does 
not trace its pedigree to the Katoeli stock. Four independent prin¬ 
cipalities—Jaswiiu, Haripur, Sfbaand Datarpur,—have lieen founded 
by members from the parent house. Hie fraternity of Lnddii 
Kajpdts, with their seven rao*, or chiefs, who occupy the Jaswun 
Valley between Una and Rupar, claim to lie descended from the 
same source. Hie powerful colony of Indauria Rajputs at the other 
extremity of the District boast that their ancestor was an emigrant 
Katoch. But who was the original founder; whence he came ; how 
many centuries ago ; by wliot means his dominion was acquired 
and consolidated—are questions which can never lx? solved, since 
their solution is lost in tho oliscuritv of time. The infancy of the 
.State and its gradual development are matters beyond oven the reach 
of conjecture, and the earliest traditions extant refer to the Katoeli 
monarchy as a power which had already attained the vigour of 
gnotarity. 

It appears that in th e seventh century , and probably thence¬ 
forward down to the first Muhammadan invasion, the Katoeli 

0*J IUm<iw. He dnfmJed the Hija of Kumnoa, leak !>ie daughter in marriage **nd than 
rarnged the Xag«rk<* country until he cmbo to Saukot Hindi when, he dreiated on account 
of the eanetitj of a temple ut Duir*, near Nagarkot. 
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kingdom comprised uotonly all the low hills totween the B£vi and the 
SufcLaj, but also the plain country of thu •fnlltmdur Ooiih, and some 
till and plain country beyond the Sutlej to the west and south of 
Simla. The hilly portion of this great kingdom was, without doubt, 
portioned out among subordinate chiefs or ■princes, of whom some 
of the strongest became independent when the Kntooh kings lost 
their prestige, and were driven into the lulls by the Muham- 
madam Probably the eleven principalities of the Juflimdur Circle 
first took definite form about this time. At any rate it ajfpenrs from 
Hwen Th aa a^a accoun t that they had no inde pendent existence in 
the seventh century, At that time from the Rdvi to Simla, the low 
hills were a part of the kingdom of Jalnndharm In the high Hima¬ 
layas to the north ChfUnba seems to have been in existence but to some 
extent, dependent on Kashmir, Perhaps Cliamha then comprised, 
besides its present territory, the whole southern slope of the Dhaolii 
Dhar as far oast as BungshuL There ure many trtulil ions which show 
that its dominion at one time extended thus far. In the high 1 Hun¬ 
ky as to the north-east Hwen Tlisang mentions a largo kingdom 
celled Kinldto. This probably comprised, in addition io the ootmfay 
now called Kulu, Bang, i tin I, Surnj, Hashnkr, and the motmtuitions 
parts at least of Mindi and Bukot, In fact it. is probable that 
it consisted of the country of high mountains inhabited then, as now, 
hythe Kanets or Kalis; and that tie kings were of the Bukot' 
family, or, if not, then of some family which has disappeared. 

According to the Baijrrtth prasfatxfi* I^kshmnnachandra was 


u **$ 9t 'i “““TOA- D ‘ Kingrft was nledwfL & 

the title nf Chandra which rt continued to hear till the Kith century! 

The Brija* of IMgarta nr Kot Kiingts are thus Kivan i.„ ,‘ 

ningham (Arch. Surrey l{ejH.i ts,V.,p. l&2n— S • Cuu * 


a. , n. 

1315 

... Juyarinhu, 

1570 

i&w 

... Prithvi. 

1585 

] .545 

Punw. 

(010 

I3G0 

... Kit pa. 

1530 

1375 

... Hringira. 

J 450 

1390 

... Meglm, 

1070 

1087 

1405 

... Hnri, 

1430 

... Karmnu.' 1 ^ 

1007 

1700 

1435 

... Sin^TA. 

1450 

... DevAnggn, 

1747 

I4H5 

... Naretnlm. 

1751 

1480 

... iSuvi/n. 

>773 

1495 

... Pnjlu, 

1770 

1510 

... Unm;i 

1828 

1820 

1528 

.. Rh arma ( Dh arm Ch a atl) , 

1503 

... MAnikja. 


Jtiya (i/.fi CA«Hfi), 

Vnddlit BadiChaml) 
Tnloku (TiU Ch«Hd). 

Hun (CAtoiiij. 

1 b and rah hihi, 

Vijslyu Itama, 

Bh bus. 

AlliTIlM. 

Haiafra. 

AMnyn, 

•Uiannvtuln, 

3 egfi. 

Saijsd™f SllawVCi () 

Aviruddlu. 

RttflatJui 


IWRol Bardic* to Uti Kantf* Jiwilimiikki i. - — 

ut tlifl 5 &f Lnk*k£k, M , f in WA ( 
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... !? g ' Ve, £ wi , tl1 " n . r **«• °f Mourner, the date chap. I,b. 

.U nhich the first division of tho Kutoct, kingdom took'pluce Vll u ~T 

hat ran l» said with certainty is, that tho breaking up of the once ^ 
17“^ k "‘Stl"in of Jalandham must Lavw been Inter than tho 
A ’' until centiny of oar era, at win’dt epoch wo know from thn 

% th f - C *f 1 "**F , S™ fi ww>Thsang, that it was yet 
i“ 7“ L , fins first branch thrown off would appear to hive 

t ’ JEm 7 ““* n,le3 '‘o'"." writes Mr. Bariies, “ so Iuno 

ago that idl consanguinity has cease.!, and intermarriages take plaw 

pen among a people to whom marriage with blood relatkms is a 
humous crane, a member of tho Katoeli familv ™,,.l 1 .,.or t . 



,, -Separation was that of ffoler or Haripur. i hB event Mr 

, t,"" ! p mir t0 I’ l “ 00 in tho thirteenth century of our 

S, , 1 pniicc was Hnri Chand, ancestor in thetwenty- 

is ehLte-?f wf f Ji *i '' The SU ”'. V of ^l«>->tion 

Banit™ ° am, ' _ tegend** a^ia thus related liy Mr, 

hood^ML™“a\.^^^ « *• •*«*«. 

i tucked trirh uX ,.f J£r nfl[“ZL f n r !' s ?ul r ” ;w w ‘ ,r ", l , H 

iinoWr-d hr 1.J, corapmnon.. Af.. r n !m " l. i Viuo ’ , 

party rfturnrd tu JvrLnu-i-n r,.it,, ■ , ^ ^ fnntie^s HParrh the 

L fullen a Victim ,o S* |,'^ o '™P^ with the belief that tho king 
TiV]iri ir;is tlent] TIi. fririfu l] ^ 7 b <>sa WIia mourned at onu 

Chain) asccntlod the throne amidst' ThV“"d his brother Karain 
Meanwhile iiaricCd C ^0 li;^. ^ of .he country, 

flit) ti—tliu l?£Fn<| Bitvs Lwmiiv-rw ft ' p a ftr t * 10 K Upas of several 
in tho well wu« discovered R i f V ! c ^ ”^83?®™^)—Ids presence 

in™, tbs pomi™ 1 ;™w^ h,.’ rr gti ? 

.he rolls of the living, »£Xjfc KeS < 

’yoiild cause obvious corifasinn ?0 h« ! . r , rl ' tUrjl tv K An E Tt * 
recovery of his birth'dirla hub's r a ' 3 - 1 , C7J '^ vad not fa attempt lie 

t-K.4 P u^ Mtt; c'pLfte; T :< n ' lk *“ f ,¥ Gan 

ef llanpniv aiJIed jtfior hmi'olf f h \ *1 ' f town and fortress 

a separate prindp.Iity. Thus the ohlerh^lm^^orf a^JflwT of 
much smaller tefritorv mu! tl . rci »° e ? at Kanpur over 

«.» hereditary thro™ ..f the Katoehs. Dm To'Thi, ^ "fiTS” 
Iciimatto b observed, the firs, place is amn ! m , 

I T6o territories rafel over by Hari Chaud corresjKmd with 
. !.euAistmg r o , y t »"oof Ibnipur, if Dablrpurbo added and Tanpa 
... .got excluded. The States of S.1«t and Daturpur are said to have 
Blaie . formed by secession from that of Gclor. m Ki l««tiuu mdeiwudeut 

hl'dr’ceut h'!, 1 , H ^n'' l,rotl,or oi thi fourth 

di. At.Lit fium [inn C&and. IBs dafiauuons eomspoml omsfeelv 

xlito^h nnw 38 ' 1 *^ , An “ CC0l,nt <>{ U .0 establishment It 
e-VE" ? i,rp " r li r bco “ tr ' vun QteWttaerol Hoshiir- 
f 1 “ took place, according to Mr. B 0 e, tho SeUJeiue.it Officer 


J«H|| 

Gpler. 




$*!? See GfiUfetlwr oi Jq] I undue. 

c ' ! " Ahutit Oy? jfc-are 
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CHAP. X. B of tbo District, in the fifteenth century. lM Mr. Barnes speaks don bt- 
— folly whether Datarpur was an off-shoot from Sfba, or was sunultane- 
^ ousiv established with it. Mr. Roe’s date would place the event much 
later than the secession of Siba which took place in the fourth 
generation, certainly not more than 80 years after Ilari Chand. The 
date, however, is unimportant. 

s 1*1 rpur. Reference must now ho made to tho States of Xdrpur, 

Kotlehr, and BaugfihnL The original founder of tfoe Niirpur princi¬ 
pality was a Tunwar H:ijput, named Jet Pal, Patlmu, or Patluinia, 
also called Riiim Bliet, an immigrant from Delhi, who is said to have 
established himself at Patlmnkot in tho Gurduspur District about 
700 veins ago. ,,!>) Subsequently the family removed to the hills, and 
under Rnjalhisu, Niirpur, hitherto called Daemnrf, or DahmiSla,^' 
beesune its capital. The new name of Nurpur was giVtttt in honor 
of Nnr Julian, tho oelehraiod queen _uf tho Emperor Jahangir. 1 
Between Kana Bhet and the last representative of tho family thirty 
generations elapsed. The boundaries of the principality, after its 
confinement to the hills coincided almost exactly with the present 
Niirpur Talmil, with the addition of the tali uta« of Shnhpnr and 
Kandi now attached to the District of Gunhiapur, and of a sinidl 
tract beyond the Ravi which passed to .Jammu by exchange. 
jCotuir. Kotlehr, commonly known ns Chauki Kotlehr, was a small princi¬ 
pality established forty generations back, in a valley of the first 
range of hills separating Kangra from HoshiSrpur, by a Brahmau, 
an emigrant from Sambhal near Morudabad. Since its acquisition of 
temporal power, tho family has been considered Ihijpiit/"' It was 
the smallest uf all the c ; 8-Sutlej hill kingdoms. With regard to 
Bang&tuii. Bangrihal, Mr. Barnes merely notes that it is “ extinct.” Mr. Lyall 
supposed it to have been originally included in tho State of Kulu. A 
claim has l>oon made by a local notable that ho is descended from 
tho Pal line of Rajas that once ruled iu Baugiikul, but whether this 
claim is correct or not, the family has ceased for many generations 
to have any importance. 

Mo ha mui a It is probable that tho advent of Muhammadan rule found 
dm U pcrioU. a Kangra independent of allegiance to any paramount power; nor was 
it until more than five centuries had eLapsed since the first Muham¬ 
madan invasion of India, that tho Imperial power of Delhi was 
finally established in the hills. Twieo, however, if not more ofton 
in the interval, tho country was invaded. As early as A. D, 100y 


(l») •* Four hundred years ago." 

<i») Mr. Barnm derites the family namo Pathaniit from the town Pnthnnkot. 
Morfl probably tbo uatna of tbe town is derived (ruin that of the family. Tho name 
has nothing in common with tho Muhuraraadan Patb&na or Afghan*. Sec 
Cu tiningbani’s Ane. p- 141. 

(90) ••ThoTurnmcry of tbo old traveller*." Cunningham'i Anc. p, 1.U 

Tho Biji* of Nirirar are generally called in Muhammadan history “ :.v-rinrfdr« 
of Miu and Paitban.” Mau wa* destroyed by Sbibjahfin. For a detailed account 
ace the ** Rijns of Nnrpur" by 11. Blochmann iu tins Indian Antiquary fur 1672. 1. 

S 2S4. The account wan apparently never completed. VJ. alio Journal Aaiatic Society, 
cngal, l87o, p. 1011. . - . 

W Another tradition derives it from the emperor a own name Niir-ud-din. 
f») Baruci 









templo of incalculable wealth in gold and silver and jewels. On “ ^ ' 
returning to Ghazni he probably left a garrison in occupation of tho 
ort; but thirty-five yearn Inter, in A. U 104-4, it is stated that tho 
Hindu princes, under the guidance of the Hnja of Delhi, after a siego 
of four months, regained possession of the Fort, and reinstated a fac- 
smiile of the idol wliicli Mali mud had carried away, From this time 
iviniyrn does not again find mention in general history until A> D. 

1361, 1M m which year the Emperor Firoz Tughlak marched against 
it. According tr> the Muhammadan historians the Kaju wisely sub- 
mittul, and was |K-rmimd to rclnin his dominions : \mi the 'lemplo 
WHS again given over to plunder and desecration, while the famous 
ecieJ was despatched to Mecca, and thrown on the high road to bo 

tMovi 1 ! T,f ^ r the faithful, Ttyenty-oight years later [b A.D. 

ySSti) I’rinoe Mnhnmmud Tughlak, when a fugitive from Delhi and 
m revolt against big father, found or was given a ready asylum at 
Kangra, where he remamed m safety till cal Ted tu life tllmn- m 
A, B, 1S90/ 131 

I'atmur invaded India in 1398 and early iu 1399 on his return, A. o. las? 
niftoi defeating Katn Sen in the Siwnlik hills, marched on Nagarkot- 
lu its neighIjovtrhood he defeated the Hindus with grout slaughter 
but he does not explicitly say that he took the stronghold though bo 
is careful to relate his capture of Jammu/ 115 

In 1428 Jasiath, the Kbokhnr chief, was defeated ‘near 
.. [y i]l o r:i 011 the lhyuh T by Malik Sikaudiir, a general of Mubdrak Shah. 11 * 1 
How far the Khokhar power extended uver thu K£ngr;t hills it is 
tm possible to say, It is, however, clear that the Muhammadan 
sovereigns of Delhi failed to secure any real footing in the hills until I 
the rise of the Lodi Afghan dynasty, when in the reign of Bnhlol 
Ma[ot 3 on the western slope of the i&walik, wm fortified by Tatar / 

Khan Vnsnf Khel/ 1 * 1 Under Slier Hhnh that stronghold wtlS m* f . 
trusted to Hamid Khun, Knk^r, ivli" 1 held such firm {tosacssiui) of the [ ‘ ' w ‘ 

; agxirkot, Jwalfi (Muklii), Dihd:iw;il (l)ndvul) and Jammu hills, in a, D. 
fact the whole hill country, that no man dared to breathe in opposi* 
cion to him. He collected the revenue by measurement nf land from 
the hill people, 1 ' 1 " 1 ] 
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B The hills were in fact a great splieru of Afghan influence, and 
HintoTT after bis defeat by HumaydiFs generals ynlfanSllcaiidar Sur fled to 
MdSiKuntd- bbe Abn’l Ma'nli, the general serif BfEg* him, s*i mismanaged 

febpcriud. mstters that SikanflftT had time to recruit bis forces and this 
A- o, 1 ES(>. necessitateil the despatch of it force under the nominal command of 
Akbar and tbe real leadership of BoMm Khan against him. Akbar 
"idy wont, however, ns far ns Damnan and Bans in KMn defeated 
tbe Afgluins near tbe Siwriliks, but Sikandar, driven to seek a refuge 
in the bills, was vainly pursued by the imperial troops for sis 
months. Raja Bam Cb and of Nagarkot, tbe most renowned of all 
the bill RiijnSj eftme in and made his submission. 11 *' 

U appears, however, tliat Raja Jai Cbanti subsequently lost 
AkbaFs favour, for in 1578 the Emperor ordered bis arrest, where- 
upon the Riljn's si m, Badi (Vriddhi) Chnnd, though a minor, assumed 
his father's place and, dunning him w dead, broke out in revolt. 
Akbar now gave tbe Birikraan jxjet 1 Knb Rai ’ tbe title of Ibijn Birbal, 
and bestowed on him the country of Jmgarkot, and orders were then 
sent hi Husaitj Kuli Kirin Turkoman, the Amfr-ul-umarri i-f the 
Ptmjab, to take the stronghold from Bach Chand and place tifrbal 
in possession. 


On BlrbaTs arrival Kult Khan ?nt out from Lahore and rentifeing 
Dambari received emissaries from Choto, n relative of Jai Chand. ! h 
then marched to Kotin which had been hold by the Raja of Kalilor 
but which Dharm Chand mid Jai Chat id had wrested from him. 
After pome resistance the Rhjpnts evacuated the place which Kuli 
KMn made over to the Raja of Kaldur, leaving, however, a garrison 
of his own in it* Advancing thence on Kagarkot, KuU Kirin took 
Bbawan, with much slaughter of the BAjpdta and Brahmans, and 
then invested Nagarkot. Big guns were brought up, and a single 
shot is said to have killed SO ph ipte anting win mi wa* Bhuj Deo, s< m 
of Raja Takbt Mai, hut intelligence the imiption into the Punjab 
of Muhammad Husain Mirat now reached Kuli Kirin and as the 
besieged were, it is said. anxioBS for peace, they were allowed 
terms, agreeing to pay n large tribute with various presents for 
the emperor. A mosque was also founded m frontof Jai (-band 1 * 
peW'e and the kkutba read in Akbin's name. KuU Khan thr u 
marched away, 41 ^ 


1 A r mu men Us were several tinier sent, under differed i <nnirt of 
distinction to effect the subjugation nf Jammu, Rimj^rh and other 
places; but this difficult enterprise had never been satisfactorily 
accomplished.' Accordingly in 1008 A. Ll. Akbar sent his Hnkshb 
a, a im, nl-Muik, Shaikh Farid, to subdue the hills. Jammu was first reduced. 
Siiraj Singh t son of Bdaii, tho Raja of Man, came in and tendered 
hia allegi*^, and rdler subduing the country west >.f the Ravi 
Shaikh Farid crossed that river and entered the Psthan V onnm\ 
'Thence he marched to Mau where he was entertained by Suraj Smgb, 
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ad thence to Kahltir. The B&U of Nflgarkat, whose son was at the 
imperial court sent a cafol to pay her respects, so that we infiv 
k^uchide that the Kangtu ftiju was then in alliance With Akbar 
tAII the country tetween Jammu and Nagarfco t f which had been m 
veMUioii, was reduced as it had never been before. The Jaswals 

^ bi' ^ brii : tuxl to Bakhshi. Indeed it has been said that in 
Mkbar s reign tJie fori of Kingra wag permanently occupied by 
Imperial troops, the fruitful valley was reserved as' an Imperial 
demesne, and similar confiscations, proportioned to their means 
ere made ra the territories of the other hill chiefs. These 
moments are said to have been oompletol by TodarMaL Akbaris 
fttebruted Chaoegbr, and there is a current saving in the hills that 
rhen asked bv Akbar as to the result of ins negotiations the 
mister replied that “ ho bad cut off the meat and left the bones M 
pressing, by a happy metaphor, that he had token the rich lands 
N relniijuiBhed only the bare hills. 


Vending to the i^uk-Uahaugiri Kiabon Chnnd of the royal 
T ll 'y was honoured with the title of MU in Itili-o 

A i . His name, howver, does not appear in the list of the 
ijas, and there w,s apparently another chimant to the throne, 
A } t l^TWy y®ir aMuglml force under Shaikh Farid now the 

^T 1 CJ0V ^ tOr - t tU * pQ ; i i ab » ^ atrnt to lay siege to 

lo.t of Langia. kumj Mrd of Ntirpnr accompnnietl this force 
|d he quarrelled wnh IhirUmi Khan though ht did not openly 

W**' feJ1 11,10 **lto knot of id^nc © 1 owing 

Murtaz khan S death. Another expedition under Utouphr Maf 
so a son of lb] a Hi so, only ended in his rebellion J 11 * 


. ^ree ycanA later tho prince Shjth Jnluin sent a second armv 
[ der ^nrn] Mr.] and lzqi t one of his own generals, to reinvest the 
rt. feuraj Mai, however, procured Tanfs recall and Vikramaiit 
^tV?* lie P JaC ? him, but liefore his arrival Sfiraj Alai bid 
rebelled and a further fore© under AbduM-Azb Khan had to he 
tout agrunst hun. Jagst Singh, tftiraj Mai's brother and natural 
nvs i, was ii k i recu I led from Beilga 1 1 mi t to job i Vi km m&i ft ai i d 
gomisoii the grant of his brother's territory if he remained loyal 
to the Emperor, V lfcwunajft dealt first with Surai Mai who took 
oafug© in Man and when that forties fell threw himself into 
f ]U ft ^ built »nd strongly fortified, 

S pjf L< "! ]lu . [d stronghold also he fled to Lsml, a fort within 
the Cliamba border, to which the Hal EAyanatoW laid siege and 
"JW sought refuge m Chamba. The Rai Haydn then returned 
U \ k“ r P ur * t<X> c J^ ra * Thfin, Nets* Nagrota, Sdr and Jawalf 
®! c f , he untied, invested Kotb, in which place Midhu Smeh 
tod token refuge, and took it after a three days' siege. Alddhn 
^ingh joined hi h brother but the Uhftmta Raja under threats of 
^ruction surrender*! him together with Sriraj Mat's treasure 

S * r i Ra - ?an *' as th,lri Hborty to by siege to Kan-ra. 
That fort, however, did not foil without a siege of fourteen or fourteen 
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stud n half months, and after the garrison had lived for four 
months on husks boiled with salt. It was surrendered by Han 
dmml, then aged 12, the boo of Trilok Cb&nd, according to the 
B^kMh-rrimA. AbduM-AMz JiiiqahbAnd then tiecann* jbyitdr of 
the territory dependent on K^ugrft and Alif Khan Qiziim Khitni 
was placed in charge uf tlio fort* dahingir then visited Ivtngra. 
He describes the fort as having 23 bastions :md 7 gat--. A gate of 
the town of Ktbigrs ifl still ended, in memory of this visit, the 
Jahrfugfrf Darwazn, Bo fascinated was the Emperur with the 
beauty of the valley, that, as he himself rektea in the Tuzuk-i- 
■Jahangfri* he intended at one time to build in it a summer 
residence* A commencement was indeed made, and the silt* of 
the proposed palace is still pointed out in the lands of the village 
of Gnrkftri. IVobably the superior attntetions of Kashmir, which 
the Emperor immediately afterwards visited, ted To the abandon- 
roent of his design. 

Jagat Singh must now have become Raja of Ntirpur according 
to the iiupi.Tiril |in?raise, for when in 1(310 8Mh J:i lain revolted against 
hk father lie sent Jagat Singh to raise the Kiingia bilk against the 
Emperor, The latter a pointed Sddiq Kirin, Governor of die Punjab, 
with i i s sr l meti ous to c I ms t i se J agA t Bingh's ivc-rii, a 11 d a Iso 1 *es t ■ > wu 3 
the title of Prija on Mad! m Singh, art iunger brother of Jagat Singh* 
with orders hi join Bddh| Kirin, J a gat Singh fortified M no, 1 nit he 
was soon compelled to submit. Three years latt r, hiweavi', he was 
in trouble again, but the affair must have lieen ninirahty settled. 
I nder Shah .Jahun lierendered dktmgubkxl service t<>the empire, 
hut in 1044 * his son Kajnip leljolled and Jngat Singh was drawn into 
the itJvoit, but after the fall of Man and Niirpur ho again submitted, 
ami after holding high commands on the north-west frontier died 
in lWO,'® 1 as will ha told in detail later on. 

During this reign the Mughal power attained the highest 
pitch of prosperity, and the vigour mid method manifest in ovary 
branch of the government were felt ami acknowledged oven in 
this extremity of the empire. The hill Rdjk had by this time 
quietly settled down into the position of tributaries, and the 
edicts of the Emperor wore received and executed with ready 
obedience, There are patents («a »«</*) still extant, issued between 
the reigns of Akbor and Aoraugzob* appointing individuals to various 
judicial and revenue offices, such as that of k, uz, kdnmtg& { or chatuHf ri. 
In some instances the present representatives of the family continue 
to enjoy the privileges and }x>w. ra conferred by the Emperors upon 
their ancestors, and even whore the duties have become obsolete^ 
the honor! lit iipindklion is retained. 

During the jieriod of Muhammadan ascendancy the hill princes 
appour on the whole to have lieen liberally treated. They still 
enjoyed a considerable share of power and ruled unmolested over the 
extensive tracts which yet remained to them. Thcr built forts 
made war upon each other, and wielded the functions of petty 

t**l Par ft fat] nrcaaiU of th* of Hull nr»> *p 3 i, J, to ihii volumr ' 
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sovereigns. < hi the demise of a chief, his successor paid the fees of * 

investiture, and received a confirmation of his title, with an honorary History 
• iress from Agra or Delhi. The simple loyalty of tho hill Rai^s 
appears to have won the favour and confidence of their conquerors 
for we frequently find them deputed on hazardous expeditions, and 
appointed to places of high trust in tho service of the empire. Thus 
n, the time of Shah Jahan (A.I). 1646) Jagat Chand, Rdjaof NiSrpur, 
at the head of 14,000 Rajpdts raised iu liis own country, conducted 
a most difficult but successful enterprise against the Uzbeks of Balkh 
and lladakshan. Llphmstone particularly recoixls tho noble exnmple 
of the Raja, who shared the labours and privations of the meanest 

soldier, and bore up as firmly against the tempests of that frozen 

legion as ngamst the fierce and repeated uttacks of the enemy. His 
heahh howevur, was fatally impaired, and ho scarcely lived to reach 
ns native lulls. Agam m the early part of tho reigii of Aumngzeb 

, , j tl "r Ra J" Mandate, grandson of Jagat Chand,'was 
depute,! to the charge of Bamian and (ihorband tho welter, , 
frontier of the Mnghal empire, and eight days’journey beyond the 

! > ,ll,ul - 1 I . won V J®*™ after ho was a second time appointed 
Ito this honourable poet, and created a mon$abddi ><{ il OOO hoise 
I n later days (A. 1)17o8), Rijn Glmroand Chand of Kangra was 
| updated bv Ahmad Shah Durrriiu to lx* Govemorof the Juilumiur 
l)t>»ib and the hill country Ijofcween the Sutlej and Ravi. 

i The K,,n ^ rr:i k' ILs Iiatl nominally come into the hands of Ahmad 
Miah six years lx-fore this event, being inclmW in the cession to 
him of the 1 unjab by his namesake, the Delhi Emperor. Kangra 
itself, however, remained still in the |x>ssession of Nawub Saif AJi 
KJam, the commandant nominated by the Mughal Court, who 
notwithstanding the cession, continued to correspond with Delhi * 
while the hill chiefs, emboldened by the general anarchy that pre- 
vadtxl, practically resumed their ancient indeiiendence, lunviny 
notiung to Ahmad Shall and to tho Nnwab only the lands iramedi- 
ately under the walls of the fort.'*> In this fort, however, Saif Aii 
held hw own for thirty years; and an idea of the strength and 
reputation of the stixmghold may be gathered from the fact that an 
isolated Aluhnmrastdan, with no resources beyond the rango of his 
guns, could maintain his position so long and so gidlantly. ° 

L. . Saif AK KWb died in 1774*>mid Sai.sirChand, who was at ^l>s^r 
tills tune R.ija of Kangra, immediately laid siege to tho fort but was Ch * nd * 
unable to reduce it. He then invited Sirdar Jai Singh Kanheya the 
Sikh chieftain who then ruled the Ran Doab between BatAla mid the 
bills, and who had already reduced the Hill States west of Kangra tc 

!*{ 1 Mr Barnea ffivm the name#* 8<tif Ullah Khan, 

rj • .*“• ” ,,rne * quote* a letter from the Kmperor to the Chaznba R.,4 —. 

• mg against the recorrrf of Chnri and Rehlu. Wnon»tnit- 

• Griffin, Punjab Chiofa; Griffin *account, whichi* followed iathauirt A n 

mwml re*prct« fr^m that <.f Mr. Burnt**. According to tho latter 
Singh laid siege to Kangra in 1781-82, Saif G||* (Ali) Khil hill J>l 

«*»**"»»«? ut nr dml during thr nmi L gwriwo .umndl^i' 1 b “‘ 

ihen held tW fort till 17«6 Harrison surrendered. Jai Singh 
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the position of tributaries, 12 *' to assist him, and the latter sent n con¬ 
siderable force under Gurbakhsh Singh to take part in the attack. 
With characteristic Sikh adroitness Gurliakhsh Singh procured the 
surrender of the fortress to himself for his master, not to Sansar 
Chaud. Jai Singh hekl Kiingra until 1784-85, when haring been 
defeated near Hataln by Mahan Singh, Sukarchakia, aided among 
others by Sansar Chand, he withdrew from the hills, leaving Kangra 
in the hands of its legitimate prince, to whom it was thus restored 
about two centuries after its occupation by Akljar. 

Sansar Chand, a man of considerable ambition and no small 
ability, was now in a position for which ho had long been striving. 
'The acquisition of this celebrated stronghold completed tho integrity 
of his ancient dominions ; and the prestige which attached to the 
possession of the fort from its reputed strength and its long associa¬ 
tion with imperial power, favoured his schemes of aggrandisement. 
He arrogated to himself the paramount authority in these hills, and 
revived the local tradition which placed Kangra at the head of the 
eleven Jullundur principalities. He seized for himself the lands which 
Todar Mai had set apart as imperial demesne, and by assiduously 
pressing his claim to superiority succeeded in levying tribute fiom 
all the surrounding chiefs. Every year, ou fixed occasions, these 
princes were obliged to attend his Court, and to aocompauy him with 
their contingents whenever he undertook a military expedition, bor 
twenty vears he reigned supremo throughout these hills, and raised 
his name to a height of renown never attained by any ancestor of his 
race. Had he remained content with these successes, he might still 
have bequeathed a princely inheritance to his descendants ; but bis 
aggressive nature was about to bring him in collision with powers 
mightier than himself, and to sow the seeds of that decay which in 
the present time has overtaken his family. In A. D. 1803 he made 
a descent upon the Bari Doab, but was quickly replied bv the forces 
of Ranjft Singh, who had already become the terror of tfie Punjab. 
In the following year he again attempted to establish himself at 
Hoshiarpur, but was again obliged to retire on the approach of 
Ranjft Singh with other Sikh confederates. He now abandoned his 
design upon the plains, but in 1805 fell upon the Hill State of 
Kahldr, half of whose possessions lie on this lienk of the Sutlej. 
Having seized the taluka of Bati contiguous to his own district of 
Mahal Mori, he built a fort to protect his conquest. Kahldr not 
being in a position to resent this insult solicited the aid of the 
Gurkhas, who had already overrun the hills tietween the Gogra and 
the Sutlej, a distance of more than 300 miles from their own liorder. 

The Gurkhas gladly responded to the call, and crossed the 
Sutlej. The first action was fought at Mahal Mori in May 180f». 
The Katoches were signally defeated and fled in confusion to Tfra, 
where there were fortified palaces belonging to the Raja. But the 
Gurkhas pressed on for Kot Kangra, keeping up their communica¬ 
tion with BiMspur on the Sutlej. The memory’ of the disastrous 

tw> Mr Barb** cii«* a dortimtnt under hit ***1. tinted 17?*> A D . fixing the 
CUmU tribnt* at R« 4001 
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days which then followed stands ont as a landmark in the annals of CHAP. L B. 
the hills. Time is computed with reference to that period, and 
every misfortune is justly or unjustly ascribed to that prolific source 
of misery and distress. The Gurkhas prepared to establish their Tb#Gark, * M - 
success. Certain portions of the country wore subdued and held by 
them ; other portions, including the fort of Ksingra and the principal 
strongholds, remained in the hands of the Katoches. Each iiarty 
plundered the districts held by the other to weaken his adversary's 
resources. The i*eople, harassed and bewildered, tied to the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms ; some to Chamba, some to the plains of the 
Jullundur Dotfb. Other hill chieftains, incited by Sansar Chand’s 
former oppressions, made inroads with impunity, * and aggravated 
the general disorder. For three years this state of anarchy con¬ 
tinued in the fertile valleys of Kringra ; not a blade of cultivation 
was to be seen : grass grew up in the towns, and tigresses whelped 
in the streets of Xadauu. At last, rendered desfwrate by his circum¬ 
stances, the Katoch chief invoked the succour of Ranjft Singh. The 
^nngra and gave battle to the Gurkhas in August 
ltt09. Hie Gurkha army, exposed to the malaria of the vallev, had 
suffered severely from sickness. Fever had decimated their ranks 
and prostrated the strength and courage of the survivors, yet the 
neld was long and furiously contested. At last fortune declared in 
favour of the Sikhs, and the Gurkhas were obliged to abandon their 
conquests on this side of tho Sutlej. With this battle the indepen¬ 
dence of Sansar Chand ceased for ever. Ran j ft Singh was not the 
man to confer so large a favour for nothing. Tho hill Raja and his 
Sikh ally started fur Jawalainukhi, and there in the holy temple 
Hanjft Singh executed an agreement, stamped with his own hand 
dyed in saffron. Ho resei ved to himself the fort of Kiingra, and the 
sixty-six villages from the valley allotted by ancient usage for the 
maintenance of the garrison : but in other respects guaranteed to 
Sansar Chand aU his hereditary dominions, and all his conquests free 
from any condition of service. In that very year, however, Ran jit 
•Nngh departed from his engagement, and year by year eucroached 
more and more on the Katoch chief s independence. 


By the surrender of the fort, Sansar Chand not only sealed Ac, 
tne destinies of hi6 own house, but precipitated the downfall of ? Ih# 
the other hill princes. So long as he remained paramount, them sia*®*” 5 ' 1 
were ties of blood and birth which made him content with tributes 
and contingents. But now an ambitious stranger had been 
introduced, who had no sympathy with the high caste Rajput, 
and was intent on only prosecuting his own plans of aggression 
and conquest. Kanjit Singh began to disclose his designs upon 
ln 1813-14 ,' 311 tho first victim to his rapacity being 
K*ja Bhrip Singh of Haripur. The plan was skilfully and'deliber¬ 
ately toid. The Raja was directed to raise a large forco to 
assist in some operations on the Indus; aud when tho military 


1811 he had sent an array into the hills to collect tribute and ah th.. 
*° rt Kotila fell into hie hands, the Qoleria commandant who had 
aacceufally retie ted Sansar Chand being rewarded with a j'dgfr in the Bari Do*b. 
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®" strength of the population was drained < tT and the country ley 

Hiitorj defenceless, ho was summoned to Lahore. On the day that he 

ofiSiliTS leave to return, he was shameless] v arrested and told that 

tj lUnjft he would not lie allowed to go until he surrendered his kingdom, in 

Sicgb. exchange for a jdijir grant. Without waiting for a reply , I Jesu 

Singh was sent off with an a mv of ten thousand Sikhs, and the 
territory was quietly annexed. The Riija way restored to libertv, 
but spumed the offer of a jdgi r. He bud, however, during his own 
incumbency assigned for the support of his fuimde household 11 
revenue of Rs, 20,000, and this Ran]it Singh left untouched. These 
1 an ds form the jdgi r of Raja Ragmith Singh , the | >r esen t re] .ufson - 
tative of the family. At the commencement of the cold season of 
1815, Ban jit Singh up|»omted. a grand rendezvous of all his forces, 
personal and tributary, to meet at Suilkot, the hill chiefs among the 
rest being exited to attend at the head of their respective con- 
liugeuts. The R&jis of A irpur and dusirfn failed to obey the 
imperious summons, and as » penalty for their disobedience Ruiijii 
Singh imjiosod Hues designedly fixed beyond the ability to p»y. 
Raja Umed Singh of Jusyyiin moekly succumbed to his fan. . :md 
resigned his dominions to the tsar per, receiving a jitjir of Rs. 12,000 
per ajuwun. But Raja Bfr Singh of Atirpur was made of sterner 
stuff. After vainly endeavouring to raise the iniquitous demand, 
even by the sale of his sacrificial vessels, ho was sent to Xfirpur 
necompanied by u Bikh army and obliged to give up the foil. During 
the night, however, he contrived to effect his escape into the nuigh- 
bouring Bcate of Cliamba, where rallying his subjects ho made a 
desperate attempt to recover his birth-right. But the tactics and 
resources of the simple hill chief were no match for the disciplined 
skill and veteran battalions of Ran jit Singh. He was Ijenten and 
forced to fly in disguise through unfrequented mountain paths, to 
British territory on the east of the Bntlej. 


In December 1816 Rina Rir Singh was ju Ludhiiiuu plotting 
with Shah Slrnja, the ex-King of Kabul, against t he Government of ' 
Ranjft Singh, who considered their raachinations of sufficient 
importance to Ixs matter of correspondence with the British Agent, 

Bir Singh w;is advised to leave Ludhiiimi, and was told that while 
we allowed him an asylum within our territories ho could not mukc 
»*? Of his security to stager the ,*** other wliXhT After 
this intimation, the exiled Baja retired to Arid, the capital of the 
petty Hill State of BMgub Here he lived ten years in constant 
correspondence with l k miter*, never abandoning the hop of ultimate 
success. In A. D. 1820, encouraged probably by the dangerous 
illness of Ran jit Singh, the Raja determined on another struggle for 
lik principality. Starting in the garb of a famr, he reached 
Fatehpur, a village of Nfirpur l tiering on Harijuir. The villas rfi 
functionary, a man called lHiiara, recognised the Raja m spite o JLi 
his disguise, and immediately gave intelligence to the Sikh Command ^ 
ant at Mrpur, and news was sent by express to Lahore that the 
hiUs were m rebellion. When the arrival of their chief vis 
the military population rose to a man and joined Bfr 
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and. The fort was invested; but within a week succour arrived caAF Tl B 
e person of Desa Kingh at the head of mi overwhelming force, Hiit&ry 
ir Singh was obliged for the second time to seek refuge in Chamba, Ac ,. Whm 
t the Chamba Raja, having a salutary fear of the KMlsn power; «**»Dhteict 
ve up the fugitive prince, who for the next seven years ktuguished £{ n ^ ftnjft 
captivity in the fortess of Gobindgarh at Amritear. Bir Sindh's 
’ife was sister to Chart Singh, the Cbambu chief, und resided with 
rr brother. At her solicitntioi i, and in remorse for his own conduct 
limi t Singh ransomed his brother-in-law at the price of Ba. 85,000. 

Unjit Singh then renewed hLs offer of a jdtjir, assigning Kntldot 
ortli Rs. 12,0CH> t a fertile district on the IUvi, hut outage the hills, 

)r the Raj us support; but Bir Singh would not condescend to 
jive anything* His queen and infant sou still lived at Ckainbu, and 
vere not aljove accepting a monthly sti^nd of R& 500. But' Bfr 
iingh took up his residence at Dhamta], a religious shrine of great 
repute on the edge of the plains, and the o|)on refuge of those in 
trouble and distress. The last days of this prince are worthy of his 
iharacter and aiw. fn A. IJ". 1848, when the British and the 
!<ikha met in hostile array on the banks of the Sutlej, Bfr Singh 
bn misod the standard of revolt and besieged Xiirpur, Tb& 
tcitement was too much for a frame broken by age and the vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune; and he died before the walls of the fort, with tho 
msolatory assurance that his enemies were overthrown and his 
[wrongs avenged. 


Dntdrpur was the next to fall. In A, D, 1818 Gobind Chand, 

Raja of Datthpur, died, and his son whs hekl in durance until be 
consented to yield up his territory, taking in exchange a jd$W grant. 

Amidst this wreck of hill princi[jalities Kibe alone remmned^eom- an*, 
paratmdy unhurt. Hanjft Singh, at one time had doomed it to 
i lest ruction, but the Sikh minister, Raja Dhinn Singh, bed obtained 
in marriage two processes of the Kiln* family, one the daughter of 
he reigning chief, Gobimi Singh, and the other the daughter of his 
‘rothei; Miiiu Devi Singh ■ and through his interest Sft>a escapei 
a yearly tribute of Rs, 1,500, and the surrender of the 
irincipul fort to a Sikh garrison. The country, however, was 
ivided between tlie two brothers, territory Worth lis. 15,000 (subject 
> tribute) beag given to the Raja, and taJuka Kotila worth 
te. 5,000, unconditionally to Mian Devi Singh, it remains to mention 
Cotlehr, which had for a long time past maintained n precarious K^fabr. 
xistenoe. In tho time of the Katoch chief Ghamand Chand, grand¬ 
father of SauflHr (hand, the tahika of Chanki* forming half "of the 
iriocipahty, had been annexed to Kdngra, and during the period of 
Janenr Ch«nd r s power, the Raja became entirely dispossessed. When 
Hauser Chand, was pressed by tho Gurkhas, the Raja* of Kotlehr 
took advantage of hi a embarrassment to recover the fort of Kotwal 
d. a hereditary stronghold on the second range of hills over- 
uging the Sutlej. In 1825 the Sikhs laid siege to this place. For 
q months the siege was maintained without success, the Raja 
mmanding the garrison in person. At last the Raja was promised 
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, p a fair of fe. 10,000, and on tins inducement, imtmM the fort- 
— His family enjoys the jdgir to tins day- 
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«10 "! tile loitl paramount of the hills, and at ono time a formidable rival 

s ‘” lr • tothe power of Kan jit Singh himself. But he bud fallen toUMi 

raiiacit^and violence, and long Itef ore his death Imd ^nk mto the 

.Motion of tin uljseqnious tributary of Lahore. I»* 819 ' M t ' 
the traveller, describes lrim as poor and discontented ami suspicion.-- 
,f the designs of Baajft Singh. Hie son. Anrrfd Chain], eucowde-i 
him, the Sikhs exaCtmg a lakh of rupees as the fee of invert iWie. 
hi 1827-28 Anriid Chand having visited Lalioi-e, Hum it ntiigh 
preferred a request on behalf of IT.™ Singh, .™ of the minister 
Dhmn Singh, for the hand of his sister. Surrounded Iry Sikhs m 
the Lahore capital, the Katoch chief pretended to acquiesce, and 
returned houwwaris. His mind, however, was made up, and srerng 
the fullv of resistance, ho determined to sacnhce his kingdom, and 
to lire an exile from Ida native hills, rather than com promisethe 
honour of his ancient house. There were not wanting rnuiic Hors, 
uvan of his own household, who advised him m keep hm nmntiy, 

. m d submit to tliu disgiace. But the young pnnco mis inexorable: 
i* ci-nsseil i In- Sutlej with all his household and retainer, and sought 
a refuge from oppression within British territory, hanjit hungh 
and his ministers were foiled and enraged ; lint the person and 
honour of the Katoch Iktja were safe beyond their reach. His 
0 Cuntry lav defenceless at their feet, and was immediately attached 
in the name of the Kliilsa. To imrsons unacquainted with the 
prejudices of tho hills, it mav appear unacoountable that a kingdom, 
country, home, kindred and friends, should be deliberately re- 
Unfinished, in order to maintain a point of otiquotto, I lie family Of 
Ohidn Singh were HAjpdte legitimately descended from the roval 
house of Join mu ; and it appears scarcely m act of presumption chm 
h^ the powerful mil tie ter of Lahore, with no blot on his escutcheon* 
should uspuo to obtain a Katoch princess for his son- But by im¬ 
memorial practice among the hill chiefs?, the daughter of the Baja 
can only marry one of equal rank with her father, and any chief 
who should violate this rule would most assuredly he ilograded from 
his caste* Dhian Singh was not a liaja, that is t* say, he was not 
the hereditary chief of a hill principality. He could not lx>ast of a 
title handed down through ft hundred ancestors, and, though lie 
was a Baja by favour of Runjit Singh, his rank wh? not admitted 
among the proud mid ancient highlanders- Shortly at Lev reaching 
Hard war, his chosen retreat, Raja Aurtid l hand married In* twn 
sister to Sodaraen Bah, Raja of Garbwal, and at the y lose f the 
year died of paralysis, LI is son Itaja Ranbir i 'hand reeded for Wm$f\ 
years with the rest of the family at Arki, whirli had before boon the 
refuge of Btr Singh, the exiled' fhija of Ndrpur ; but in lSiJtf hr 
accepted from Kanjft Singh n jdgir in the pewywta of Mulid Mors 
worth Rs* 00,000, which was offered ut tho intercession of the 
British Resident at Lndhtfnn. 
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Besides this wholesale seizure of eutire principalities, other CHAP. I. B. 
noighl louring States were mutilated and deprived of their fairest Hiatory. 
possessions. The most prominent instance was Chamlm. r rho Hiltory fnjm 
greeter portion of this State consists of steep, rugged mountains, the Jejth of 
yielding a scanty revenue, and not worth the cost and trouble of Sftn *** Cb * nd ' 
occupation. To the uninviting character of the country Chamba owes 
her present independence. But there was one part of the territory 
which equalled in richness the most eligible districts in the hills. 

This was tcUuka Rihlu, an 05 x 511 and accessible plateau stretching 
far into tho valley of Kangra, of which indeed it formed n natural 
portion. Tho possession of this tract had always been a bone of 
contention. The Mughals appropriated it as an imperial appanage, 
and on the decline of their power, the Chamba chief re-asserted his 
hereditary chum. When Sunsar Chand rose to eminence he attempted 
to seize it , but Raja Rai Singh of Chamba advanced in person to 
the defence and lost his life on tho battle-field of Norti, a frontier 
village. A cenotaph has been erected on the spot where the chief 
fell, and an annual fair, attended by thousands, is celebrated there 
on the anniversary of his death. Sansar Chand succeeded only in 
retaining a few of the bonier villages, but Ranjit Singh, after tho 
cession of the fort of Kangra, annexed the whole taluka ; and from 
the Sikhs it 1ms descended to ns and forms a part of the district of 
Kangra Proper. Chamba keeps the rest of her territory, subject to a 
yearly tribute. Thus fob, and for ever, these petty hill dynasties, 
one at least of which had endured for 2,009 years. While our 
ancestors were unreclaimed savages, and the Empire of Rome was 
yet in its infancy, there was a Katoch monarchy, with an organized 
government at Kangra. In 181 o tho work of demolition begun, and 
in 1828 Ranjit Singh was alisolute master of all tho lower hills 
l»tweon the Sutlej and the Ravi. 


The fate of the Kangra princes is a remarkable contrast to the 
fortunes of tho hill chiefs across tho Sutlej.There, the British 
power delivered the country from the yoke of tho Gurkhas and 
restored the native princes without exception to indejiendeuce. llu* 
knowledge of this genorosity made the dethroned chieftains of the 
District look forward with anxious hope to the coming of the British 
rule, and converted them into desperate and discontented subjects 
when they fonnd that the English Government intended its conquest 
for itaolf. So strong was this feeling of disappointment that three 
of tho Kangra princes, as will be hereafter related, actually rose in 
insurrection during the last Punjab war in 1848-49. 

The District was visited by both the English travellers burster 
and Moorcroft, during the period of native rule. Forster passed 
l through it in 1788. His book of travels gives a vivid idea of tho 
Country at that time ; the enthusiastic loyalty with which the people 
of one petty State welcome tboir Raja returning to his capital from 
a foray on a neighbour; the dread with which another Raja who 
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-.muses himself by having offenders torn to pieces by elephants in 
C^Te h^Uce is legarded ; the wonderful prestige of the bikh 
horsemen by whom Nfduun and Haripur were then overmn. At 
rr^h^of two solitary plundering Gurchnrn* the pitta of a 
custle flv oiwn, and the best of everything is humblyplaccd at th 
fcd of tho intruders. Moorereft was m the dtstnc* m 1820. 

HeTentions that line rioe was then hifii 

scV* per rupee; coarse nee at 48 ; wheat at 40, yet there aw w»» 
a lo ha.vLt. Cattle fetched from four to a* rupees a lie-ad. 
•iC pv'c^re little mow thanone-thinlthose wh.ch have preva.led 

during the last ten years. 

The first Sikh war ended in March 1846 in 
Lahore and the cession to the Bntisl, Government of the Jultandnr 
Dcwb and the hills between the Mutlej and t he Ravi. The oocupetio 
of this district, however, was not entirely uno^of 
standing the successes of the llntish arms and in despite of tbetreaty 
dictated at l-ahore, the commandant at haugra, reiving on 
honoured prestige of the fort, refused to surrender, rho garrison 
at Kotin also followed his example. The British Resident came up 
in haste, and Diwan Dlnanath, the minister at Iahore, exercised both 
sunphcatioii and menace. But not until after a delay of two months 
when a British lirigade had invested the fort 'lid the resolution of 
the Sikh governor give way, and he then agreed to evacuate, on con- 
dition of a free and honourable passage for himself and bia 
After the surrender of the fort, a native infantry regiment was sent 
to garrison it, and a detachment of eighty men, under a European 
officer, was posted at Kotla. A full corps of the line was also 
stationed at the fort of Niirpur, and orders were received to raise a 
local regiment from tbo military potation of the lidU. for cm 
management, the whole of the hill tract between the riutlej and Ravi 
(excepting the Jaswan Valley) was constituted a nepurnto Dustnct, 
of’ which Ueutenant lake, Asaistaut Commissioner, was placed in 


charge. 

At the beginning of 1848, the hills were aupjiosed to be suffi¬ 
ciently peaceable to permit of a reduction of the military force, The 
line regiment in occupation of Kangra was removed altogether, ami 
the hill corps, then organized and disciplined, was directed to receive 
charge of the fort. The garrison at Niirpnr was also reduced to 
three companies, detached from the head-quarters of the regimenv 
at Haiipur. When, however, in April of the same year, the Mooltan 
insurrection broke out, and the second Sikh war began, three com¬ 
panies of the line were ordered immediately from the -8th Regiment 
at Hoshiarpur to garrison the fort of Kangra, and the hill regiment 
went back to their cantonment in the valley. As the insurrection 
spread in the plains emissaries from the leaders of the rebellion were 
sent into the hills, inciting the hill chiefs to rise against the British 
Government, and promising them restoration to their hereditary 
kingdoms if the rebellion should prove successful. Disappointed at 
the conduct of the Government towards them, tho hill Rajas were 
all disaffected; the Sikh overtures were favourably received, and 
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promises of assistance were exchanged. At the end of August lJS'iH, B 

Ham Singh, a Pathsnia Rajpiit, and son of the minister of the ex- Hittory 
Raja of N urpur, collected a band of adventurers from the neighbour- g ik j, w »r» 
ing hills of Jammu, suddenly crossed the Ravi, and threw himself andetuWjh 
into the unoccupied fort of Shah pur. That night he received a lilb Hul«. 
congratulatory deputation from the neighbourhood, anti proclaimed 
by beat of drum that the Knglish rule had ceased, that Dahp Singh 
was the paramount power, and that Jaswant Singh, son of Raja Bir 
Singh, was Raja of Xurpur and Ram Singh his wttztr. The news of 
this insurrection reached Hoshiarpur before it arrived at Kangra, 

and a small force at once hastening to the spot invested the fort. 

During the night, the rebels fled and took up another position on a 
wooded range of hills close to the town of Xrirpur. Shortly after¬ 
wards, Mr. J. Lawrence, the Commissioner, and Mr. Banies, the 
District Officer, came up with reinforcements. The position wa-s 
stormed, Ram Singh routed, and obliged to seek shelter in the camp 
of the Sikhs at RasuL During his occupation of the hill he was 
joined by about 400 men firm the surrounding villages, some of 
them Rajputs of his own family, but principally idle, worthless 
characters who had nothing to lose. 


In November of the same year, a band of four or five hundred 
plundering Sikhs under Basawn Singh besieged the fort of Pathankot 
in the Gurdaspur District, and before this insurrection was final' 

• melled, intelligence was received that Raja ParmodhChand, hatoch, 
had raised the standard of rebellion in the eastern extremity of thi 
District. The Depntv Commissioner of Kangra, who had proceeded 
to Pathankot, was ordered to retrace his steps as fast as possible, 
escorted bv three companies of the hill regiment. In the meantime 
the hill Rajas of Jaswrin and Datarpur, and the Sikh priest, Bedt 
Bikrama Singh,'» enccuraged by this example, spread revolt through¬ 
out the length of the Jaswan Valley, hum Hajipur to Kupar. Mr. 
Lawrence, the Commissioner, with a chosen force, undertook then 
chastisement in person. Meanwhile the proceedings of the Katoch 
Raja became more clearly defined. He had advanced from Mahal 
Mori to Tira, the fortified palace of his ancestors, and had Liken 
lossession of the neighbouring forts of Riyah and Abhemanpur, From 
hich the cannon and ammunition of the old Sikh garrisons had not 
x>n removed. A salute of twenty-one guns was fired from the 
mpart of Riyah, and the people were informed that their hereditary 
hief had again assumed control of his dominions. ie 
Officer used every exertion to bring the RAja to his senses, offering 
Btill to procure him the pardon of Government and restitution of his 
if l,„ _™.h .li.K»r,d his forces and return peaceably to Mahal 
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jdgir , if he would disband his forces and return peacoabry 
Mori. But his good offices were rejected, and on the 3rd December, 
when the detachment from Pathankot was withm ten au Jea of 
Tira, intelligence was brought that an army of 800 Katoch followers 
had crossed the river, and intended to attack it on the march, 
afterwards the insurgent force was descried on the opposite bunk of 
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CBAPL a a hrosd ravine, and ^ u ®ito^o^ttack* The insurgents 
£& rtf* • ^ was wounded, «* 

were mot by a woIWhmK ’. , , m( j wat0 ebisod by the 

sifter a short engagement ^ ^ ^ ufTi™« Two itoya 

British dotarkment to within a ^ ^ ^ ^ t ovear word to 

want, the *g 

;mb *f ^ a ' smuntW ' 

four P*S* rf the Kernel. Bija, the 

riimultanoonslv with the o c , . jhj D _ Tbo Datftrpuv 

forea under Mr* Luwismcc- ^ho Jaswqp ttaja offered 

Rsjti fvHs made pnsonoi ?>} t and tho other at Kkarot. 

His two little ta- The 

wore attacked mul plundered- Bedi Biknnua 

were arrested, and then '' u ,, ; . on, u eunij) of 

^mgh, fr^ghteiR-l by^^ P^f^led, and his forte and pAces 
S0M? Singh. Hls ,■»“?' r ,,, huwovor whs not yet over. In January 
rased to the ground, t 1 .... s*. Sinirh to irivu him two Sikh 

reguneite each oOO eUte fe. lU , L )ah. heights, a nd£ 

lull. He tooh upa sttte g I w( » u toward, the plains, tfe 
which overhangs the ... J , lnug t .ironeed, a Meries ol 

quarter from whichi‘' ‘ _ig^ a varying from SO to 100 feet high, 
peri»iwiienUir n atl . 0 ng and 3most imprugnuble position, 

tfo^of XX under General Wheeler, marohod to the attack, and 

P°Xu were driven from their fastness with cons, don, ble slniightoi. 
the relish »<■ “ ]QBS to ^ British force. After tho victory of 

Pnbir Clumd was piirauod, ivTt&fadi awd.placed <n CCmf 
mont, and Kfeigra solosidsd into u tranquil BntJflh proviWMJ, 

Tku following accounts of tbo owute of 16Jm U taken from the 
Vuuiab Mutiny Report. Tku ^uliaritios of this Distnctare its 
mountainous nature, the number of rivers traverse 

it Hid the number of petty chieftains and lull forts u limb art 
dbuoraed over its area,—the Erst two causes combining to make 
nommunication difficult and uncertain, and the last ivndonug n 
T TirtQ ^, t ,™ euoooiftllY in times of anxiety like those under roview. 
"hit tho District Officer should bo kept well informed of nvm event 
, icnurriug any whore. Very much of its tranquillity depends on tho 
rn-esemuWof the two strong ft rwesses of hnugra and b nrpnr. 
R«! w ho holds the fort (of K.mgraV’ »y the country people, 
“ holds the hills." Major Taylor, tho Deputy Commissioner, was 
0 -. m pin-l to entertain « ve ry large number of men to watch tku 

|)Sj it ttwlllkrpUT- > 

(jij I'Be forfrjfoiag occouni. ib ftbridg&l from Mr, Biruoft Jr!ftttiement lift port, 
li Uu i,od BC3tB«wh8t vSjoud tho b<mtidiirift5 ot LhiM Ui*trict, Uut it »fptM«d more 
rrmTnit rr ^ fa* trice qftt hare thfl hiafapry of nit tfcc Kutoch, chieluins retker luiu 
d'irid* it bflVrrwn th* Gaieiuer ol Ibis District and that ol .Ekidhiarptir, 
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ferries and the iiahahi or hill passes and his anxiety was further CBAFJ* £ ' 
increased by the manifestation in two instances of an uneasy feoliri(LC History 
: among the hill chiefs. The first was by Itiijii Par tab (..hand of ftra, tko Mminy 
who seemed inclined to raise troops on his own account. Major Uke 
with great promptitude removed the Katodi ihamular of Tiro, who 
was one of his adherents, and subst It at ed a Mnliaruui:rlan, who 
afforded constant and true information regarding the Rejsi*s move¬ 
ments, and no outbreak took place. There was, however, one petty 
rising originated bv a pretender, of unknown origin, to the extinct 
title and kingdom of the late Rni Thsikur ttingh of Kuln. Under 
the impression that British power was annihilated, this person 
endeavoured to excite i\ rising against Gvfin Singh, the rightful heir, 
among the people of Kulu mid Smwj. Major Hai, Assistant Com- 
miseioner at Kulu, had, how ewer, ton on the watch, and on the 
first overt net apprehended the jftu-diknnt 1 \iyt;ib Singh, mid exeenteu 
him, with five of his chief men, Sixteeu other conspiraters were 
imprisoned by the same officer, A largo store of powder and arms 
feurid In his fort, most of which seemed to have been long buried 
there, was destroyed. 

A great impression was made upon the people by the energy 
uvi ri l . d b v Mu jors I ia kc ;n i r 1 lay lor hi oecu pyi ng th e Ktfn gre Fort, 

This stop was taken early on the morning of May 14th, when a 
party Of Captain Vounghushand s *her<1it (or lion-hearted) police 
were marched into the citadel. This wa a further defended by a 
howitzer taken from the fort below. The bulk of the treasure was 
at the same time sent into the citadel arid the remainder lodged in 
the newly fortified police station. Kvery house in Dharmfiffla was 
guarded by a detail of police or new levies, a part of which was also 
detached ns the Jail guard. The post office was brought under a 
strict surveillance, the ferries and passes guarded, and all vagrants 
seized and brought before the Magistrates for examination. When 
information of the mutinies of the native troops at Jhclnm and Sifilkot 
reached Katfgiu, Major Taylor disarmed the left wing of the 4th 
Native Infantry with the aid of the men of the police battalion, and 
marched M miles the same night, with a part of the same body and 
some Sikh cavalry, to Xin pnr to disarm the i ight wing of the same 
regiment stationed at that place. The men had, however, voluntarily 
surrendered their arms to their commauditig olficer, Major \\ ilkie, 
at Ins simple request, before Major Taylbreunhl .trrrvo. Rogniding 
this Major Lake very truly observes that it was, u one of the most 
remarkable epiiicdes of this eventful mutiny and one which contrasts 
most favourablv with the horrible outrages recoded elsewhere. 

The head-quarters of fch& District were first fixed at Kot Eangrn. , f 
There were many reasons which made the selection appropriate- tr ^ ct and it* 
Py There was a garrison in the tott, and a populous town ensconced 
under the walls ; but uWe ML there was the prestige attadimgio 
the nauiE'. The same spot which had ruled so long the destinies of 
I the hills still continued to remain the seat of local power. As time 
■ i^eitt on, however, it was found that outside the fort, which was 
|j fully occupied by the garriawn* tliere was no aufilemut room on the 
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hig u ground for “^fields would'"!»« ££ 

tonment anjl tte \cm b ^ wanted for the lull regiment 

very unhealthy. A c . ^ the District, and Homo waste 

which Government «*i r ' n , ; A selected for the puri>oee. 

« - «*» J® 

1 Ue spot b ^“. , . ^ there> go t te nttme was transferred to 

id that i > officers of the regiment built themsolves 

the cantonment. f ii j i v gome of the civil officers* 

who got “W") L many ^advantages of the latter place in point of 
attracted by the many lv £ ^ ^ Marrfl , 1855 , the 

i-rUnuTneraofthe SUct were moved to!only 
, u TahsiUldr of the pargana being left at Kot hangn . 

^ t addition to 11 small bazdr which sprang up near tliehnes.of 
t ine, in nuu * c.* w Gaddi peasant* houses scattered 

{*** na ^r! V fliflr^n^he forest Dlmrmsala contained only some seven 

iTSl 155? £2, “ ,.h«k a~> a*—»'* 

ground commonly known as Bliagsu. 

As at first formed the District extended to the Ravn within the 
hills A and in the plains included 83 villages at the h<md of the Wn 
S and extending from the foot of the hills to Pathankot, which 
“XliS in the cession of 1846. These villages belong 
^tirek to the plains. They do not constitute an onguud port on 
of the ancient hill principality of N.irmir, nor at cjS«ion of the hi^ 
.lid thev at first appertain to the jurisdiction of Kangra. But on 
the demarcation TCWndary bctw^n Bntish temtory jUhc. 

dominions of Maharaja Dalip Singh, the villages, for sake of com- 

nactnoss were made over to us. After annexation, when the whole 

jwJb fell under British rule, these villages clearly belonged to the 
Kstoictof Gurdaspur; and accordingly m 1852, after the oomph- 
,tion of the settlement, they were transferred ; while m 1861 the 
hiU taiukas of Kandi and Shahpur belonging to the .Ndrpur P< ir 'J' l "f- 
1 uid lying between the RAvi and tho Chala, a tributary of the Befc. 
wire'made over to the same District* in order to connect it with 
the sanitarium of Dalhousie. In the same v e«r (1862) ocmsiderabh 
changes were effected in the internal subdmsons of ‘lie District. 
As arranged at the time of the first settlement of land revenue, the 
head-quarters of tahsil subdivisions were fixed at KAngra, NArpnr, 
Harimir and Nadaun. The head-qnnrtera of the two tahs.U last 
named were now transferred to Dora and Hamfrpnr. From the old 
tahsil Of Haripur, the Muka of Ramgarh was transferal to the 
Kingra jurisdiction; and the tainko« of Cbampir Balihar, Kaloha 
•ind (tarli were transferred from the old Nadaun Tahsil to the 
tahsil of Deni. The NAdnnn Tahsil has since gone by the name of 
Hamirpur, the namo of the place to which its head-quarters were 
moved. In this way these two tahsil* were made more equal in siae, 
more oompwt, and with ther head-quarters more in their centres; 
there were also other reasons for the change, for Haripur was out 
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the wav, luring off the high road to the plans, and the tom. of 
Uaun was in the j<.,ir of Raja Jixlhbfr Cband, who about this tune Hlrtorj. 
t& invested by Govern men t with the civil charge of Ins own tom- 
ry. Pan,,, na K/mgra, originally largo, had now been increased by ottteOrt'j* 
he addition of iafok Rrimgnih. It had always given much the 
wit work, ns it contains the richest tracts in the District ; and thin \ 
kd io much increased that in IStiS it was found necessary to take 
NiSib-TahsMir from ptirgana KamiTpnr, inidto give ban detached 
' urge of the eastern part of the Kringm patgam. At hrst ho was 
itioned nt Bhawimn, hut in 18*16 ho was moved to the new station 
f pflarnpur in the centre of the tea-growing tract, i'in ally it was 
jund necessary for administrative reasons to constitute Piterapur a , 
eparate tuhsil: the change was made in 1886, the three Ushikaa of 
Vilani, Rijgfri and Bangdhfil being formed into the new tahsil. m 
18ti“-*i8, the to hi kit of tlassi Bnchertn, a long strip of couutiy extend- 
into the heart of the Kahldr territory, was restored to that 
Srat,- at a tribute eiraal to the land-tax then demandaWe. Shortly 
iL'fore the Sikhs ceded the Jullundnr Doabto the British Governmen t, 
j£ c Kahldr Kais had been compelled to grant this terete mjajir to ^ 
Sardiir Lelma Singh, the Sikh governor of the hills,; 60 on ““ 

Principle which was followed of giving back to the hillofaiefs nothing 
Erhich the Sikhs had taken, it had been treated as a Jdffir hfiaot 
the British Government, and therefore a part of the lvungra District. 


The tahsils of Nrirpur and Hiudpur as originally constitutod 

[contained little more than the areas of_ the ojd pnapipahties aftti 
which they are named; while the King™ l:ilisil eoni[.i)3e|l, wi i 
few exceptions, that circuit of country which had been under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the fort. Hip l«M sum of tho kntocl. _ 
j dominions led to the separation of the kudaun 1 ?' 18 ’ 5, “ 
iifow aulMlivisioii In OYOIT jwrge na is comprised a number of minor 
Liil(-divisions calied taluk™. These tetefcif are of very ^ntmvgin - 
contemporaneous probably with the hrst occupation of the foils. 
They uU bear distinctive names, and their tointdartes usualUj 
, the natural vaviations of the country. 1 ohtica m nr i J . . 

derations have seldom been allowed to interfere. A tahthi m the 

R““ ia liabl “ “ SSSff- hm to Sntoof A t&ka ' 

‘Each taluk* has its TW«kK 

so called after 

VidJeyfhaa distort boundaries, **£8* XXog 

SSviSi' i^die tiWof the anoerore the number was 
Dtoffl&i by arbitrary eacmachm^on ne,ghl W um,g 
te laics. The tehfa. as they at present stand have £* teWm 

Chapter I, A. On the subject of **<*«. Sir J. B. kyall wrote . 


0 I *1 

rJlTttrtDd-a. 
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Kangei District.] Deputy Commissioners. 


[Part A. 


CHAP-1, B. 

Hintory 

0 l d mb* 
division*. 


tt None of those changes involved any infraction of taluka boundaries, 
which remained just a* Mr. Barnes fixed them. I have made two or three 
changes iu the course of revision of settlement, but only for very good 
reasons. For instance, in pargana flamirpar I transferred/ap/»a i>oU 
Singhi from taluk* Ntidaunii Khalsa to lalttka Kotlehr, because it is almost 
separated from the former by the Nadaun jujir, and runs with taluka. iL ot- 
lehr, to which it anciently belonged. Again, in pargana KAngra, for wnilar 
reasons, mauza Mnnt was transferred from taluka Santa to Biblnand Uinml 
from PAIam to Bangnhnl ; the last named village wa», in some of Mr. 
Barue3* papers, classed hs belonging to FAlam, and in some as belonging t‘> 
KAigiri; by situation, character and ancient history it belongs to Bangabul. 
It is, 1 think, important that these taluka boundaries should bo recognize*! 
and respected in all administrative arrangements. The peasant proprietors 
of the hillf, wlio are a mixture of every caste and class, have strong local 
feelings or prejudices, which assist them in working together. To be of 
the same taluka is felt to be a considerable l>ond of umou among the 
headmen of villages ; this is a sentiment which should be fostered, as it 
may be very useful hereafter ” 


List of Di«. The table following shows the officers who have held charge of 
trict Officer*. ^ District since annexation :— 




Names of Officer*. 


Lieotcn&M Edward Lake ... 

Mr. 0. C. Horace . 

„ E. C. Hayley . 

,. T. D. Forayth • H ••• 

,, F. H. Cooper ... 

Major E. Lake . 

Mr. H. Jenkins ... ••• 

Major B. Taylor . 

Mr. tt. Sanudcr* ••a •" 

Major T. W. Mercer .. 

Mr. P. Eger ton . 

Colonel R. Young .. 4 

,i C. E. Elphinstoue 
„ J. E, f'racroft 

Major E. Paake . 

Mr. C. P. Elliot 

Major E. Paake . 

Captain A. iiareourt. 

Lieutenant-Colonel T. W. Mercer 

Major E. Paake . 

Mr. J. O. Cordery 

„ Vf. Coldstream . 

„ J. G. Cordory . 

„ J. D. Tremlett . 

Colonel C. V. Jenkins. 

Mr. J. A. K. Miller. 

„ C. M. Uivox ... ... 

„ O. W. Rivas . 

„ Kdsrard O’Brien. 

,, Clifford ... 

„ Alex. Anderson • • • »M 

„ R. Syko* 

Major F. \V. Egcrlin ... 

Mr. B. 8yk-a . 

„ J. G. Siloock ... 

A. F.. Martinean ... 

J. G. Bilcock 
F Ye*»d»ll ... ... 

J. G. Siloock .. 

„ Y. Yewdall ... ... 

J. G. Siloock . 



From 

To 


Annoiatioti 


January 

1847 


February 

1847 


1851 

. 


1*52 


1H53 



1853 


1854 



1854 


1855 



1856 


1856 


• •• •• 

1856 

Orb Janaary ’ 

1857 

• 

April 

1857 

28th Aofpist 

I8*i 

• 

September 

18Cu 

3rd September 

l&Ot 

. 

October 

1861 

18ih March 

1863 


April 

18*13 

15th December 

1663 

. 


1N6« 


1865 



1865 

3rd October 

ihC*; 


4th October 

I860 

4lh February 

1807 


Aib Februarv 

1807 

27ib April 

I860 


7lh Mny 

1800 

22nd Norvtnhvi 

I860 


23 rd November 

ISO? 

26th Dcoeml»er 

1800 


27th December 

I860 

llth April 

is7n 


12th April 

1870 

8tb March 

1872 


Pth March 

1872 

10th October 

1875 


2oth October 

1875 

5th November 

1875 


16«h November 

1876 

24th January 

1876 


26t)» January 

1870 

18th July 

1877 


21st July 

1877 

31at January 

1878 


28 th February 

1878 

6<h April 

l&HS 


7 lb April 

1885 

2lit April 

1885 


32nd April 

1885 

15th July 

1887 

• • ♦ 

lClh July 

1887 

22nd August 

1887 


22rd August 

1887 

25th November 

1803 


25th November 

1803 

12th January 

1894 


18th January 

1801 

10th March 

181*7 


20th March 

1807 

27th March 

1807 


28th March 

1807 

26th September 

1897 


27th September 

1807 

12th November 

1807 

••• 

12th Nor amber 

185)7 

18th April 

1608 


10th April 

1808 

27th October 

1808 

«•« 

28th October 

1808 

lbih October 

1500 

••* 

10th October 

180? 

3rd December 

1800 


4th December 

1809 

2nd April 

1000 

o»e 

3rd April 

1000 

19th Juno 

1900 

... 

20tb June 

1000 

I9th November 

1900 
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[PlBT A* 


Natn*» of OEicerH-. 







To 


CHAP. L !!■ 
Hi st 017. 

List of Dift- 

trlet OfHcei!*,, 


Obtain 0, Bofl 
Mi', L, Wbitc-Eiiur, l.ii. 
flafil miti ft. O, ttrws 
Mo. R. E, Tuunftliw»tKin«J 


2?0tu KoTerpbAf 

SOtll April 
ICfth Gdfcutor 
SJtb Junta O' 


l&QG 

1901 

IW1 

]f03 


2tftU April 
9th October 
Jcmoary 


1901 

1G01 

JOOB 




-A 


Some conception of the development of the District since it came JJp'JK 
into our hands may toe gathered from Table No l, winch gives aomo 
TJSiSUC five yearly periods, so far as they ere ™u . ■/ 
available ; while most of the other tables in Part B give comparative 
figures for t lie Inat few years* 
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Kano ba District:.] 


Density 

Section C«—Population. 


[Part A, 


CE&E I. C. K&ngra {including Kulu) has a density of total population on 
Population. total area of 80*2 persons to the square mile, being one i«f the four 
b^liv. Districts of the Province which have n density of less than 100 tn 
TMe'c of thv square mile- Ktfngra Proper alone ha a, however, a density 
exceeding 200 to the square mile, but the average population per 
square mile of total area is, in the case of thia District, a pepuliorly 
false measure of the pressure of the population on the soil. Only 
562,947 acres (according to present settlement figures) or 878 
square miles of the total area of Kangru 1*roper lire under cultiva¬ 
tion. The pressure therefore upon the cultivated area is 814 
persona to the square mile which approaches the rate of presaure 
in JullunduT, where the figure is 846. 

In his Ihstrict Report on the Census of 1881, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner wrote ns follows :— 

From Nurpur to Pfiiampar the population in very dense, and in the 
valley which stretches from Shdipur loBuiprith it must bo at Toast, 400 to 
the sqnara mile, which is very high for n triict so purely ngricultarnl. But 
iu other trusts it i& necessarily scattered owing to the nature of the country 

The Tahsijy in order of 
density are given in the margin 
end show that the dons tty in¬ 
creases the farther one pene¬ 
trates into the hills, until the 
fertile Palumpur Tahsil, the 
centre of the tea-growing in¬ 
dustry is limbed. 


Comity by 
T.fc.iis, 



Popn lotion 

Dtlttlty. 

Fhlimpor ... 

183^55 

300 

Kiivgm ... ... 

IMptaf, 


Himlrpnr ... 

011,424 

M& 

Dom 

1 S5, *36 

3*3 

N-firpar 

102,SS® 

IBS 

tCpUShh-Oitiiinn . 

1 1P.5A6 


Suit 

50,1331 

176 

Kulu ... m,- 

3&.054 

65 


* Town*. 

Tatit* 7 
Fart B, 




Tlie whole District contains three towns and 715 villages. All 
fopui(it(fln t the towns ami 648 of the villuges are in 

. '“mi Kingi'ii Proper. The population of the 

Xingrc ... 4,740 towns is given in the margin. Ktinimi 

n 7“... the old capital of the Diftriet, 

a decrease of 488 souls since 1891 and NtSrpnr continues to decrease 
Us population being less by 1,282 than in 1881. Once a centre of 
the shawl manufacture, which was earned on by Kashmiri refugees 
it has never recovered the injury to that trade caused by the 
FrancoGermnri war. Only two percent, of the District population 
live in the towns. 


JViTO. 


Cimrattor o( 

TlUk£F*i 


ye aTewgopoptihrfionof the -village* is 1,052 routs, through- 
out the District. & 

The - village of the Census statistics represents the finrnl 
rather than the socml unit of habitation. The fiscal ‘ villam-’nf 
Ksugra ns will to more fully explained in the paragraphs which 
deal with the land tenures of the District, has very httle .-. ^T 
blance to thewHleges of the plans. Among other poims of |,C™ 

W * ™ ted «• Bw t et&inglj.’ arnTsU ittS; 
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[Part A. 


Usance of a common village site (aMi). The dwellings of 
tho lull people ate scattered promiscuously over the country, each 
famtly living upon its own holding in a state of isolation from the 
other familie s which are grouped with it into a fiscal circuit. Somo 
of theso circuits are small ; others are of considerable extent and 
embrace a considerable population ; but even in the lurgest it is 
rare to find an aggregation of more than a few houses upon anv 
■ one spot, and as the Deputy Commissioner remarked in 1831 :_ 




Tho district is n very hilly one, and numerous *iur* extend in all 
directions from the great snowy tange 'Ilunnli or Dlmoln Dlinr a* it is 
called). Hence, with the exception of it few towns, the people tartly live 
in detached hamlets which th?y build among the fields they cultivate. The 
extens've use of mannro for the fields renders it necessary that they 
should hve on the spot, an the Inboor of carrying is necessarily so great 
in such a hilly country. Even when tlm villsgi r does not himself hve on 
the fields he will usually build his cattle-shed there, so as to have the 
snpp v of manure close at hand. The abundance of wood available 
obviates the necessity of using dung ns fuel, while in many places the soil 
I 18 t0< ' warren to yield good crops without artificial stimulus/’ 

Tho figures in Part B show tho population of the District at tho 
enumerations of 1868, 1881. 1891 and 1901, besides the census of 
Kangra Proper taken by Mr. Barno* in 1850 and again in 1855. 
lint, as there shown, there is much doubt us to tho accuracy of the 
enumerations before 1881, and as to the figures of 1850 and 1855 
the chunges in boundaries noted above make any detailed comparison 
unprofitable. The population of Busi Baehertu, Shahpor and Kandi 
which were included in i860 and 1855, is stated to have been 41,754 
souls in 1868. Assuming for the purpose of comparison that this 
number bad remained constant throughout, we have for the total 
population of Kangra Proper the following figures:— 


In 1850 
,, 1855 
„ 1888 


542,673 

595,012 

644,959 


In 1681 
„ 1891 
1901 


621,804 

647,849 

648,589 


rhere is tl us shown to have taken place an increase of b° 339 
or 9*04 per cent. Iietween 1850 and 1855 ; and a further increase* 
between 1855 and 1868, of 49,947, or 9-21 per cent., giving a total* 
increase, between 1850 and 1868, of 102,286, or 18*85 per cent. 
I lie increase shown between 1850 and 1855 may appear, and pre- 
Iwibly is, somewhat excessive; but that the early years of British 
rule were marked by a great addition to the population is not to be 
questioned. The return of Rajprits in 1849 who had been previously 
employed in the Sikh army would alone account for the addition of 
some thousands to the population. 

The following is extracted from the Census Report of 1901:_ 

"The condition'* nf rti* District ur« peculiar. There would appear to 
be but little room for extension of cuftiva ion, tho people are averse lo 
[emigration, and tho population remains almost stationary. 

“'J he Dbtrict-born population now nnu unt* lo 720 , 248 , or 93*8 rer 
e ill. tl tl p tend, is> 1141 in»t 5 18 , 210 , m f-J 3 \ t r cent, in 1691 , an aln.oiit 


CHAP. I. C 
Popnlatiou. 

ClkUieUr of 
vilUtrw*. 


(Growth of 
population. 

Tablet 1 and 
0 0 / Part B. 
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fi. Tahsil* 


CHAP-1, c. 

Population. 

Growth of 
population. 

Tablfu 1 and 
0 of Part B. 




[Part A. 


anticipated. I31 ‘” . 

The following figures show the fluctuations of popula ion by 

d1tk/W> 1 MM 1 * — • 


Tubfuls sinco 1881 


1881. 


1H01 


Kahosa P*of*» 


K&ngrn 

l'ilampni 

Narpor 

Dm 

Hsmfrpar 


..31,804 


047,849 

1*25.138 


Total Kclc 8l’s-Divihok 


KOlo 

iMAch 


105,3441 

121,42:1 

170,009 


104,895. 

125.513 

102,705 


108,981 115.181 


62, lu5 
60,870 


04,030 

50,551 


Total roa the Uietrict 


730,316 703.030 


1901. 

P*»r«*TA«» of if* 
CSRAtf OS DSCSSSAf. 

1891 on 1991 on 

1881. 1891 

048,539 

1*6.336 

133,956 

102,289 

125,634 

161,424 

+ 4-2 

l -rHrd 
) 

— *w 
-7-ft| 

•1 

l +1^1 

i *ro 

- 

«»• 

-*S 

119.58J 

♦ 5*7j 

+ 88 

08.95* 

1 >S4»1 

+ 0*7 

so.osij -n* 

+ - 

769,124’ *4*6 

* 1 

♦ 0-6 


lho following notes nre ivpr.xli.ml from tin- »Vn>us Import of 

' '^ToW Kiinjro.—The rural population ii pracl .rally stationary, haring 
bv 410 only, sinco 1891. , 

Tahxil Surpur* —This tahsil shows a decrease of 2,606 since l» , an 

! . * w .\\ „ot well sopport an increase of population, and it me 

««»‘ h "° «• Do « m com p ,mo9 

' "'-rhe fnUing-i,fl in tahsil Hamirpnr nmennts to 1,281 aoula, nn'l the 

above explanation applies to tine tah*il also. __ . 

The fluctuations since 18G8 were* thus discussed by the Deputy 
Commissioner in his Census Report for 1881 : 

«< The increase of population in the K4ngra Tahsil is chiefly due.to the 
♦ .inn of toil cultivation, as a large number of coolies are employed to 
European as well a. native , whilst the large 
!tecn.n*.- in Ihe Surpur Tahsil is partly ncconnteH for by the 4ccay of the 
w , tfK ,i, f»n«i partly by the town (which was formerly a very large 
one and Urg-ly Vpulated) having been of late years h! most entirely 

deserted. . .-.j 

*» The decrease in the Dera and Harairpnr Tahsils may be partmiry 
accounted for by the late war in KAbul,asthe chief number of onr recruit? 
in this district are taken from those xlakas ; it is also an nnhealthy part of 
iha district. Since 1868 the cultivated area of the district has increased 
from 435,940 to 717,360 acres, if the annual returns are to be trusted.” 


-i'i_flffiirM include (be population of the Kulu Sub-division 































iqua District. J 


Mvjr -it i* tu¬ 


ft 

[Part A, 


The following table shows the effect of migration on the ]x>pn- chaf. I. c 
ition of the Khngra District according to the t'ejssus of 1901 i— Population, 


I ** 


Hates. 

t'l'nmk"!. 

iMHtOlUlmiL 

1 1. —Ftfrtm within | ho Punjab and North-Weal Frautwr 

1 Pr«Tince ... ... ... .,. ... ... ' 

ill. —From lb» real Of Izt-rfjn „. 

Ilii—Fnim ito mt ol 4ifa ... 

[V,-—From utbt'r routilrtea ... 

42 , im 

5,333 

100 

10,0311 

3,1544 

157 

118 

39.130 

[.(589 

42 

27 

TptpJ fneni^rante 

W.7 7d 

W.flSS 

24,908 

Emon-llvra. 

i 1.—To within ihi. P«in)»b anil North-Waal Frontier 

KroFinco ... 

II,—To the rfi-flt of India 

45,094 

4,013 

1,924 

21,702 

2.IWL* 

Total Emigrants ... ... 

40,707 

2S.01G 

23,701 

b 4* c1of«t — of Immi^rnnu qror Euiif.ra.Dts 


-3,048 

-f bH7 


Wigraiion. 
Tahiti 8 and 

£J 4?/ Part s. 


Iliatrictd. Sta le * umj Frtmaws 


Total 

imnlputi. 


Nmotor n-f 
□mica in 1,0 1(1 
imnigiMiti, 


The hulk of the immigration is from the District^ States and 

Provinces in 
India noted in 
the margin. 
The immigra¬ 
tion from the 
comitries out¬ 
ride India is 
very small. 


piBlI* ... 

i(u Steittr 
[*ndi 
towJiSartrar 
ilhiiapur ... 

'niUii PrcTiscai &f Ajjrn uid Oodh 

LTnihmir M , rrw Mt 

tepid «nt Bhutan 


M iP 


1,170 

8,787 

5,777 

14,758 

5,014 

%m 

i.ira 

7.GM 

3WC0 


+00 

3?' 

4lff> 

iqtfi 

500 

071 

3tt» 

m 



Mater- 

F«mntei. 


Males. 

Fwutk i 

PHI 1A i... *j. 

itfq&d tiill $Trth* 

2,021 

101 

Lahore 

1,180 

282 

um 


Atnrtteur 

i,3S8 

£.307 

418 

pnrli 

3,177 

2.233 

+; n nliitf | <ti r ... 

3,007 

k^biArptir .... 

2,053 

70S 

10,1+4 

CAamfea 


1.04S 

p>dfa 

30? 

Lcjliiwar 

uoo 

17 




Ifct *hmLf ,., 

015 

1.700 


£ ‘l Fpte from 4- or Toss lo — 



The emigra¬ 
tion ^ mainly 
to the Districts 
and Sidles 
noted in the 

margin. 


Tilt: District thus Joses 1,931 souls by migration, and its net 


interchanges 0 f 
population with 
the Districts and 
States in Lidin 

which mainly 
affect its pop a. 


with Hill Staton 
i A&d SuliQl 

r ■■■ ... 


“518 
-645 
-UDD 
+018 
+ 1.057 
-.+• I 
-303 


Jf<jt gain Frotu 

Lnhorc 

AnlriUiU 

Gimliapur ,. 

Cbjwnbii 

Pmhinr 

Ki+ii i. 

Datum (aid) 
Kdrhm if ,. 


+ or T-Oflli tO ’ 
... - lrMHJ 
... -1,354 

-m 

... 4-5,505 

... -1,m 

:•: OS 

... —1.154 


on are noted In the margin. 
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Kakgea District.] 


[Part k. 


Agm 


CEAF I, C. 
PopuUtiafl. 

Mitral imi 
Tab \ti & and 
P*tf R 




(*A 1 S OH LutJi SIC 

IttTHl-PttDTIXCUK 

M lollAltoS. 



1901 , 

1091 . 

T nr Lai 

... 

- 8.505 


Clutnibtt ... ... 

il'ribiirp'jr 

... 

+G,ase 

+ 1,957 

+ 4,850 
+ 161 


--- - -— 

Gaix us lw* rv 


1 STIA -l M r'lLK 1 A L 


MiUfcATltra. 


im 

Total 



Comparison with the 
figures uE 1891 shows that 
iSrigrA lost, by inlm-Pro- 
viucint migration alone, 8,505 
soiJtj its the doe fide ending 
1901 iii’ 1,462 fewer than in 
the previous decade. 


Taking the figures fur 
inti a-Imperiftl migration * ita 
those for migration in India 
t>otb within the Punjab and 
to or from other Provinces 
in India we have the marginal 
data. 


The following remarks on the migration to and from adjoining 
territory, taken from the Census Ecport of 1881, still hold good!— 

itl n K&flgrn the density of rural population per ^cpiaio mile of cmltur* 
ublo area h higher than in any other Punjab District except Simla; but 
Iho mmintain sides afford psitarc to tiutnerons floekH *nd lieu]*, and the 
carrying trndo with Central Asia contributes io the mean a of the people. 
The population is largely imiijp-nons, 95 per cent of Die villager* being 
bom in the District ; nnd ir UTcImnge of population is confined to the 
neighbouring Districts and St ates. The cons past between the proportion 
uf male* nmOUg the emigrants to and immigrants from Simla, respectively, 
show strikingly how tenvporar y i - the one and how reciprocal the other 
movement ; while the mmc? test show-? the relative nature of the migrations 
to and from the overcrowded District of Uoshmrpar ro flu exactly the 
reverse, the emigration being reciprocal, and the immigration not tenipo- 
mry indeed but permanent The migration to and from the Hill States is 
apparently largely permanent. The immigration from Cham bn, however, 
which forms a considerable proportion of the whohy ta chmfly periodic, 
The immigration from Kashmir is doubtleen a remit of the late terrible 
famine which has desolated that country j and the moderate percentage of 
males show how largely whole families most have fled from starvation. 
The permanent colonies of Kashmir shawl-weavers at Nfirpur and Tilok* 
nsUh have almost disappeared with the falling-off in the trade." 

The following statement shows the age distribution per 10,000 
Jc* ■*»**•- ijei'sous of both sexos ;— 


ra^i 10 i/ 
Fitfi 17. 


A^a ponod. 


lulirnl* ati^er I 
1 tir.'J unilflr 2 
3 M « 


3 

4 

r* 

to 

is 

20 


3 

4 

5 
IQ 
IS 

10 

25 



£ 

- 

* 

■ 
m ' 

"3 

a 

1 

» 

1 

E 

« 

W 

j'arjmt- 

J 

a 

'55 

iff 

G 

3 

E 

2 

m 

zr 

a 

-* 


130 

133 

177 

25 uaj Eladi-r 30 

440 

440 

SD 7 


01 

03 

134 

30 .. , 

85 

133 

418 



110 

117 

23 if 

as „ „ 

40 

am 

271 

£05 

UJ 

116 

let 

537 

sn H it 

45 

aas 

313 

Cyl 

Iti 

ns 

It 4 

233 

'i ,. 

SO 

boo 

157 

noil 


m 

G 44 

1.307 

Li? - » 

&£ 44 1 

241 

J 'S 

4 r.i 


ften 

53 ! 

1,217 

rso .. 

m 

113 

73 

1 AC 

k»h 

; 473 

4 -UI 

; J '3 

0 u aud over 

111 i,i 

330 

301 

pai 


Stsu 

] 

| 396 

"SI 
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Sex. 
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[1?ART A. 


Tfco Kangra District returns a very low birth-rate, the average ^ 

f»'r the five years 1898—1902 l>eiiig only 34*6 per miUc of the Population. 
^^jOpulation (17*8 males and 16*8 females). The Civil Surgeon reports .. 
that separate figures for Hindus and Muhammadans cannot bo tic*!* 1 ******* 
obtained, but as the population is almost exclusively Hindu it may 
lx* assumed that the low birth-rate is due to the Hindu element in 
the population. The low birth-rate cannot apparently be attributed 
to defective registration but is to bo assigned to the paucity of 
women in the District. 

Superstitions regarding unlucky^ births are rife in Kangra. 8«t*riitit»oM 
Thus a child born in Katak is unlucky and the evil is averted by a fie- Kv!' nK 
titious re-birth from a cow, * gofxirxab,’ or by a magic bath, into which 
various ingredients called sarboa Khadi are put. A birth which occurs 
on the avid i rax is dangerous to the father, and one on the chantardmshi, 
or 14th of a lunar month, to the mother, but her clanger can be 
averted by making an image of Shiva and giving it to a Brahman. 

Similarly certain nahhalras arc unluckv to various persons and 
complicated rites are required to avert them. These superstitions 
are all based on the Hindu systems of astiology. Other ideas 
appear to have a different origin. Thus a child born after twins 
{fluid or jonki't) is called lauhbi or little, but it jx>rtends neither good 
nor evil: one bom after them of the other sex is^f rebar or irebar 
and is dangerous to its parents : (S) one Ixirn in the 8th month of preg- 
na ®cy» <ithicdhd , is equally so, and the danger is occasionally 
warded off by turning a charkhd or spinning-wheel round the 
mother’s head and giving it to the midwife. Deformed children bom 
with six fingers or apertuivs in the nostril or ear are calk’d 
gxmiamlhd , but are not ill-omened. One lx>ra with a deformity 
of the head, tarmundd t is however inauspicious. 

The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes in shown »uu«- 
below:— tk». 

TahU I Go/ 
Part fl. 


Cenana of 

Wiiolk DimuCT. 

Kanucu Ptona. 

In 

village*. 

Tout 

In 

village*. 

In 

town*. 

Total. 


( 1868 




5,291 



5,281 


\ 1881 ^ 



5,188 

5,211 

5,233 

5,775 

5,247 

Ail reltfftoni 

*** 11891 

eae 


5.184 

5,204 

5,218 

0,118 

5,240 


C tool 

Ml 

... 

5.178 

5,190 

5,206 

6,040 

6,229 


(Hindu* ... 



5,163 

5,181 

5,102 

6,174 

5.212 

Ceniu* of 1901 

... J Sikh* 



5,802 

5,808 

5,788 

7,167 

5.855 


( Muhammadan* 

— 

• M 

5.475 

5,478 

5,467 

5,622 

5,471 


W It appetn however to dopeed on tba • akthatra. If that ba auipicioua the child it 
peculiarly lucky and a well-known proverb run* :— tnlar nit yd Mnftie, L a Irtlar portend* 
either good or evil. Bnt in thi* Mae fr«!er ia the Urtn for a child born titer two of tbo other 
■•*. one bom after three being oalltd choler. (Pilanspurl, 
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CHAP I. C- The marginal table shows the number of females 
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as returned in the 
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Thus the propor¬ 
tion of girl chil¬ 
dren to boys 
is satisfactory'" 


among Hindus mid Muhammadans, hut the Sikh population is too 
small in this District to -form a basis for comparison, If the data 
for Kfingra Proper Mono bo taken it will lie found that girls under 
5 number 1,033 to 1,000 boys. Details for certain castes and Rajput 
tribes wiU lie found in Appendix I to Table XIV of the Conan a 
tables for 1901. 

Among the members of the three superior ham*, (Brahmans, 
Kshafcrias, and Vaisv as) the rules prohibiting the marriage of 
daughters with men of lower castes are exceedingly strict. There is 
a widely prevalent custom, particularly among the Brahmans a 
Rjijptits, according to which a man must always hike a wife from 
lower and give his daughters to a higher caste, Thum is the 
greatest difference lietween givimj a girl and a girl If a 

Kajpat is asked with what class lie may intermarry, k# will usually 
mention some below his own, but if asked whether he would give 
his daughter to the same tribe in exchange, would be horrified 
the idea. The same role prevails among the local Brahmans, though 
to a less extent. The Deputy Commissioner (Sir. Coldstream) 
wrote: — 



** The result of (his is, that it becomes most difficult to obtain :i 
suitable mutch for high-born girls, and there can Im no doubt, I t hink I 
that the custom of infanticide is by no menus extinct. It is, liuwcver, 
practised iu u much more arientific method iHeiii in former days. It * 
not long ago that a ca?e of this kind was brought before me in which the At 
wss evidence lo show that the woman Imd deliberately prepared to put an 
end to the child's life if it should turn out to be a girl, as it actually did, 
She described how a female relative o * hors had advised her to starve 
the child, roll over it, fling it about, and it these methods had not the 
do&ired result, give it some opium. In this co^o she happened to he fl 
dificov mod, but it is mott probable that there are many sack which elude - 
detection. The system adopted for prevention of the crime can only 
operate as a partial check, as thu families in which it is more usually 
committed are more or less influential/' 

Uirrufci Ihnoughont the whole District infant marriages arc custom ary, I 
tho only exception being in tho ease of very high-caste girls for 
whom it is difficult to find a suitable matcW Tho different tril™ 
marry as a rule among them-selvos, but cannot mam- person 
the same t&l or a&J* 1 The lowest tribes are just as strict in C 
respect as the high-born ones. For instance, a Ramdasi Cham ■ 
must marry a GhamAri who is not a Kamdaai. A Nagtain Bari 
must many a Badln who Is not a Nagtain. A Vihan Gaddi 

m 2 dt=Mtot. pi dimply 4 * 6 u« |*opl« of tbe tome pert JiW \ a QB *“Tl*re Tha 
Ghinthi ubi th« lermi laaialv. r * 
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Polyandry. 


< ■ 



,iry a G addin who is not a Vihan, and so on. With reference CHAP I. C. 
to<tW.<nr .there seems less strictness, though amongst most tribes P0 „^T ti011 
rtpffitomtrvely forbidden to intermarry in the same golar. Among- P 
high-casto people it is considered wrong to take any payment for a u ‘ m ***‘ 
(laughter but among most of the low castes it is customary for a 
Jugular traffic to bo earned on in girls ; and although this may aoem 
contrary to morality there can lie little doubt that it acts as a 
ck on infanticide, and lands to girls being better cared for bv 
ir parents. Them am four kinds of betrothal contracts winch 
very common among the lower classes in this District, 

“ ( l ) facltanges (atla mlta ka )«£(o^—These are sometimes 

most complicated and perplexing. A will promise his daughter to 
v “! ounj'tion that the Litter gives his to C, who again promises 
las daughter to !♦ Sometimes there are five or six links in the 
chain and a breach of promise on the part of one will involve the 
wboW arrangement in confusion, ospeciflUy if eonic of the promW 
liErtc been fulfilled. r 

ir> 3. , (2 } , ytbwr .—The bridegroom elect binds himself to work for / 

'T*. »»«• family sometimes for nine or ten years, perhaps after all I 
to have the mortification of seeing her married off to some one else I 
Justus he was expecting to curry off the prise, This is orobabfo J 
Aery ancient custom, und reminds one of the story of Jacob working 
^ 01 - Laban for his two daughters Issuh and Rachel' S 

(S) Money.—Cash payment is rnado for the bride, yaryino- 1 
Recording to the eircumistivnces of the family. This is 1 i 

source of debt and also acts as a check upon LrriZ. “wSSS 
Of ran rriugeable young men are obliged to go without wives, cSJ 
to the exorbitant tanandsmade by the ]arents of eKgibte S '/ 

SiJtte dSSf ™ 01 ' e °° ram0 ” t0 n, ° ltg51ge th@ a 

. t mi t 4 ) phwwoY pan betrothals, where no payment or exchantrn 

fower' V ci d s “ Vtonmit - »W among the 

luwor Acconutw of the anatoms connected with murine 

among the &«ddis and Ghiraths will lx, found in MonogreSIffi! 

II and III of the Punjab Ethnography. As usual, trees play an ' 

-,V j.k'h rtuiit part m marriage ceremonies in this District, ^ ' 

' i* Polyandry m never practised in this part of thoDktri^ ri i 

a iri.LTi to boll his wife to any one elae who makes a fair bid fnl K ' aiJ 
her bomefcmes emh agreements am executed on stamped J/ 
m? pleated for registration. Polygamy is considered 
.ft? ® 2L-^“9-practEsi'd rniimi^rTetHdv ulUhe tr»h« 

“ffpSSr* "BttsaJs ^nri SaaSrta - 

nKAn™° r rit!f sul f mal T 01 the customs preyaiW ; n c«*«». „i 
Yi? 1 rc I x regarding inheritance, rights of widow* icb ’ rit “ a ^ 
Amghtors [Kjwers of gift, adoption, &c. Exfept in those Juf™ i 
'Kdrpur, the tenures of which assimilate to tho plains itistfo! 
pmeral custom of all tribes in Kangra Proper for the^S, tto>r 
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cldost son, to got something &$, jhf'tanda in exceed of the share which 
the other sons inherit equally with himself (S} : this something rufy* 
lie n held, a cow or ox, or any oilier valuable thing. The Gadd® 
ssiy that among them the eldest son gets a twentieth of the paternal 
estate os jhdtmnda t hut in return is saddled with an extra twentieth 
of the paternal debts, if any. In case of inheritance by sons by 
more than one wife, the chiuuhiwnd and not the pagmnd mle is 
followed, that is to say, the first division of the inheritance is made 
upon mothers, and not upon heads of sons. This rub of chthulavaiul 
I ivvails universally among all triljea in Kungra Proper, except the 
Gaddis, a large section of whom are guided by the rule of jKHjiatui* 
This section consists of those whoso original homes are in 
Uharnumr, m distinguiailed from (1 adder; i a urur-lbm, or the 
Mjuilierii side of tho Fppor liavi Valley in ClipathlL luHtances 
ait) not rare in Kilngra in families of all classes whore, by consent 
or lit interference of the father in his lifetime, the inheritance has 
been divided by pagmnd, but the general prevalence of the 
rfahuimatul rule seems undeniable. 


Something nearly approaching to n custom of primogeniture 
prevails in a few families. For instance, the it anas of Habrol, Gum- 
ithar and I Jhatwii] give small allotments only to younger soils, which 
i*eveH to the Rami or head of the fam% for the time being in case 
the younger branch dies out ; and the Dhatwal cadets, moreover, 
have to pay heavy grain rents on their allotments to the Kina, 
though they are acknowledged to hold as proprietors. f n the case 
of the Imlaurm ihijputs it is asserted that all sons inherit equal 
shares of tho bds or residential estates and that the remaining, which 
are known as chamUtdr estates, go to the eldest son as dutndkri. 
But this asserted custom is somewhat obscure, and is disputed, Tho 
fact is that tho ehaudhrif interest in the ehttitdar estate has changed 
in degree and in nature since tho days of the Ihijas. It then amounted 
lo little more than the right to certain liberal fees on the mite m 
kind which went to tho lhtjos ; but the 8ik.hu leased these routs in 
kind, and in fact tho whole profit and loss on tho estates to the 
chamihiis for fixed sums. Among the Kanets of Kothi SowjSr 
thut is of Chhota and Bam Bangiiluil, the custom was that the mmh 
ov separate holdings were indivisible. If a man died possessed of 
one mid only, it went to the kanna Ik hi or youngest son • if lie hold 
two, the other went to tho next youngest, * How Sis custom ar^c 
is explained in this way : in the first place tho randn were allotments 
only capahb of properly maintaining one family ; i T , the second 
place the eldest son usetl to be away in his father’* 3ifotimedoin« 
thahan, or feudal service of some kind, to the Xhiju and could 
generally manage to got a grant of land elsewhere, while the 
younger son stayed at homo with his father and succeeded him 
An oxammjfaon of tho pedigree trees for these -m,7y or holding' 
will show that tho custom has been in full fence up to the present 
timo or till very recently. Among tho people concerned opinion* 
ddlet- a&Ao whether it should be enforced by our Courts hi cLes of 

M TLii custom Sji ifiid to todjriog out- 
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1 aI xjyc change of circumstances* the tenure bus been alteiwl by Pepnlatiou. 

the first settlement. In place of a mere allotment of fields the CuKomi of 
Knnet of Kothi Sowar now owns* besides his fields* a share in the ifthM flfrllOEi, 
waste lands of an estate which may be compared to a small Swiss 
canton/ ,(fl) ' ijaii § 74 

In respect of questions of legitimacy or validity of marriage 
the landholders may be put into two classes* rh*, first those whose 
women affect seclusion mid do not work in the fields* and who 
cannot contract what are known as jhanjardnt or widow marriages ; 
ami secondly those who many widows and allow their women to 
work more or less in the fields/ Among tho former the son of a 
rakhww, or kept, as opposed hi a biatar f or married, woman would 
bp a sirlom or illegitimate* and would inherit no share. Among 
the latter the son of any kept w. man (provided she was not of 
impure moo* connection with whom would involve loss of caste) 
would by custom or past practice shaie equally with the sou by a 
wife married in the moat formal manner probably because in such e 
case ft jhmijarSra marriage would Ikj in fenced. Very little outward 
ceremony is used in the case of a jhaitjardva marriage. It is 
doubtful whether concubinage accompanied by the putting off of 
the outward signs of the widowed state* ■/.&, resuming the hdltt or 
nose-ring, is not sufficient to make 1 valid marriage according to 
the real custom of the country, hut the husband generally celebrates 
the eveut by a feast, and them h a tendency to consider this a 
necessary foimulity, The Gaddis ®vv that among them if a widow 
has bean* its they understand it* lawfully obtained from her guard¬ 
ians in consideration of value given, then she is reckoned a wife, 
whether any ceremony be performed or not. The feeling among the 
Kmiets is the same. 

Picking#, that is, sons begotten by a first husband, who accom- JW 
pany their mother to her second husband’s house or arc born therein* f 
ate not entitled to a share. This is the general rule; but the Gaddis l 
and Kanete appear to hold that, if a man takes a widow to wife / 
who is at the time fuctdntr, the child torn will W reckoned his child* / 
and not a piehkig. m 

Among the Gaddis a child Ixmi to a widow within/aa r years of 
her husband’s death succeeds, provided that tdie is still living in her 
busband’s house. The custom is called chtinkftatulu t i.e. t “ four walls/ 1 
(Punjab Notes and Queries* 1884, ait. 668, Of. also Indian Anti¬ 
quary* 1902, p. 359, and 1904* p. 82.) 

All tribes agree that a man can adopt a son out of his own goiar 
or clan." It is doubtful whether public opinion would support the 

f* 1 ^Denote cm. Trfljal Lr^ in CtdpH'r 111 u, 

("I On ihia point tee Question 7 in Appendix H fAddenda to the Rif£j*i4izi) 
printed in monograph No. 1L If tho prica of 1 h»* woman I±»h been paid to thr. Oral 
hnahsTul tho child btlon^a to tho purchaser, if not, ir bfloitjr» toibn fir&E lio-bAiid 

But set? Question 11 of the Fame, The Gaddi* .tay a nun can only adapt from 
the descendant:* of a common ancestor and thst the adopted son loses til] ebioj on his 
natural family. 
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CHAP-1. c. adoption of a son from another clan if tho kinsmen objected, unless 
Population perhaps in the case of a daughter’s son, and even then there would 
Coitom* of difference of opinion ; but the majority would support the validity 
mhwiuAce, of the adoption. Many written deeds of adoption, old and new, are 
i-KiMMcy, ^ })0 found in the District; but writing was formerly resorted to 
Ly»u, § 74 . only in cases where a dispute was anticipated eitlier l)ecause the 
adopted son was a very distant kinsman, or for some other similar 
reason. 

There is very little formal adoption in this District. A man 
more often makes a will in favour of a kinsman or son-in-law who 
has lived with him and helped to cultivate his land. 

With regard to a widow’s right to inherit, the liHjptits, Brah¬ 
mans, Khatrfs, Mah&jnns, &c., say that she holds for life on condi¬ 
tion of chastity and the majority of judicial decisions uphold this 
view. The Kanets of Kothi Sowar say clearly that so long as she 
continues to reside in her late husband’s house, she cannot be 
dispossessed even though she openly intrigues with another man, or 
permits him to live in the house with her. This is tho real custom 
also of the Ghiraths and other similar castes in Krfngra, though they 
do not admit the fact so bluntly. 

With regard to daughters, all classes agree that, in default of 
sons, an orphan daughter has an interest similar to that of a widow, 
so long as she remains unmarried. The general feeling seems to be 
that a daughter or her children can never succeed bv simple inherit¬ 
ance to landed estate in preference to kinsmen, however remote. 
This is what the people say when the question is put to them in a 
general way; but they occasionally take another view in actual 
cases, and the history of estates show' that daughters have occasion¬ 
ally been allowed to inherit.' 0 All, however, admit that in default 
of sons a father can, by formal deed of gift, bestow acquired land on 
a daughter or her children ; and the people of the kabzdico ri tahikdx 
say that such a gift of ancestral land even would not be invalidated 
by objections made by kinsmen too remote to perform xhrddh, or 
offer the pind to a common ancestor. According to this the f>ower 
to object would be limited to the descendants of the donor's great- 
great-grandfather, for the worship of ancestors is not carried 
farther. The Gaddis and Kanets, however, dispense with these 
xhrddh ceremonies, and therefore can give no limit beyond which 
the claims of kinsmen should be rejected as too remote. This does 
not imply that among them the feeling of kinship and of right of 
succession is kept alive longer ; the oontran* decidedly the case. 
By ancestral land is generally understood laud onoe held by the 
V common ancestor, not all land whatsoever inherited by the donor. 

Ungtnjf-. The eastern group of hill languages is shown in the tables as 
Pahdri, and would appear to be practically the same as the Garhwali 

{*) Mr. Lyall, however, who probably known more than anybody elite of the peotU. 
of the Punjab bills, tbinkn that tl»e people of KAnirra Proper, as distinct from Kulu. 
approach both in race and language mnuvr to the ncaieru or Dogra than to the eastern 
or Pahiri group- 
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of the philologists. Its western boundaiy is the eastern watershed 
of the Ravi which separates Cliamba from Kangra ; <l0) to the north 
it is separated from the Tibetan group of tongues by the mid- 
Himalayas ; to the south it extends as far as the foot of tho moun¬ 
tains) but not to tho low lulls at their base j while it stretches away 
eastward through Garhwal and Kumnon to meet the Nepalese. It 
is an Indie language, more akin to Hindi than to Panjabi, and is 
included with Nepalese by Hornle in his Northern Gaudian group. 
But here, as in all mountainous tracts, dialectic variations are 
numerous, each considerable mountain range separating two forms 
of speech which differ in a greater or less degree. Tims the Mandi 
people call their dialoct Mandirili, tho Kulu people, Kuluhi. Giidi 
is spoken by tho inhabitants of the range which divides Kangra 
from Cliamba, (l0) and Hinduri by the peoploof the lower Hill States. 
Tho character used is tho Thakuri or Tankri of the hills, but the 
only literature that the language appears to possess begins and ends 
with a small but interesting collection of rhapsodies in praise of 
Raja Jagat Sing (A. D. 1650) by a Kangra bard called Gambir Rai 
(J. A. S. B., 1875, p. 192). In his District Census Report for 
1881, the Deputy Commissioner wrote:— 

" Tho dialects apoken are various, as may bo guessed from a glanco 
at the list of principal tribes. Tho Gaddis, Kashmiris, Labitoos and valley 
people are mostly unintelligible to ono another, so far as their own parti¬ 
cular language or dialect goes, though there is a common colloquial which 
inav bo styled Pahdri, for want of a better name, which is generally 
understood by all. I have taken some trouble to collect some of tho words 
used in ordiu.iry conversation, and am satisfied that tho dialect which 
generally prevails is distinctly Sanskritic in its origin ; as is also tho 
character, thongh tho Intter is quite distinct from any character used in the 
plains, and cannot be deciphered except by inhabitants of the district.” 

Tho languages of the Kulu Sub-division are further discussed 
in Volume II. ^ 


The following quotation from Sir J. B. Lyall’s Settlement 
Report shows tho nature of the institution of caste in the hill rocnons 
of Kangra:— 

“ Till lately, tho limits of caste do not seem to have been so irnmut- 
ably fixed in tho hills as in tho plains. Tho Rdja was the fountain of 
honour, and could do much as ho likod. I have heard old men quote 
instances within their memory in tvhich a Rdja promoted a (J hi rath to bo 
a Rdthi, and a Thakar to be a Rajput, for service done or money given ; 
and at the present'day the power of admitting back into caste fellowship 
persons put under a ban for some grave act of defilement is a source of 
income to the jdgirdar Rajas. 1 believe that Mr. Campbell, tho present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that there is no snch thing 
as a distinct RAjput stock; that in former times, before cast© distinctions 
had bocomo crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose 
to royal rank became in time RAjpfit. 


CW) Gadi or Barmauri hsa been classed by Dr. Grieraon as belonrine to tho 
Chaahn group of the W. Pnbnri dialects. It has the harsh kh for * characteristic of 
9 •• khakolot »*a,khunna, to hear, while many words peculiar 
to Uadi begin with kb.e.y , kh «»<*, to fall (of anow) khila, old, thinaU hail, Ihinymt 
to smell. Tho late Mr. O Brien compiled a GWi Grammar re; rioted a« no Appendix 
to thia volume 
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CHAP. I. C. “ This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with 
Population. re ff ar ^ 40 t* 10 RAjputs of these hills. Two of tho old royal and now 
essentially Rajput families of this district, n'z., Kotlebr and Bangahal, are 
8ocuU and said to be Brahman by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that iu KAugra 
the son of a Rajput by a low-caste woman takes place as a Hathi.in 
[ST’SSk-rtnt SeorAj and other places in the interior of tho hills I have met families 
castes. calling themselves RAjputs, and growing into general acceptance as 

Rajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim to the title was 
that their father or grandfather was the offspring of a Kauetni by a 
foreign Brahman. On tho border line in tho Himalayas, between Tibet 
and India Proper, nny one can observe caste growing before his eyes; tho 
noble is changing into a Rajput, tho priest into a Brahman, tho peasant 
into a Jat; and so on down to tho bottom of the scale. Tho same process 
was, I believe, more or less in force in KAngra Proper down to a period 
not vory remote from to-day/’ 

And tho remarks quoted in tho following paragraph show how 
exceedingly indefinite are the lines of demarcation between tho 
different castes. 


The following description of the social positions of tho principal 
proprietary castes is also takon from Sir .J. B. Lyall’s Report:_ 

“It will bo Been that I have divided tho Brahmans and others into 
two grades. In Mr. Barnes* account of the population ho makes refraining 
from agriculture the lino of distinction betweou first class and second class 
Brahmans. I think it would bo more accurate to put it at refraining from 
ploughing; there are many Brahman families who nro too proud to 
plough, but very few who do not do every other kind of field work them¬ 
selves. Now-a-days the same may bo said, with nearly equal tiuth, of tho 
better Rajpfit families. Tho Midns, or first grado RAjpfits, are the mem¬ 
bers of tho 22 royal houses, of whom a list ib given in Mr. Barnes’ 
paragraph 262, and of a few other houses such as the ManhAs, Sonkla, 
Bangahlia, ChohAn, and Ralitor clans, all of which, either now or at some 
former timo, have had a Raja to their head in soino part of Northern 
India. 


“ Tho RAjput clans of tho second grade might more properly bo called 
first grade Thakars : among the most distinguished and nntnerouBof them 
are the Habrols, the DhatwAls, the Indaurias, the Nangles, the Gumbaris 
the RAnes, tho BaniAls, the RAnAts, the Mailes. They marry their 
daughters to the MiAns, and take daughters in marriage from the RAlhfs 
In the statements most of tho ThAkars have been entered as second class 
Rajputs, and a few a« first class Sudras. Most of the ThAkars ontcred in 
this last class might more properly have been classed as Rathis Tho 
Nurpur Thfikars are all no better than RAthls. A ThAkar if asked in 
what way he is better than a RAtl.i, will gay that his own manners and 
social customs, particularly in respect of selling daughters, marrying a 
brother’s widow, Ac., are more like thoso of the MiAn class than nf 

the Haibis are. The best line of distinction, however is thn mnrrinrT 
connection ; the MiAn will marry a TbAkar’s daughter but not a ru 
The RAthi’s daughter marries a Thakar, and her daughter r-m 1 ’ 

a MiAn. No oSe calls himself a RAt’bi, or 

The term is understood to convey some degree of slicht nr *5. 

distinction between ThAkar and RAthi is, l.owcvcr, vcryToc^ V 
msn of a RAtbi fomily, liko Shib DiAl Chandbri of Chetrn "if- 4 

daughter to an impoverished KAja and his whole clan ceti a kin^ * 
and becomes TbAkar RAjput. So again a RAja ont rid in* foils in 1 * * uE 

a Patio! girl herding "cattle, nnd^marries her; thereof” b e ' wtlecian 
begin, to giro its daughters to MiAn. The whole thing remind, one of 
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jjp struggles of families to rise in society in England, oxcept that tho 

' ?lrlr | S . 1 . oter f 8tod struggle are greater here, as n man cannot 

sopr.rate himself entirely from his clan, mid must take it up with him or 
stay where he is, and except that tho tactics or rules of tho game are hero 
stricter and more formal, and the movement much slower. 

“ 4 f f°. r l ho Kdjputs como tho families belonging to tho lies iiarn, or 
caste division. I have put tho Kbatrfs in this, as they arc all traders ind 
ihe J cl " ira to belong to tho Chatri Ilaru and to rank 
w,H Rajputs. The other castes in this division aro tho Mahdjans, Kaits, 
Suds, and Karars, nil bankers, traders and shop-keepers. 

1 l T,l m?' idra9 °. f tho first £™ do compriseThdknr*, Rathis, ond Kanets 
1 he most important tribes among iho second grad 0 Sudras are 
the Ubirths, who much exceed any other tribe of the grades in numbers, 
except m ISurpur, where they are beaten by the Jats. Next after tho 
Ulurths and Jats in number como the LohArs, Ndis, Kumhdrs, and 
Tarkhans, most of whom carry on their hereditary professions, though 
they nlw own land- This is also true of the Kaldls, tho Dams, tho 
Uateras. the Umnbds, the Jlnwars, and tho Suniydrs. In this grade afo 
also found the Samis, tho Hindu Gujars, and tho Kolis, who are purely 
n£ nC iJi -u” tho Lobanas aro also carriers and traders in grains. 

Iho lihojkts, Gusdin-* and Jogis have or had some priestly avocations. The 
amount of laud held by Muhammadans is very insignificant. In Nurpur 
there arc a few Syads, Ruwals nnd Arnins; in tho other parganas the 
Uujars aro tho only true landholding class aruoug Mnhaiumadaus, though 
somo artisans calling themselves Sliekiis (in origin converts from among 
the lowest castes of Hindus), hold small patches. 

“ Among the nich or inferior castes of Hindus, aro tho Juhihas, tho 

Karaunks, tho Daugris, Chnindrs, Enrdres nnd Duinmis, whom other 
Uindus look npon as ontcastcs. Most of thorn cat the llcsh of cows or oxen 
which die a natural death. 

,, ° f 42 J 01 ® 1 . cu,t ‘ p Tated ar * n of Kangra Proper (exclusive of the 

three unsettled jayirs for which I havo no returns of holdings) tho 
Hrahmaus of both grades own about 18 per cent.; the IUjputs of tho first 
grade about 6 per cent. ; the Rajputs of the second grade about 15 per 
! 10 Kb afrf®. Mahdjans, Kails, Suds, nnd Kardrs abont 2 per cent.: 
the Thakors, Rdthis, nnd Kanets about 37 percent.; the 2nd grado 
ouurns abont 19 per cent.; the Muhnmnmdnns about 1 per cent. ; and tho 
outcast Hindu tribes about 2 percent. The second class Rajputs, as I 
have sa.d are really Thdkars. The Tbdkars ami Rathis, therefore, own 
between them about half tho country, as tho share of the Kanets in 
Kangra Proper is very small.” 


(ii) See not® to p. 74. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY IN PABGANA, KANOHA (REVISED 
SETTLEMENT, 1867). 
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Remarks. 

v w* numeroue in this persist : about two-thirde of them me 

52 t£ 

h ?uiaisss^iar iho ra< ’ ,, —• 

The first grade Sudras. Rathis end Thetare, who in other parganat hold between a hell 
Brio"wtoMri/an >,d ,h *” * ,illb! lh '" *•»! *»«• b> >«• 

In point of numbers the Ghirthecompri* 74 per cent, of the second claaa Sddra land- 

ThU." ifoii” t&jSEgs?"*' “ u,l " r ” tbo i**" wbicb tbs 8i,b ''* 

« J&ssftatf -?r. SRftttfe 

gSftfitf h T “ kh “’' “1 £} 

and tbs richest and most influential men. Uf n « r among them tho best ahopberda 

In this parpami 2.3W acres of cnltirated land wtrinff R. 2 Kl 7 i’tu ... . . 

Europeans, and are not included in this statement. ' 1 * R K 8,817 W * 8 » re 0WBid ^ 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY IN PABGANA NURPUR (REVISED 
SETTLEMENT. 1807). 
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Remarks. 

PamhU* are nnmeroua in the Tharra and Kotla 
Hr* in thn nnfOi r *f f*?*" Rijpfila the Pathaniaa count 592 shareholders, roost of whom 
t rull„Z.l. ">«" » good ™»ny n!» in Kh.imn, 

- *« 

taSVSi * nJ gr.d.8id™.U t .«n 

I 874 S “ < * ni landholders, the Jata are the roost natneroas, counting 

fo “"1 '"“I “ *■*•*• Tbnm.. Jwtpn, nnd Jortl, * 

w» any other parfang tr,be * own ono-hundredth of the land, a smaller proportioo than 
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DISTRIBUTION Or PROPERTY IN PARGANA DEUBA (REVISED 
SETTLEMENT, 18G7). 
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The PathaniM^!^- 0 "V* " , , ,tn#rou " ,n the UUhu «»n the r*‘t-*rn aide of tho 
of thV Miin Hi.: Th^'-, 8 °? kl<Sa - 'I* l>a iw?i% 6P " Hajpfif clan, 
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EK| KVfiLSSi nnd O^nt-r llina.’ families The other. wbr, call them^i 
tho Unde of r en ° UJrh nrn ° nir tbc TWkftrt “ nd Bitbi- * " h ° own aboat hall 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FEOFEIITV TS PJLHGANA KAWlSPCE. (REVISED 
SETTLEMENT, l«07) + 
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Kangiu District*] 


Brdhmam* 


CHAP- I f C- 
Fopnlation. 

fi r m li m i, ; j. 


[Part A* 

The distinguishing feature in the population of the District is 
the enormous preponderance of the Hindu over the Muhammadan 
element* the latter being represented only by isolated colon tes of 
immigrants, while the mass of the population has preserved the 
ancient faith in 11 man tier wholly unknown in the plains. The 
circumstance lends a peculiar interest to the study of the H indu 
tribes of the District, their caste divisions and customs, for which 
study fortunately there is ample material in the reports of Messrs, 
Barnes and LyalL K ‘ According to a general, though now exploded* 
impression, the Brahman caste is a homogeneous whole* whose 
memliers, knowing no internal distinction amongst themselves, are 
umted in one vast conspiracy against the social and religious liberty 
of the « infer ior castes," As illustrating the real state of the case, 
Mr, Barnes* account of the ramifications of Bmhmnn caste in this 
District is a valuable contribution to the existing store of informa¬ 
tion. The Brahmans of Kwugi-a Proper number nearly one-seventh 
of the entire population (109,00d in 1901). Almost without excep¬ 
tion, they profess themselves to belong to the great Sarsut (Snimwat) 
family, but recognise an infinity of internal sub-divisions* The first 
distinction to lie drawn is that, Ijefcween Brahmans who follow, and 
Brahmans who abstain from, agriculture. Those who have never 
defiled their hands with the plough, but have restricted themselves 
to the legitimate pursuits of the caste, are held to be pure Brfihmana ■ 
while those who have once descended to the occupation of husbandry 
retain indeed the name, but are no longer acknowledged by their 
brethren, nor held m the same reverence by the people at Wire In 
the days when these hills were the seats of petty independent 
princes, m every principality the Brahmans were arranged into 
classes of different degrees of purity. The K% was always con¬ 
sidered the fountain of all honour, and his classification, made probably 
at the counsel of his religious advisers, was held binding upon the 
brotherhood. In these graduated lists no account was ever taken 
the Mmin't ir, or cultivator Brahmans ; these were left to them- 
eelres in ignoble obscurity. Thus, in the days of Kdja Dlmrm 
Umnd, the two great tribes of Kfagnt Brahmans—the Nagarkotiaa 
(from Aagarkot, the ancient name of Kiingiu) and the Bluvtenk— 
were formally sub-divided into dans. Of the Nagarkotias, Dharm 
UnaniL established thirteen different families, as follows* 1 **:_ 


li.irnfi, I 2Bt). 


Pandit, 

Miar* 

Rulinn or Rain a (Kfitith)* 
Panjkarii, 


N% 

Fnrohib 
Bed birch, 

Sotri, 

Bipp :-ince miuutj, 


Uicliat, 

Airasti, 

U pida, 

Arhfiri. 


11 rikiu s i *wSunof'^dEw*™!“fc int*re« i ban u 
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I At the same time the Bheterna, or the rival trilje, were also CHa £_ j<Ct 
definitely disposed of* They were divided into two great classes, Population. 
Pakka and hachha ; and these again are sub-divided into famliea 


UifiEimans. 


Bind* 

Dohro, 

Statu, 


Tugnet, 
Uha.hr li, 
Sugahe, 
Chapal, 


Vakka Bratebu. 

Pbliftb, 

Ilnkbi, 

Pflmbar 

Kacua liflATEItr. 

Cliotwfhij 

Awasii Khar Gajnn, 
Awiuui ThiirknOj, 

Awasti tlphrish 


Awantj Chita, 
Kbarnppa Ntfg, 
M^r Kutii. 


Nag < fosl u 
Molil Misr, 

Aeli&ri Potbiir, 
Pundit BarawaL 
Ghogre. 


To those may to added the Xdg I’andrik. Brilhnmna of the 
,\a s y„k worship the snakes after which they are named and avoid 
injuring them. 

i » Similar] j the Samakn Mjp&ts, the Bararu Bhats and the 
Jamnido not cut or injure the trees after which they are named 
while tho former at least also worship the tree* 

The origin of the names of the Pundrik, Kharappa, and Ghoslu 
clans is accounted for by the people ns follows :— 


In Baimnat LjOO of Vikarmuditya, a ffcija of the Kangia 
district, Dharm Chand by name, celebrated the jag (feast) cere¬ 
mony, m order to achieve hie desire that Brahmans should not 
object to receiving Mm from his hands, In this jay the Brahman* 
were a shed tn receive Jins. One of them acceded to the request 
of the Eaja and accepted riant* from his hands. The Kim being 
mueli pleased with the Brahman proclaimed him u Pandrikby caste* 
Pwndnk is the snake which is regarded os the eldest sou of Brtshki 
JNag, Phils the Pan drib? became the liighost class of the Brahmans. 

Another Brahman who had refused to receive ddns was called 
Cioslu by caste. Goshi is a snake of a very low and harmless typo, 
iho third Brahman who opposed the acceptance of dan and Vas 
angiy on seeing the drat Brahman receiving it was named 

Kharappa (a hooded serpent) which is an extremely venomous 
snake* 

Tn Gobr and Ndrpur, once the inheritance of hill chief tarns* 
sunilar gradations exist* The Brahmans there also have assorted 
themselves into classes, which it is unnecessary to detail, of different 
degrees of purity, tho agricultural Brahmans being always at the 
bottom of the scale* 

Perhaps in all tho hills tho Nagarkotids rank the highest* aarm, 
iney intermarry usually among themselves, and in no case give sw ' 9 - 
“liters to another trilic* A Bhateru woman is sometimes 
admit ted to the honour of their alliance, but a Bhateru cannot 
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aspire to a N&garkafcia bride* In the same manner tho Bha terns 
marry among themselves, condescending to take wives from the 
class next below them, but never reciprocating the favour, anil thus 
the chain is extended until the last link is attained. Taken as a 
ivhole, they are all connected ; for each class gives brides to the one 
above and receives from the one immediately below them. Thus, in 
the last grade, the male members have a limited field whence to 
select wives, for there aiv none below them to extend their range; 
and in the highest grade the difficulty is to obtain an eligible hus* 
band, for there are none above them worthy to es]>ouse their 
daughters* The same cause among the Rajput tribes has been iho 
chief incentive to female infanticide ; but, to their honour, bo it said, 
the Nagarkotius were never accused of this crime. On the contrary, 
they rear their daughters with tender care and on their marriage 
impoverish themselves to confer a dowry worthy of their name and 
exalted caste. So far do they carry their scruples to exonerate the 
bridegroom from all expenses that they refuse to partake of any 
hospitality at the hands of the soil-in-law, and will not oven drink 
water in the village whore he resides/ 111 


The purer Brahmans, who abstain from agriculture, by no 
means restrict themselves to sacerdotal duties ■ they will hold land, 
though they will not consent to cultivate it; they lend money, 
engage in service discharge village offices such as that of fambardar 
or jxtlicttr}, and will enter on almost any secular pursuit which prom." 
isos a subsistence. The majority of them know no language 
except the current dialect of the lulls, Some am sufficiently 
acquainted with the Sanskrit character to rend the texts appointed 
for ceremonies; but few indeed are entitled to rank as pandit^ or 
persons learned it) the Hindu scriptures. The hill Brahman will not 
associate with the same caste from the plains. Both profess mutual 
distrust, and neither will partake of bread cooked by the other. The 
hill Brahman eats flesh, which the Brdhmnn of the plains religiously 
eschews. He is still regarded with considerable reverence, Thu 
usual salutations from all classes, the king or the peasant, are paid 
I* 1 'n«ie (I fall at your feet), or viaihu tefa (I bow my forehead in 
submission). In returning these courtesies, the Brahman says aehir 
M to the higher class, such as Rujptits, and rhanniji kahjdn to the 
other castes who are worthy of any recognition at all. Besides the 
Brahmans already alluded to, many of the Gaddis, or shophei-ds of 
the higher bills (as to whom, sec below), arc Brahmans. Those are 
found associating with Khatris and men of other castes, ah known by 
the co mm on name of Gaddis,^ 1 anil all shamng one common profes¬ 
sion, pasturing their flocks among tho slopes of the Dhuola Club, 

An interesting discussion of tho origin of tho various Brahman 
tribes of India will lie found in the late Sir W. W. Hunter’s Orissa/: h' 


OH This, linaevcr, la by do means peculiar to this or any da ss of Brihrmms 
custom is found throughout the Province, 

JJ ft Biudi word lor ihepherd, CmJar, fta ewe. 


Thu 
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Speaking of the Himalayan Brahmans, with special reference to this 
District, he finds traces of three distinct elements, cultivator 
Brahmans, and the orthodox Nagarkotrcs and Ehatertis. Tha 
cultivator Brahmans he would hold to be either descendants from 
the ancient Aryan emigrants from the plains, who being the first 
comers of their race wore forced to submit to various degrees of 
compromise, and to mix with the surrounding population; or 
remnants of the primitive aristocracy of the high lands whom the 
new-coraore, unable to subdue entirely, were obliged to admit to a 
nominal equality. He inclines to think that they derive their 
origin chiefly from the first, but probably from l>oth sources. The 
Brahmans again, who arc included in the orthodox classifications, 
are those who, in later days, had flocked to the courts of the petty 
sovereigns, the successive waves of immigration, which have arrived 
within historic times, being carefully preserved in the various 
classes. Another fact to bo noted is that, whatever the influence 
acquired by the Bnlhinan immigrants, they have never obtained a 
footing on the hills as popular priests. The public ministration at 
the temples has always continued in tha hands of the original natives 
of the country, the Bhojkis being, ns has been pointed out, a class 
quite distinct from the Brahman caste. 

The Papins of the shrines in the Kangra and Simla hills have 
grown into a distinct caste, composed originally, it is said, of a 
mixed collection of Nils, Brahmans, Rijpdts, and Jogis, who all 
intormamed. Those of tho groat shrines, such as Jaw^liimukhi 
and Bhavran, are called Bhojkis, Thoy are nil priests of Devi, and 
their name is said to 1 m u corruption of Pbjki. The Bhojkis are said 
by Air, Barnes to lie “not Brahmans, though they arc the hereditary 
pries U of these celebrated temples, fhey all wear the sacred thread ; 
they intermarry among themselves alone, eat flesh, drink wine, and 
are a debauched and profligate set; tho men are constantly in tho 
courts involved in litigation, and tho women aio notorious for their 
loose morality/' Colonel Jenkins, Deputy Commissioner of Kiingra, 
WTO to of them as follows ;—■ 

“ The Bhojkis arc a unique feature of (his District, They are attached 
to the great temples at Kftngra and Jawahuuukhi, and are supported by 
the income. They claim to be Ssrsiib Brftliraaus ; bat, if an, have certainly 
auuk m the social scale, as no ordinary Br&hnmns would cat kachi roti with 
them. They appear to occupy much the same position aa the Gnu gap citrus 
of Benares, and tho probability is that they are mere j&gis who have 
obtained a reflected sanctity from tho goddesses whoso service they have 
entered. The word is evidently connected with the Sanskrit root bh^j, to 
feed, and is taken from tho nature of their duties. They intermarry among 
themselves, and with a class of jogbs called Boilha Pandits/ 17 * They are 
,'Very quarrelsome, litigious and protligate, and may be well characterized 
by the famous epithet which, if f 

GO The Bhnjkfa hIeci held the shrines at Gluntpiirni and at. Naina Devi in tbu Sola 
Siufihi range. The Bhojlcis of Bhawan will take wives from, but net give daughter* 
to, the BhajVa of the other shrines. 
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remember right, was trnriE* luted 1 early ri^ini?, bust) lufurmitu'.. sad liti(rian>L 
plaguy fellows/ n 

C baraanvft Bm limans are not found in this District, Tilt 
M&suniB who are Cluiinars by caste ami rut 1 literate people servo as 
Parohits, and conduct ceremonies on nuptials as well as funeral 
occasions. A one of tin- Cbunulr castes however would perform a 
ceremonial function without consulting a B nib man. 

The figures for Rajputs lire perhaps of somewhat doubtful value, 
as the line of demarcation l>etween Riijput and TMkar la by no 
means dearly marked. In the Census of 1901, 154,000 people 
returned themselves as Rujpfits, 

Any member of a royal house, Ixjlongmcr to the Dogru Circle of 
principalities across the Ifcivi, or to the JnlhmdHr Circle on this side 
of the mer is essentially Brijptit. 'those also with whom they con¬ 
descend to many am included under this honourable category. The 
name is assumed by many other races in the hills, but by the general 
feeling of the country the appellation of Rajprit is the legitimate 
light of those only to whom it is here restricted. The following is 
a list of the Dogra and Julhimkr Chiefs, with the designations of 
theii dans, derived usually from the names of the countries over 
which they once exercised dominion : — 


List or KOVAL CLASS 


JtTLLTJJfOOR Queen. 


Country, 

Clmi. 

Consiry. 

Clna. 

Chamha ,,, 

Ndrjmr . 

Qolor .. 

UsLuput ... ,,, 

Biba 

JtuwJMl ... 

Kinfim ... ... 

Ketlche ... ... 

Hand! .. 

SulroL 

Koln 

Chimttlll, 

I’mhjvnlu. 
fi inlarin., 
thulwil. 

SU«iUii, 

Kaloeti. 

Kullchria, 

Suketrir. 

KoK. 

L'lraElflli'ft 

ikliillll 

Khail u 

35411 Ifl. 

Sinilnilla 

JajimuU ... ... 

Samba 

Jawimi 

Shot f 

Ktohfttw&r ... 
ItnulrAirnr ... 

CbvtUiL 

i'Mauria. 

Bt)*flwi 1 . 

Manltiitfu. 

Himlriil. 

JaarautiA. 

Si in Mil, 
lamuwuL 

51 but LB, 

Kinhi i? iru, 
BaHratriri«. 


| p L uLvijHLJttv raiiu ill outiU 

gi-onps, the reason being that the territory is divided by the Ravi. 
The origin of some of the dan designations is not immediately appa¬ 
rent For instance, the Ndrpnr family arc called Pathaims/ 101 the 

_ , ( A W pf; w iliu country ibe name of ft small zhak imk PatMuikot 

Air, K. c. Bayloy. however. ibn* pi plains the origin of the aura a 

1 They claim descent from {bo TnmvAr* of Delhi, ft ml nro said to hnvo E oL Lhrir 
present appvllnUDO, hecuna* three of tlinr king* in sMcce^ion wens employu-d by tbo 
Moghul Bmpcrora in ouMiimg the Puthaua. The death of one of them ii nid ut ham 
(jiroti ri4# to the ttnnio of ilia * Hindu Kiuli." He wns ordered to march in winter by 
a iHTii^raiu p*** In the ru« to surprise an enemy oli the other aide. On cat'Tin* 
ihopftsa ^'th bis army (of hrii o irrs Rftjpotdane) he tolii that there i**$ »nci r 

™ •b«*J*ojFM»siMy to enjoin a Hriei silence ihnugh- 
out ht-i ruuk-. Ho IB f.atd_to have replied tint he wav a Rajput, and himself a rf™** 
and would nhow fear of neither umti nor •pint, and bo directed ilml they rinmld trmreh 
wj-J i every trumpet SQtmdut^ nod every drum baling. They proewrfid accordingly 
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j-Datiivpur race Dadwtfll, and so on* Thu Dad wills are called fi-om CHAP, h G. 
I Dud% ;i foil on the Beds, now belonging to Sib:^ whence they population. 

[ seceded. Katoch, t he elan appellation of the Knngra house, is taken 
from the ancient name of the principality. The Bilamms deduce 
their name from BiMwivr, a term promiscuously used with Bisauli to 
represent their country, 

Tfie descendants of all these noble homes are distinguished by 3®™** § 
the honourable title of Midti. When accosted by their inferiors, 
they receive the peculiar salutation of jai dia t offered to no other 
caste. Among themselves the same salutation is interchanged, 

Hio inferior, for there are endless gradations even among the Mian*, 
first offers the salutation, and the courtesy is usually returned* In 
former days great importance was attached to this salutation; 
unauthorized assumption of the privilege was punished as a mis* 
demeanour by heavy fine mid imprisonment. The Ihija, however, 
could extend the honour to high-born Kiijpdts not strictly belonging 
to u royal dais, such, for instance, as the Sonklea or the ^lanhiis. 

Any deviation from the austere rules of the caste was sufficient to 
deprive the offender of the salutation, and the loss was tantamount 
to excommunicutioin The EAjpdts delight to recount stories illus¬ 
trating the value of this honour and the vicissitudes endured to 
prevent its abuse. The Raja Dhiuu Jdingh, the Sikh Minister, him- 
self n Jamuwal Mitfn, desired to extort the jai dia from Ihija Bfr 
Singh, the fallen chief of N dr pur. lie held in his possession the 
gmnt of a jdtjir valued at Ks. 25,000, duly signed and scaled by 
lianjft Singh, and delayed presenting the deed until the Ntirpur 
clnef should hail him with this coveted salutation. Hut Bar Singh 
was ai Raja by a long line of ancestors, and Dhian Singh was a Raja 
only by favour of Banjft Singh. Thu hereditary chief refused to 
compromise his honour, and preferred beggary to affluence rather 
than accord the jai dta to one who, by the rules of the brotherhood, 
wus his inferior. The derivation trf the phrase is said to lie from 
ike words jai (victory) and the (king), the expression being equiva- 
leut to vit'e h‘ mi, or hail ihv kiwi* 

A Miiin, to preserve his name and honour unsullied, must Barnfj, J 2 se. 
scrupulously observe four fundamental maxims:—He must never 
drive the plough ; lie must never give his daughter in marriage tp 
an inferior, nor marry himself much laclow his rank ; ho must nevJi-^ 
accept money in exchange for the betrothal of his daughter ; and hliT 
female household must observe strict seclusion. The prejudice 
against the plough is perhaps the most inveterate of all; that stop 
can imyer l>e recalled. The offender at once loses the privileged 
salutation * he is reduced to the second grade of Bajprits ; no Mian 
a ril marry his daughter, and he must go a stop lower in the social 




ainl M tho 3un tour tbt uvftlftnefcLL'j} U---I* 1 ‘udeil unU ovcTivheliJie*! lUt? HAjm ind fi.WQ of 
p.ISTSS hmt" (Proceeding* of i\w A, S. Rengil, juro *05). The word 

Jr'utljLulfoL in tin iiIj&],*- * derived frjrn the Puthania EUintite who*# raj formerly et* 
tended m f*r west aa the Kivi 
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CHAP I, C. sea l 0 to get a wife for himself* In every occupation of life he is 

Papulation, made to feel his degraded position. In meetings of the tribe and at 
iijpUt*, marriages Rdjptits imdetiled by the plough will refuse to sit at meals 
witfi the hal-odh or plough-driver* ns ho is contemptuously styled ; 
am.L many, to avoid the indignity of exclusion, never appear at 
public assemblies* This prejudice against agricultuie is as old as 
the Hindu religion, ^ome say it is sacrilegious to lacerate the 
bosom of mother earth with an iron ploughshare ■ othei's declare 
that the offenco consists in subjecting sacred oxen to labour. The 
probable reason is that the legitimate weapon of the military class 
is the sword ; the plough is the badge of a lower walk in life ; and 
the exchange of a noble for a ruder profession is tantamount to a 
i enunciation ot the privileges of casto* rt, ' h but the prejudice is getting 
less daily, 

Bar«P, 5 a*. ' The gift of a daughter to one of an inferior caste is scarcely a 
* ™ ore ! pardonable offence than agriculture* Even Ran]it Singh' in 
the height of his prosperity and power felt the force of this pre¬ 
judice. rho Raja of Kangrn deserted his heroditaiy kingdom rather 
than ally Ins sisters to Dhiitn Singh, himself a Mian of the Jammu 
stock, Ira* not the equal of the Katoch prince. The Rujptits of 
Kathguru near Mrpur voluntarily set fire to their houses and im¬ 
molated their fern a le relatives to avoid the disgince of Ran j ft Singh’s 
alliance; and when Mian Padma, a PatMnia, married his daughter 
to the h\kh monarch, his biothren, undeterred by the menaces of 
Kanjlt Singh, deprived him and his immediate connexions of the 
jai ,ha and to tins day refuse to associate with his descendants* 
Ihu seclusion of then- women is also maintained with severe strict 
Jf 88 " ' dwellings of Rajpits can always be recognised by one 

familiar with the country, The houses are" placed in isolated" posh 
tions, either on the crest of a hill which commands approaches on 
all aides, or on the verge of a forest sedulously presoved to form an 
impenetrable screen* Where natural defences do not exist, an 
artificial growth is promoted to affoid the necessary privacy. In 
front of their dwellings, removed about fifty paces from the house, 
stands the tuaniU or vestibule, beyond whose precincts no one 
unconnected with the household can venture to in trade. A privileged 
stranger who has business with the master of the house may by 
favour occupy the vestibule, but even this concession is jealously 
guarded, and only those of decent caste and respectable character 
are allowed to come even thus far* A remarkable instance of the 
extremes to which this seclusion is carried is recorded by Mr. Barnes 
as having occun>ed within his experience. A Kstoeh’s house in the 
Mumli territory jiccklentaUy caught fire in broad day. Thera was 
no friendly wood to favour the escape of the women, and rather 
than brave the public gam they kept their apartments and were 


UfjrHieobjection is to the jttwA. a apada or other implement i> not nta ,w ( r “ V 
NnwW, of Bijpaia h*„ takqp to work in tha ZSiTbSL S 1 *? # 

ren by ncceAtsity. 


- r , , ■■ u unur it HtnjLlrir 
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sacrificed to a horrible death. Those who wish to visit their parents chap. I. c. 
must travel in covered palanquins and those too poor to affoi-d a con- p op iij[tioo 
| veyance travel by night, taking unfrequented loads through thickets P 
l and ravines. R*jp6t«. 


Fifty years ago Mr. Barnes wrote:— 

“ It is melancholy to see with what devoted tenacity the Rajputs dine 
to these deep-rooted prejudices. Their emaciated looks and coarse clothes 
I attest the vicissitudes they have undergone to maintain their fancied 
purity. In tho waste land which abounds in the hills a livelihood is offered 
! to those who will cultivate the soil for their daily bread ; but this alterna- 
f tivo involves a forfeiture of their dearest rights, and thoy would rather 
follow any precarious pursuit thnn submit to the disgrace. Some lounge 
away their time on the tops of the mountains, spreading nets for the 
capture of hawks ; many a day they ivatch in vain, subsisting on berries 
and on game accidentally entangled in their nets; at last when fortune 
grants them success they despatch the prizo to their friends below who 
tame and instruct the bird for the purpose of sale. Others will stay at 
home and pass their time in sporting either with a hawk, or, if they can 
■ afford it, with a gun ; one Rdjpufc beats the bushes, and tho other carries 
the hawk ready to be sprung after any quarry that rises to the view. At 
the close of the day, if they have been successful they exchange tho game 
“ for «ttle meal, and thus prolong existence over' another span. The 

1 marksman armed with a gun will sit up for wild pigs returning from 
tho fields, and in the sarno manner barter flesh for the necessaries of life. 
However, tho prospoctof starvation has already driven many to take to* 
tho plough, and the number of secoders daily increases. Our administra¬ 
tion, though just and liberal, has a levelling tendency ; service is no 
longer to be procured; and to many the stern alternative bos arrived of 
taking to agriculture and securing comparative comfort, or enduring tho 
pangs of hunger, nnd death. So long as any resource remains the fatal 
stop will be postponed, but it is easy to foresee that the struggle cannot 
bo long protected; necessity is a hard task master, and sooner or later 
the pressure of want will eventually overcome tho scruples of the most 
b»gotod.” , * >) " 


Barnn, § 267. 



This picture is hardly true to life at the present day. For cne 
thing the profits derivable from land are much greater than they 
were 50 years ago. In the noxt place the field of employment for 
those who do not use tho plough has increased enormously. Many take 
service in the army and in the civil employ of Government and are 
able to make considerable remittances to their families at home. 

Each clan comprises numerous sub-divisions. As tho family « 

L increased, individuals left the court to settle on some estate in the * * 

J country, and their descendants, though still retaining the generic 
. appellation of the race, are farther distinguished by the name of the 
estate with which they are more immediately identified. .Sometimes, 


’ ' Mr. Barnea* words are boro quoted ns they stand ; but it roust be remembered 
they were written 50 years ago; and 50 years have worked a great change. The 
J following is from Mr. Lyall’s Report. Para. 66: “In Mr Barnes’ account of the 

l population he makes refraining from agriculture the line of distinction between tho 
r. Hr* * 1 “ n . d »®cond class of Brahmans. I think it would be more accurate to put it at 
L Vefraimng from ploughing. There are many Brahman families who are too proud 
to plough, but very few who do not do any other kind of field work themselves. 
.Yowii-dayM the same may be raid, wilh nearly equal truth . qf the belter Rajput farm lie» ** 
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though not so frequently, the designation of the ancestor furnishes 
a surname for his posterity. Thus among the Pathunias or Xorpur 
Mians, there are twenty-two recognized sub-divisions; the Goleriaa 
are distributed into thiiteen distinct tribes; the Katoch clan has 
four grand divisions, each of which includes other subordinate de¬ 
nominations. A Rajput interrogated by one who he thinks will 
understand these refined distinctions will give tho name, not of his 
clan but of his patronymic. To a stranger he gives no detail, but 
ranges himself under the general appellation of Kshatriya or Rnjptit. 


Next to the royal clans in social importance are those races with 
whom they are connected by marriage. The honour of tho alliance 
draws them also within the exclusive circle. It is not easy to 
indicate the line which separates the Rajptit from the clans immedi¬ 
ately below him, known in the hills by the appellation of Thakor (,,) 
and Rathi. Tho Mian would restrict the term Rajput to those of 
royal descent; while the Rnthi naturally seeks a broader definition, 
so as to include his own pretensions. The limit here given on the 
authority of Mr. Barnes is probably just; and those only are legi¬ 
timately entitled to rank as ltdjptits who are themselves the memliers 
of a royal clan, or are connected in marriage with them. (W) Among 
these tribes the most eminent are the Manilas, Jaridl and Sonkla 
Rajptits. The two former are indeed branches of the Jamuwal clan, 
to which they are considered but little inferior. They occasionally 
receive the salutation of jai dia and very few of them engage in 
agriculture. Another class of Rajptits who enjoy great distinction 
in the hills are tho descendants of ancient petty chiefs or / lands, 
whose title and tenure is said to have preceded that of tho Rdjds 
themselves. These petty chiofs hove long since lieen dispossessed, 
and their holdings absorbed in the larger principalities. Still the 
name of Rdna is retained, and their alliance is eagerly desired by 
the Mians. The principal families ore those of Chari, Giro, Kanhiura, 
Pathinr, Habrol, Sumbar, Dadwal, and other localities. Besides 
these, the following races occupy a high rank:—The Indauria, 
Malhotar, Salaria, Harchandar, Ladhidrach, Patidl, Cbib, Jartil, 
Bhugdlia and others which it would be tedious to record. All these 
tribes affect most of the customs of Raptits. They select secluded 
spots for their dwellings, immure their women, are very particular 
with whom they marry or betroth in marriage, but have generally 
taken to agriculture. In this particular consists their chief distinc¬ 
tion from theMidns. 


In 1876-7 Col. Gordon Young, Deputy Commissioner, attested 
the following classification of the Kajpiit septs in this Distinct:_ 

Ut Class. —Katoch, Goleria, etc. ( Vide liBt in Hoshidrpar Gazetteer). 

followia Tb4k-r8 COMtitate the hi K ber RmSi of the ~R£thi group! " Sec no!- 

(«) Tha sliding scale established bv this distinction in well iiw— u .. * 

p«~go aitracted from Mr. Ljall*. Report and alriady Loted * 

hi. daonBed fibres for cast*, (page 61 ). J quoted in the di*eua»ion of 
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2 nd Cians, —Jariul, Ma<nbu, Sana kb, LadJu, Dch 3, Ghorcwah, Pathi- CHAP. I, C- 
irciij a ad HarbroL 

Srrf Glass. —PatiM, Kant hwill, Cbangra, Gutiaixm, Btishnufia., Maloti ter, 

JhatjiLirij Jaggi, Khunval, Gut*], Sattgotra, Bag&utra, ami Gorjiru, 


Population, 
KijpuiB 
tribcii of lbs 

■ecosd ^rMdi>, 


Cla&s (RAthi but superior).—Nan w£mk, Mfiagla, Uagoliia, Mehta, 
Chariii&, Kuriill, Pharial, Gliuuial, diatom, Kaled 1a and TakoL 

5lh (JIq#* [ H&thi but inferior).—Khanauria, btandinia, Lnsai, Barwal, 
AJerbta, Sukiivliia, Bharat □, SamauLa, Rhaawdl, Thandola, Darbial, Blud- 
Anift, Bhotia, SanArcb, Ghutiki, Dhattu, Dltangu, Maguw&l, Patukin, NAru, 
Mangleru, Kamliia, Bhakharia, Khar ware, Gbaijffil. SiirJ&r, Riyal, Raugra, 
Siohia. Thaiwah Lfiaur, Satotht, Saprhia, Dolakh, Karenu, Sahotro, Chn- 
holra, Garr, Bnreba, Qorm, Gbnualia, Roiri, Dutijla, A ml renin, 1)Laly at, 
Kharysil, Badfamanm, Diirnga, Sntahur, Katwal, T&paryftl, Kale, Dliarwal, 
SodiA], Jamla, Bundli^rwAl, Katluitiia, Hang, Kauait, Biiarerhia, GndUwli, 
Dad will, Gndahria, Fh&lweria, Nanohlia, BhagwAhia, Ganotro, Dhulia, 
Oogru, Banjul, Handle, and Dhatjailm, 


The RAthis muster a large number (51,000, in 1901), Tb ey 
are essentially an agricultural class, and prevail throughout the B*™**Sia7i 
A'urpm-and Hamirpiir Tahsils. The Rath is and the Ghirths con- bntl * 73 ' 
stituto the two groat cultivating tribes in Kangra Proper and the 
hills below it, where they fill much the same position ns do the 
Kanets (compare Volume II) in the parts to the east. In all level 
and irrigated tracts, wherever the soil is fertile and produce 
exuberant, the Ghirths abound ; while in the poorer uplands, where 
the crops arc Scanty and the soil demands severe labour to com¬ 
pensate the husbandman, the Rath is predominate. It is as rare to 
find a Riithi in tliu valleys as to meet a Ghirth in the more secluded 
hills. Each class holds [Missession of its peculiar domain, and the 
different habits and associations crcaLd by the different localities 
have impressed upon each caste a peculiar physiognomy and 
character. The Rath Is generally are n robust and handsome race; 
their features are regular and well defined; their colour usually 
fair; and tbuir limbs athletic as if exercised and invigorated by the 
stubborn soil upon which their lot is thrown. On tho other hand, 
the Ghirth is dark and coarse-featured; his lx>dy is stunted and 
sickly ; goitre is fearfully prevalent among his race; and the reflec¬ 
tion occurs to the mind that, however Looming and prolific the soil, 
however favourable to vegetable life, the air and climate aro not 
equally adapted to the development of the human frame. The 
RUIiis are attentive and careful agriculturists. Their women take 
little or no part in the labours of the field. In origin they belong 
neither to the Rajput nor to the Sidra class, but are apparently an 
amalgamation of both. Some Rathis wear the janeo (see note to 
p. 81). Though they appear to be degenerate Rajputs yet as they 
approximate more to the Ghirths than to the Raj p tits proper, they 
jsuould, if they are to be definitely classified, tje classed as Sudros, 

Their ranks are lining constantly increased by defections from the 
Rajputs, and by illegitimate connections. The offspring of a Rajput 
father by a Sudra mother would ho styled a Rathi, and accepted as 
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Eithie. 


Gbirthfc. 
E,inifJ r 5^3. 


CHAP. I, C. snc jj hy the brotherhood, Thu septs of tho Rat his arc innumerable ; 
Population- no one could render a true and faithful catalogue of them. They 
aro as mi morons as tho villages they inhabit, from which indeed 
their distinguishing names are generally derived. A Rathi is 
cognisant only of the sects which immediately surround him. They 
form a society quite sufficient for his few wants, and ho has little 
idea of the extent and ramifications of his tribe. The higher septs 
only am generally styled TMkars. Those are affronted at being 
called Rat In's, although they do not affect to be pure lhtj puts. Tho 
Ratios generally assume tho thread of caste. They avoid wine, and 
are extremely temperate and frugal in their habits* They take 
money for their daughters, or exchange them; a practice reprobated 
by the shaxtrds and not countenanced by the highest caste. On the 
death of an elder brother, the widow lives with the next brother, 
or, if she leaves his household, he is entitled to recover her value 
from the husband she selects. Altogether, tho IhltMs are the 
best hill subjects of tho Government ; thoir maimers are simple, 
quiet and unaffected; they are devoted to agriculture, not 
unaettuainted with tho use of arms, honest, manly, industrious and 
loyal>> 

The G births or Chungs (tho latter designation being merely 
another name for G hirths prevalent in tho neighbourhood of Ntirpur 
and Harfpur, as B&bti is prevalent for the same people in the lower 
hi Us to the oast) arc sub-divided into numerous septs. Tho total 
number of Glairths in tho District in 1901 was 120,000* There is 
a common saying that there are dOO varieties of race, and that tho 
sub-divisions of the Ghiiths are equally extensive* The Gbirths 
predominate in tiro valleys of Palsira, Kiingra, and Rihlu. They are 
found again in the Hal Dan or Hartpur Valley and are scattered 
elsewhere in every portion of the District, generally possessing the 
richest lands and the most open spots in the hills, Tho Ghiiths 
rank as Stidras, and this fact apparently accounts for the localities 
wherein they are found. The open valleys, although containing tho 
finest lands, are also tho only accessible portions of the lulls* Tho 
more refined castes preferred tho advantages of privacy and seclusion, 
though accompanied by a sterner soil and diminished returns. They 
abandoned the fertile valleys to less fastidious classes, whose women 
were not ashamed to lie seen nor to work in the fields, and the men 
were not degraded by l>eing pressed as porters. The Ghiiths are n 
most indefatigable and hard-working race* Their fertile lands yield 
double crops, and they are incessantly employed during the whole 
year in the various processes of agriculture* As the mins set in they 
are engaged in planting out the young rice, the staple commodity of 
the valleys. For this purpose the fields are worked into mud, nearly, 
two feet deep—an operation in which the women take a prominent^ 


1 * A P - S 1 ™* lciH Pourable vmion of thcEitbra dwic^r: * Kila 
Kharappa— dnngi ehoi— Eathi mifcar n& karige koi/ * Xhe Rithi is life a a cobra 
orMti or a deep e twun Lit, m cac make * friend e£ him 1 * * ™ 
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part, standing all da j in the field tip to their knees in mire* with 
i their petticoats looped to their waists. The rice is subjected to 
'Several weeds ngs, and when ready for the sickle, the women, help 
to reap, stock and winnow the grain. These labours are not con- 
I chided before the time for winter sowings, when a similar though 
[fcjrhaps lighter round of toil commences for another crop. In 
I addition to the cultivation of their holds, the Ghirth women carry 
wood, vegetables, mangoes, milk and other products to the markets 
for sale. From these details it will be pei'ceived that the Ghirths 
have no easy time of it, and their energies and powers of endurance 
must I to mast clastic to bear up against tills incessant toil. To look 
at their frames, they appear incapable of sustaining inch fatigue. 
The men are short in statute, frequently disfigured by goitre (which 
equally affects both sexes), dark and sickly in complexion, with little 
or no hair on thoir faces. Both men and women have coarse features, 
more resembling the Tartar physiognomy than any other type, and 
it is rare to see a handsome face, though sometimes the younger 
women may lje called pretty. Both sexes are extremely addicted to 
spirituous drinks. Although industrious cultivators, they are very 
litigious and quarrelsome ; but thoir disputes seldom lead to blows ■ 
and though intemperate, they are still thrifty. A Ghirth seldom 
wastes bis substance in drink. In their dealings with one another 
they arc honest and truthful; and altogether their character, though 
less peaceable and manly than that of the Rat hi, has many valuable 
tin its. The Ghirths l*ring Sridr&s, do not wear theyVneo, or thread 
of caste. They take money for their daughters, but seldom exchange 
them. A widow is expected to many her husband’s brother, who, 
if she left his protection, was entitled by the law of the country to 
her restitution.’ 2 * 1 

The Gosaius used to Ijo tbo wealthiest capitalists of tho District^ 
The Mahajans and Suds have now outstripped them. Numerically, 
tbo most important of the commercial tribes is that of the Khatrfs 
(7,000), ti i whose hands the petty trade of the Distract is mostly 
confined. After them rank Knits, Kariiis, and Suds. The Kait of 
the hills is not identical with the Kayath of the plains. He belongs to 
the VaLsya, or commercial class, and ranks with MaMjans, wearing 
the puff M, pr sacred thread. The KAyath of the plains is a Sddra, 
and is not entitled to assume the jfinw* AH these classes give large 
sums for brides, and their matrimonial arrangements arc the most 
complicated and difficult of all the systems in vogue in the hills. 
It is not unusual for five or six families to enter into a species of 
confederacy, by which each party is bound to give a bride and to receive 
one in exchange; the intricacies are most pulling; and when 
disputes arise it lh almost impossible to unravel the tangled skein* 
Bs* 8DO is not an extraordinary price to pay for a wife, while 

mi For .-amp note* of frifcireH on ihe Ghirth Cut torn*. thoir ProFcrti md K- wztj- 
i-irn see the Monograph cmi the Chirthn (No. Ill of the Punish Ktbncgrophj). 

Tho HiIibjtj, Fept ia *uppoi*ct1 to have tLo power trf injuring children l>y aorcerj 
The mm are employed m navvies *ud &n nol numerous 


CHAP-1. C. 
Population. 

Gtirthi, 


Barnn, |Jff, 


Cora mere is] 
rait#*, 

Ba mfI, § J79. 
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CHAP* I, a Kb atria will pay Rs. 2,bO<>. The term Karat is used contomptu- 
FflpnUtiotL ously by P5;ijputs to stigmatize any one of their race who shows 
Cqmwn dal effeminacy or want of courage* (ti ' 

JSjSSfiV Among the religious orders in the hills, the most remarkable are 

S*rM#j $ 380 , the GosainSj who are found principally in tho neighborhood of 
NAdaun and Jawalamukhi, but are also scattered in small numbers 
throughout the District* They ale an enterprising and sagacious 
tribe. By the roles of their caste retail negotiations sire inter¬ 
dicted, and their dealings are exclusively wholesale. Thus they 
posset almost a monopoly of the trade in opium, which they buy 
up in Kulu and carry down to the plains of the Punjab. They 
speculate also in charas t shawl-wool, and clotli. Their transactions 
extend as far as Haidarabad in tlie Da khan, and, i ndeed, over the 
wholes continent of India. The Gosains are distinguished by the 
general name of Dasnflmi or Sunisisl, and are divided, as the former 
name implied, into ten tribes. The prevalent tribe in these hills is 
Gin, the name of the sect lieing adopted as a patronymic by all the 
members, as, for instance, Fateh Gfr, Bahadur Gfr, Maui Gfr, &c. 
The founder of this caste was ono Shankar Acharaj, whose ten 
pupils are the patriarchs of the ton sects into which the brother¬ 
hood is distributed. By strict rules, they should live a life of 
celibacy, recruiting their ranks by adopting disciples {ch* i fd#) from 
pure tribes, who may lie willing to devote their offspring to become 
Gosdins* But in these hills this prohibition is seldom observed, and 
most of the Gos&ns yield tj the temptations of marriage. Sons, 
however, are not eligible to succeed to the inheritance of the 
father 1 , whose heirs are his adopted disciples. Those who marry are 
styled gharbdri and live by agriculture, MattJdri Gosains remain in 
religious communities, and, though they do not marry, they keep 
women. 


The Gosiuns are sub-divided among themselves into small 
colleges (utfrJhtra), each with a recognised head or nmh<n\t i who has 
the supreme control over all the property, personal and real, belong¬ 
ing to tho community, ihc other members of the fratern.ity bom^ 
dependent upon his bounty for the share they may receive of the 
common wealth. Whan a mnhant feels that his end is near, he 
elects one of his disciples, by word of month, to succeed him. His 
election is seldom disputed. Should the vtahauf din suddenly with¬ 
out having nominated a successor, the fraternity meet together, and 
with tho aid of other Gosaip proceed to elect one of their number 
to the vacant office. After installation tho new proceeds to 

a second ceremony of even greater interest, tho distribution of the 
deceased mahanfx effects, in which lie h guided hy no rale but 
simply by his estimate of the relative worth and capacity of each of 


m A local proverb ram " Kokn, Kwlnio, kutiis, Wh 0 * buUia/ ' - Do 

no! crow, a J\Eir*r Jk dofr, -sven abl-etn.' Anotbor -avu - •+ t l- * , 

*•« 10 make raaE ? before the giUKaiomble “ 
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Iiis disciples. This distribution (called hhanuldvQ\ strong** as it may 
appear, is seldom contested or impugned, A Gosaiti’s body is not 
■burned but buried, and over bis remains a shrine is raised, dedicated 
|to Mahrfdeo, and called a Samddh. Every Gosain t at decease, is 
supposed to be incorporated with the divinity of Mahddeo, r Die 
ceremony of admitting a chela or disciple is very simple. His choti t 
tbe tuft which every Hindu cherishes on the crown of his head, is 
[first severed by the (junt t or master. The hair is then closely 
shaved, and the flur)t*manlar t or incantation, being read, the chela 
is duly initiated. This is the account given of tbe Godins by Mr, 
Barnes, but now they are not the great capita lists that they were, 
though they still hoid almost a mono ply of the Kulu opium trade* 
and the great pakka residences and warehouses erected in former 
years at J awahimuklii aie mostly empty, if not in mins. 

Ihe Jogfs of the hills am jogis only in name. They live by 
lagging and also engage in agriculture. They observe no tenets to 
distinguish them from ordinary Hindus. They are a separate race, 
many mg among themselves alone, but following no peculiar 
professions. 


The Gaddis (9,000) are the most remarkable race in the bills. In 
features, manners, dross, and dialect they differ fundamentally from 
I ^ ^ r ®st of the population. They reside exclusively upon the 
Unowy range which divides Charaba from Kiingra. A few have 
■wandered down into the valleys which skirt the base of the chain, but 
[thu great majority tiro on the heights alx>vo. They are found from 
Ian elevation of 3,500 or 4,000 feete up to 7,000 feet, above which 
hiltitnde there is little or no cultivation. They preserve a tradition 
of descent from refugees from the Punjab plains* stating that their 
ancestors fled from the open country to escape the horrors of the 
Musaiinan invasions, and took refuge in these ranges, which were at 
that poriod almost uninhabited. The term Gaddi is a generic name 
under which nue included Brahmans, Khatrfs, a few Rajputs, Riithfs 
and Thrikxrrs, The majority* however, are Khatris, and the sub* 
divisions of the caste correspond with those of the Khatrfs of the 
plains, Uj Impure castes such as Badfe, Sfpfs, Hull's, &c.* are also 


1 - r * ^ ur ^any intssrpatiujf note* on the in the Muiioproph [No- II) of tb* 

Puhi*h Ltl m ugr*pbj by iha law Mr, K. O'Brien. C. 3. 

*‘ J '* lht* Jaunt apparently borne oat by the ha nf given in the 

Ucwipk Tbt (ollowing are the jrlli of the Klmtri GiiddLit, ns iupplied bj 
Mukhin], Omddl, itrul jx given I(ir wb*t it 15 worth ;— 


tWfMifi 
I’batn 
Kt»rjiru 
Mogu 
Sundhu 
Kubld 
Th&kfog 
SaIihu 
B h ii nd u 

The cheep an woi 


1 Sinn) Thukk^r 

■ EitiNnll) Hajput 

Twprtiin 

Ohnpvti 

J hum in 

BihAm 

Bihin 

(Marthart) TbakKnr 
C h a ^:li ii n 


TbfuisrSi 
Mari in 
Chari IS 
Galnti 
B&khra 

Ibigrjiri 

CbaladJ 

Bhnteli 
Thakra 

at the full tnotm in Aiirh'— nn initinci ol lhat 


wurtliipof the moum* of Itrelibood which, is prevalent, in the whol^of India, 
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CHAP. I. C. styled Gaddis. The Gaddis are n semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural 

Population, race. The greater portion of their Wealth consists of flocks of sheep 
Gaddi* an ^ which they feed half the year (the winter months) in the 

y valley of Kangra, and in Suket and Mandi, and for the other half 
drive across the range into Charoba and Lahiil. They hold lands on 
this side and also in Chamba, and in formor days wore considered 
N Subject to both States. At the present day the Lold of the Chamba 
chief over thorn has materially relaxed, and mauy continue all the 
yoar round on this side of the range, acknowledging no allegiance 
whatever to Chamba. It was a rule with these simple |>eople, when¬ 
ever fined by the KAngra authorities, to pay a similar penalty into 
the Chamba treasury. But British institutions have taught them 
greater independence, and tlio infraction of this custom is now more 
frequent than the observance. Two mjxjes for every hundred head 
of sheep or goats are paid to the Government as pasturage tolls. 
Many Gaddis ^cultivate a winter crop of wheat in Kangra, and, 
returning with their flocks, grew summer or rain crop at Barmaur 
on the other sido of the snow. They wear clothes of homespun 
cloth, the produce of their own flocks. The head-dress of the men 
is a remarkable high peaked cap, with flaps to pull down over the 
ears, in casos of severe weather. The front is usually adorned with 
a garland of driod flowers, a tuft of feathers or a string of red beads, 
the seeds of parasitical plants growing in the forest. The rest of 
their dross is a frock made very capacious and loose, secured round 
the waist with a black woollen coni. In the body of this frock, the 
Gaddi stores the most miscellaneous articles. His own meal tied up 
in an untannod leather pouch, with two or three young laml>s just 
born and perhaps a present of walnuts or potatoes for his master, 
are the usual contents. His logs are generally bare : but occasion¬ 
ally he wears woollen trousers veiy loose at the knee to allow free 
motion in walking, and fitting tight at the ankle, over which it lies 
in folds, so as not to restrict the action of the limbs. The women 
wear a similar frock, secured with the samo woollen cord. Their 
garment, however, fits rathor tighter about the body, and reaching 
to the ankle is both modest and bocoming. The head-dress is a 
chddar , or sheet, thrown loosely over the upper portion of the lnxly, 
and sometimes fastened in tho shape of a turban, with a loose 
streamer behind by way of ornament.'** The Gaddis are a very 
simple and virtuous race, remarkable, even among the hill population, 
for their eminent regard for truth. Crime is almost unknown among 
them, and their women are chaste and modest. They are frank and 
merry in their manners, auid constantly meet together, singing and 
dancing in a style peculiar to themselves. They are great ^tipplers, 
and at these festive meetings the natural hilarity is considerably 
enhanced by deep istations. In person they are a comely race 
I he women fi-equently are very beautiful, their features regular, 7. 
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nd the expression almost always mild and engaging. The Gaddis 
nth some exceptions wear tho thread of caste/* 9 ' and are much 
tricter in Hindu customs and observances thaii most of the inhabi- 
ants of tho higher ranges of the Himalaya. r Hiey are not a very 
ridely diffused race. They extend over the greater part of Chamlxi, 
inhabit the skirts of the Kangru snowy range, and are found also on 
the southern face of tho Badrawnr hills across the Ravi. Their 
peculiar caste, Khatri, and their position in tho ranges immediately 
above Lahore, favour the tradition that originally they were 
fugitives from the cities of tho plains before* the 'Muhammadan 
inroads. 

The Gaddis of one caste will not givo their daughters in mar¬ 
riage to or receive a girl in marriage from their own caste, e.g. t a 
Bansain will not many a Bar sain girl or give his daughter to a Barsain, 
but he will many a girl cf any other caste or givo his daughter in 
marriage to any other caste but his own. A girl on marriage leaves 
her own caste and becomes of the same caste as her husband. 


A Gaddi who wears the janeo will many a girl from a ensto 
which does not wear the janeo or give to such a caste. A Gaddi will 
not man*)' with the menial castes, Hali, Sfpi, Badf, &c. Tho Gaddis 
(except menials) who do not wear thuja neo call themselves Thakkars. 

The rights of the Gaddi shepherds, in their pasture grounds, 
1 aro fully described in Chapter IT. They aro possessed of rights, 
I both in the low hills and in tho higher ranges, over all, or almost all, 
I the pasturable land in tho District, their * runs * being styled in tho 
' hills ban, in the snowy range dhdr. In tho pasturage of "these runs 
a special right of property (called vcSnrixi) is rocognised, as distinct 
from the property in the soil, which belongs to the ordinary village 
communities. So clearly defined is this right of property, that tho 
Gaddi warts often exacts a fee from the other shepherds who graze 
with him. Sir J. B. Lyall’s account, of which the above is the briefest 
possible summary, is too full for extraction. The following, how¬ 
ever, may be quoted from section 40 of his Settlement Report:— 

“ At the end of November, or early in December, they (the Gaddis) 
arrive in their winter quarters in the low hills where they remain some¬ 
thing less than four months. By the 1st of April ihey have moved up into 
I the villages on the southern slopes of the snowy range or outer Himalaya, 
and here they stay two months or more, gradually moving higher and 
higher, till about the 1st Juno or a little later, when they cross the range 
ami make for their summer or rainy season grounds in Chamba, Bara 
Bang&h&l or Lihul. After a stay there of three or three-and-a-half months 
they recross the outer Himalaya about the 15th September, and again stay 
on its southern slope from two nnl a half to threo months, working 
gradually down till abont tho l»t December, when they aro ready to move 
t,off again to the low hills. The original home of the Gaddi race was on the 


(»> Some only of theThakkar and Rathi wear th t janeo. The Rajas used to coafar 
it on the latter fer acrvicea rondered. Tho menial Hadfo. Sipla and Hilia, do not 
of course wear it, nor, according to Bakhird, Gaddi, the Tntmi, Ugharota, Baglertu, 
Ghari and Leon ylt*. 
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waters of the Ravi rivor in Chnoiba territory, to ih© north of the 
iJhmdn D bn r, or or ter Himalaya, The country beliirul tknt great rnugo 
coin in only goes by tha general name of Gaddtran or Oncldt Und; but for 
n long time pa?! great number* of Gaddis have resided fora part of the 
year, nr fur the whole, mid held land, in that part of K6ttgr,r which extends 
airing t fie sour hern slopes of the Dhaola Dhar from Boh, it) taluk a K«]Ju ;h 
to 1 tir dn tatuka Btingulud At least three-fourths of those who live in 
K|ii gra have hi bo shares in lands and houses in Chatuba territory. Most 
of ilie shepherds lo be found in KAngra are of those families winch own 
land in both territories, hut some, notably in Jfdrpur t are subjects of Lhe 
(_diumLa State only. Alt the w<dl-to-tlo l buhl is in our terriiory nirn feliccp 
and goats, souio few families ns many us a thousand head, tnnrir from, three 
to fnnr hundred. They talk of them as tholr dhtin, a use of the word 
which espresses the fact that the flock is the main source of their wealth. 
From about 800 to 1,200 sheep form a flock or jtanddih : three or four men 
ami neviral dogs Accompany the (look, which camps out night and day nil 
(lie year round. If it mrin owne many head, he takes with him one or 
morv &owal t or hired shepherds, but commonlytbt? men with ei flock arc 
all of them part proprii-tors, and if a man has Vi-ry fow head, he will not 
go himself, but get a friend ur kinsman who is going to take them with 
Ins own 


Tho Kashmiris reside almost exclusively inXurpur and TiloknAthi 
There are a few scattered families in other parts of the District, 
hot not exceeding a hundred together* They are divided among 
themselves into several gradations, but no restrictions on marriage 
are recognised except among immediate relations* 1431 They wore for¬ 
merly almost exclusively employed in the shawl trade, but that trade 
never recovered the blow dealt to it by the Franco-Germ)in war, 
and has now ceased to exist* 'Hie great majority of the shawl 
weavers have left the town, and little remains but ruined houses and 
roofless walls, to evidence the position which Niirpur once hold. 
I he Kashmfrfs are a discontented and quarrelsome race, very de* 
ficient in personal courage, and so litigious that their disposition for 
law has become a proverb. Two women will wrangle all day till 
night sets in ; they will then call a truce, and put down a stone in 
token of the armistice. Next morning the stone is removed, and 
the dispute is renewed with double acrimony. The men fight with 
each other, and it is not uncommon for one to bite off the ear or 
nose of his antagonist. The apprentices will often receive advances 
and abscond, while the master workman cheats his labourers by 
withholding their just dues. They are remarkable for their dirty 
and immodest habits* The women wear a wadded red cap, and a 
loose lined frock quite open to the wind, filthy and unbecoming* 
The men wear better clothes, and are remarkable for high foreheads 
and Jewish features. They speak a dialect intelligibly only to them- 
aelTOS though they are al .o conversant with thy ordinary vernacular. 

I he shawls of Anrpur and TOokndth were not much prised* The 
work was inferior—a result which tlio Kashmirfs attribute to the 

SrJt "S"* ^^mcating il ^^uess *0 til# shawls, and 
t hereby greatly det racting from their marketable value. 

Mmrrii B o» frith Srt *>a«u am on ] r mllo«mbI # bm fnqiuaty «ttir 
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The (injars of the hills are quite unlike the caste of the same 
Resignation in the plains, where they am known as an idle anil 
thwmng race, enemies to cultivation and improvement. Theoi.lv 
similarity exists in the pastoral habits of both classes. The hill 

25" “ ro «■*■*"&» tribe. Their wealth consists of 

f buffa]oos, as that of the Gaddis consists chiefly of sheep and goats, 
riioy live in the skirts of the forests, and maintain their existence 
f exclusively by the sale of the milk, <jhi and other produce of their 
herds, While the men graze the cattle, and frequently lie out 
lending them m the woods for weeks together, the women repair 
to the markets every morning with baskets on tboir heads carrying 
little earthen pots tilled with milk, butter-milk and y/ti, each pot 
containing the proportion required for a day's meal. ‘ Dnrino- the 
hot weather, the Gdiiws usually drive their herds to the upper 
renges, where the buffaloes rejoice in the rich grass which springs 
up during the rams, and at the same time attain condition from tho 
temperatei chmate and tho immunity from the venomous Hies which 
torment their existence in the plains. 

r[ ^ e G JIJ ars aro & ^ n0 manly race, with peculiar and handsome 
features. They are never known to thieve. Their women, who 
are, as a rule, tall and graceful in figure, arc supposed to I jo not 
very scrupulous. Timur habits of frequenting public markets and 
I carrying about their stock for sale, unaccompanied by their husbands 
Iundoubtedly expose them to great temptations. The Gdinrs are 
[found nil Over the District, abounding particularly about JawaMmukhi 
l ira anti >dann. A largo majority are Muhammadans. The 
nimdu Gujars am found ospeaialfy in tho direction of the MaudE 
wraer, but are a small sect compared to tho Mussalm&s. 

In tho hills, even moro than in tho plains below, occupation* 
tend to merge into one another, so that it is most difficult to dts 
tuigiiish the outcast© classes. The Charaar, the Jh In war and tho 
artisans appear to lx tolerably distinct. But even this not iho 
case every whore ; while throughout the hills we find a mixed class 
known as Koii, Digi, or Chanal, who not only perform tho usual 
g services demanded of outcasts, hut also follow tho occupations of 
? very many of tho artisan and higher menial castes. It is impossible 
to say how many of tho people who call themselves Bsrhai, or some 
othor caste which is sufficiently distinct in the plains, are really 
Jvoli by caste, and have adopted tho occupation merely of the caste 
Snidor whose name they are shown. And even the inferior castes 
mich bear the same name in tho hills as in the plains, often adopt 
ery different habits and occupy vury different positions in the two 
tracts- One difference is probably almost universal, and that is that 
iin the lit Us almost all menial castes occupy themselves very largely 
ih field labour, and in some parts the Kolb are generally knowi? as 
alls or Sipis, words in common use in the plains far two classes of 
agricultural labourers. At the same time it would appear that tho 
services performed and dues received by village menial* are less 
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commonly regulated by custom in. the ^ thini in tire plains. Chamars 
number 57,000. The social position of tho menial classes in the hill* 
is thus described by Mr. Barnes in section 277 of bis Report:— 

t( Those classes who are too proud or too affluent to plough, and yet 
hold land, generally entertain &(ima.s, or labourers from these outcast 
races, whose condition is almost analogous to that of slavery. He gets 
bread to eat and, a fnw clothes a year, and ta bound to a life of thank lass 
exertion. These castes are always firat impressed for bfgdr t or forced 
labour, and, in addition to carrying loads, have to provide grass for the 
camp* In the hills the depression of these castes is mure marked than I 
have observed elsewhere ; their manner is subdued and deprecatory ; they 
are careful bo announce their caste; and an accidental touch of their 
persons carries defilement* obliging tho toucher lo bathe before he can 
regain hia parity, if any person of this caate has a letter to deliver, he 
will throw or deposit his charge on the ground, but not transmit it direct 
from hand to hand* fie is not allowed to approach near, and in Coarf, 
when summoned, he will stand outside, not venturing, unless bid, to 
intrude within the presence* If encouraged to advance ho does so with 
hesitation ; while all ttm tioighltourg fall back to avoid the contamination 
uf his touch. Under the rnlo of the Hajas they wore subjected to end lest: 
restrictions. The women were not allowed to wear flounces deeper than 
four inches to their dress, nor to use the finer metal of gold for ornaments. 
Their house* were never to exceed a certain size, nor to be raised above 
una floor; the men were interdicted from wearing long hair, and in 
their marriages the bride was forced to go on foot, instead of riding in 
a jampun or chair, as allowed to every other class. Certain musical 
instruments, such as tho dafal, or drum, and nak&rtt or trumpet, warn 
positively prohibited. Many of these restrictions are still observed, 
although, of course, there has been no sanction given or Implied by the 
officers of Government. M 

BarwAhi and Ratvrul are two words used almost indifferently 
to express thin same tiling, the former being more commonly used 
in the lower hills, and the latter in the mountain ranges of Kangra* 
In Cbaraha both names are cun'ent as synonyms. But the Bat will 
of Kangra is a true caste,, while Banvalu fa little moro than the 
name of an occupation* Both woixls correspond very closely with 
the Tjtihhf fr or Boldh&r of the plains, and denote tho village watch¬ 
man or messongcr* In tho higher hills this ofhco is almost confined 
to the Batwtils, while in tho lower hills it is performed by men of 
various low castes who arc all included under the generic form of 
Barwaia, These men are also the coolies of the liills, and in fact 
occupy much tho same position there as is held by the Charaars in 
the plains, save that they do not tan or work in leather. In Kangra 
they are also known as htwttntk or ktmtd*, a word which properly 
means a man whose duty it is to assemble coolies and others for 
fogdr or forced labour, Like most hill menials they often cultivate 
land, and are employed as ploughmen and field labourers bv the 
Rajpnte and allied races of the hills, who are too pioud to cultivate 
with their own hands. They are true village menials and 
upon village guests, fill pipes, bear torches, and carry the bride- 
groom s palanquin at weddings and the' tike, and receive fixed fers 
for doing bo. In the towns they appear to be common servants. 
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Je Y aro lowest or almost tlio lowest standing as a caste CHAP I, C. 

(parent lyliurdly if at all above the Dumna, or sweeper of the PopiHation 
Us ; but the Batwal has perhaps a slightly higher standing than 
ie Barwala. Indeed the name of Burwala is said to be a corruption 
oi Bahanvala or “ outsider,” because, hke all outcasts, they live in 
Ke outskirts of the village. In the higher ranges and where they 
me known as Batwal, they are almost all Hindus ; but when they 
descend to the lower bills or plains and take the name of Barwula 
they are almost entirely Musalman. 


4] J h ? Da ™f’ , c ^ ltxl also Do “ rn » even Dum in ChamW, is TheD«mn«. 
the Cliuhra of the hills proper, and is also found in large numbers in 
the submontane Districts of Hoehiarpur and Gurdaspur. Like tho 
Lhuhra of the plains he is something more than a scavenger: but 
whereas the Chulira works chiefly in grass, the Dumna adds to this 
occupation the trade of working in bamboo, a material not available 
to tlio Utahn. He makes sieves, winnowing fans, fans, matting, 
brass ropo aud string, and generally all tho vessels, baskets, screens, 
fcirmture, and other articles ordinarily made of bamboo. When he 
pSonnnes himself to this sort of work and gives up scavenging, ho 
ippears to be called llbanjra, at any rate in the lower bills, and 
iccasionally Sanal. lbo Domna ap|.iears hardly over to become 
Musalman or Sikh, and may be classed as Hindu; though being an 
m toast, he is not allowed to draw water from wells used by*tho 
Ordinary Hindu popnlatiop. Tho Dumna is often called Dam in 
ktlier parts of India, as in ChamW, and is regarded by Hindus 

P the W!.t U re itea im eBS. Fit lie swiiis once til have onjoved 

Is a separate abonginal race some power and importance. Further 
Wonnatiou regmliug him ivill bo found in Shorring (I, 400) aud 
iUiott (1, o4). Ho IS of course quite distinct from tho Dum-Mi'nisi. 


rheso two words, together with a third mime Chnna'I, are used n. k.u ..a 
lmost indifferently to describe the lower class of menials of the “***• 
Ugliest hills. General Cuiuiingham liehoves that tho hills of tho 


Punjab were once occupied by a true Kolian race lielonging to tho 
lame group as the Kols of Central India and Beln'tr, Snd"that the 


tyflirf Settle¬ 
ment Report, 
§25. 


present KoUs arc reiy probably their representatives. He points 
tmt that da, the Kolum for water, is still used for many of tho 
laflor Streams of the Simla hills, and that there is a line of tribes 
oi Kolian origin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far as Allah- 
xul, all of which use many identical words in their vocabularies, 
id have a common tradition of a hereditary connection with 
forking in iron. Ihenanieof Kulu, howevffr, he identities with 
tCulmda, ami thinks that it lias nothing in common with Kol. 
Lnfortunately Kola is the ordinary name for anv inhabitant of 
^ulu ; and though it is a distinct word from Kolf, and with a 
tinct meaning, yet its plural Kolo cannot be discriminated from 
Loli when written in the Persian character; and it is just possible 
that the figures may include some few persons who are Kole, but 
iot Koli. I ho names Koh, Diigi, and Chanel seem to bo used to 
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denote almost all the low castes in the hills. In tho median ranges, 
such as those of Kiingrn Proper, tho Koli and Chanal are of higher 
status than tho Diagi, and not very much lower than tho Kanet and 
Ghirth or lowest cultivating castes ; and perhaps the Koli may bp 
saal to occupy a somewhat superior position to, and the Chanal 
veiy much the same position as the Chamdr in the plains, while the 
Dagi corresponds more nearly with the Chuhrn. In Kuhi the three' 
words seem to be used almost indifferently, and to include not only 
tho lowest castes, but also members of those castas who have 
adopted the pursuits of respectable artisans. Even in Kfagro the 
distinction appears doubtful. Mr. Lyall quotes a tradition which 
assigns a common origin, from the marriage of a dmnbgssl to the 
daughter of a Knl6 demon, to the Kanets and Dagis of Kuta* the 
Litter haying Ijocome separate owing to their ancestor, who married 
a Tiktiin woman, haying taken io eating tho flesh ofthey ri, 
which, as a Sort of ox, is sacred to Hindus, and he thinks that the 
story may point to a mixed Mongol and Hindu descent for both 
ca^U^* Again lie writes ; “ The Koli class is pretty numerous in 
Kjijgn i on the north-east side of pargaiw Hamirpnr ; like the Kanoi 
^ belongs to the country to the east of Kangra, Proper, t believe 
this class is treated as outcast by other Hindus in Ka jgfri, though 
not so in Eilit^pur and other countries to the east. The class has 
several times attempted to get the Kotoch Rajii to remove the ban, 
but the negotiations have fallen through because the bribe offered 
was not sufficient. Among outcasts the Chamiirs are, us usual, the 
most numerous. Of i>ftyj(ttia Kiingru he writes: the Daigis 

have l^n entered ns second class Gaddis, but they properly belong 
to a different nationality, and Injur the same relation to tho Kanots 
of Emigahn] that the Hipfs, Eadis, and Halls (also classed as second 
muss Gaddis) do to the first class Gadd is/ 1 Tho word Drigi is some- 
tmies said to lie derived from tldgk, a Stain or blemish ■ but it is 
hardly likely that in tho hills, of all parts of the Punjab, a word of 
Persian origin should Ijtf in common use as the name of a caste, and 
Mr. Anderson’s derivation, Part II {Chapter m, Section C), is for 
more p reliable. At the same time the word is undoubtedly used as 
u ttjrui "i opprobrium. Gliandl is perhaps tho modern form of 
Chandola, tho outcast of the hills, so often mentioned in the 
Rrijatarangmi and elsewhem. 
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Pp the marginal list shows. Of these the ghotra vaguely claims 

r re-eminence* The headmen are termed Mika find receive as 
im a rupee at a betrothal and a second mpee with the thigh of 
^ hc-goat at the wedding* Their authority is considerable and is 
■ally recognised by the LoMuas* The Lobanas ascribe their settle- 
■wonts in this District to Bajas Diiarm Chnnd and Lungnrpul who 
Ktermitfeed them to graze, and they subsequently settled down as 
pul tivn tors tliough they still work ns earners* They claim to bo 
Gaur Brahmens by origin and are apparently sometimes called 
■Ad-grtur Brnhmans. All except the Bahriipms wear or profess to 
I wear ifojanw, and at least perform the ceremony of putting it on 
land wear it at weddings. 

The legend is that a Rajil of Pilibhit, by casta a Pi Ha Rrijpfit, 
became a leper and lost several of his family by that disease. He 
r accordingly endeavoured to make a number of Briihmau 1 noya and 
girls accept offerings, tlxn r from him, bnt the Brahmans resisted his 
demands and fled with their goods, thus Incoming carriers by trade* 

Birth ceremonies are as among Hindis, but in the case of a 
pdale birth the mother and child are taken on the ninth day after 
the birth to a jripal tree which is sprinkled with water <S3> and to 
which flowers, rice and Irrnigu, (red sandal) are offered. A thread 
of the janeo is also whipped round the stem, and gram and sugar 
, distributed to those assembled* 

Marriage is avoided in Chet, BMdon, Asauj and Fob, and 
in the other months should be celebrated during the light half, 

| preferably on the ikdttuhi or lltb* The dr,te is fixed by the paroML 
At the wedding the men of the bridegroom's party dance in the 
house of the bride’s parents, A special Lobanu custom is the 
performance of the sdnt and other ceremonies by the boy 3 # parents 
at the bride's house, even the poorest entertaining the wedding - 
party for seven days. 

After the marriage is celebrated the bride is not taken t<r her 
husband’s house, but remains with her parents for one, three, five 
or even seven years* 

The jnjtal is worshipped on tine third day after the wedding 
with the rites observed after n birth, 


Widow re-marriage is allowed, but thei’c is a strong feeling 
against marriage with the husband's elder brother, and marriage 
should he with the detcar or with one who stands in the same foot¬ 
ing ; ts a (Invar, e. y., with the husband's uncle's son. It is even 
said that In case of marriage with a jeth the parties are excom¬ 
municated. At a widow’s re-marriage, for which a lucky moment 
is ascertained, the widow and the bridegroom but he : the former 
nuts on a nose-ring and red clothes, and the latter white. Then 
couple are made to perfonn some religious rites by the [*a toft it 
and a he-goat is killed to feast the brotherhood* A widow's 
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children by her former husband do not succeed, but sometimes ft 
jnchhhuj is given something by the second husband. A pichhlag 
however can take no jxart in the nuptial or funeral ceremonies nor 
join a marriage feast of his step-father. Re-married widows also 
occupy an inferior jx>sition in certain religious rites at which wives 
who have not been re-married have some special privileges. Some¬ 
times a widow does not re-marry but remains in her husband’s 
house, and any children she may then have are called chuubnidhuit. 
Such issue succeeds to the husband’s land. 'Phis is probably an 
adoption of local custom by the Lobrfnas. 


I he tribes noted in the margin were declared to be ‘agricul¬ 
tural trite’ under the Punjab Aliena¬ 
tion of Land Act (XIII of 1900) by 
Punjab Government Notification No. 
63 of 18th April 1904. 

Tho following is a list of tho principal jdtjinldrs in Kangra 
Proper:— 


Dagis. 

Gaddi*. 

Ohiratha. 

Gujara. 

Jots. 


Kauris. 

K olis. 
Rajputs. 
Mathis. 
Tbikurs. 


No. 

Name. 

Jama. 

1 

Raji Ragmith Singh of Golcr ... 

Ra. 

10,884 

2 

Raja Jai (-hand of Lumbagraon 

34,910 

3 

Rijii Jai Singh of Dada Siba .. 

IG.783 

4 

Raja Narindar Chnndof Nadmin 

28,005 

6 

Kaj4 Ram P4I of Kotlchr 

10,591 

C 

Raja Gagan Singh of Nurpur ... 

2,042 

7 

Raja Niamatullab Khan of Rchlu 

5,100 

8 

Cbaudri Molha Singh, loduurin 
of Chanaur 

1,112 

9 

Mian liaghnatb Siugh of Rc ... 

1,146 

10 

Waur Hit a Singh Pnthania of 
Ubadwnr 

1,541 

11 

Ran a Ronjodh Singh 

866 

12 

31ian Devi Chaod of llijapur ... 

2,345 

13 

Wasir Knratn Singh of Hir 
(Mandi) 

2.400 

14 

Mian Lachman, Goleria of M4jra 

552 

15 

Mian Amnr Singh, Sahib Singh 
and others, of Bichwii. 

528 

16 

Bijo Singh and others, Jamwal 
of Qotli 

soo 

17 

Mian Hire Singh and othcre, 
Jamwal, of Kot Putari. 

424 


Bjmjumce. 


Do. 


—V. « ' “ J'-’W*’ lormcriy ucm i >v uic 

H4j* in Uoahiirpur. 

.•runted in exebango for part of tho pension 
of Ua. 10,000 origioally bold by tbo family. 
In perpetuity. 

The whole jdfir is of tbo nominal valuo of R«. 
lo.OQO, and la divided among the whole 
family. Tho aum given represents tbo Rija'a 
iharo granted in 1803-C4 in lieu of cosh 
|K-nsion pnyablo through Government by tho 
Maharaja of Jammu in perpetuity. 

In perpetuity, granted for good eervico before 
and during tho timo of tho mutiny. 

In perpetuity. Grand-nephew of lari Singh 

■ ntrntioneil by Mr. Uarneaandaon of Shankar 
Singh to whom it was continued at one. 
fourth mii/t rdna. 


--- i— «oiuk enand, grand* 

father of preaent holder 

3 Z!r‘ n lm lor 8 00d «" i «' to Got,,.. 

ZliJ I* n '‘“. ,it “* 1 in Clihou 
Hatigahal. In por]>otaity. 

During pleaaurc of Government. 

petuity, nt one-fourth nazanlna 

taring pleasure of Government 

P«tuity, at one-third ouiardao. ' 


In per* 
In per- 


Ditto. 


iJ 
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An agreement has been signed by the holders of the following 
\d(jir8 that the jdgir shall descend by primogeniture :—Golor, 
uiunbagnion, Sflia, Xridaun, Kutlehr, Xtirpur, Re, Chanaur, Bfr. 

These political assignments are held by the descendants or 
connections of the ancient Hindu rulers of the country, and wore 
originally granted by the Sikhs on their seizure of the hills; we have 
lot interfered with them oxcept to relieve the incumbents of services 
*nd paymonts of annual fines and bribes which, under the old 
[dynasty, absorbed at least a fifth of their resources. 

Tho old Katoch royal family with its offshoots is represented 
by Raja Jai Chand of Lambagnton, Raja Rnghnnth Singh of Goler 
Rdja Jai Singh of Siba, Raja Xarindar Chand of Xadaun and Mian 
Devi Chand of Bljapur. 

Raja Jai Chand of Lambagnton is the present head of tho Katoch 
clan, being descended, as tho following jxxligTee shows, from Miatn 

Fateh Chand, a younger brothor of the famous Sansar Chand:_ 

raja teo chaxd. 


lUji Sac sir Chand 
(died 1824). 

I 

Riji Anrnd Chand. 


Rijri Rnnhtr Chand 
(died c hildltn 1847). 


Rija Fnrtnud Chand 
(died chihUtt* in cxilt 1851), 


Mian Fateh Chand 

Mian Ludar Chand. 

Riji Partab Chand 
(died 1864). 

Raji Jai Chand 


(born 1862). 

Panned Chand, the formor chief of tho house, enjoyed an 
independent jdgir of Rs. 33,000 in tho taluka of Mahal Mori, but 
forfeited his possessions and his liberty in tho insurrection of 184-3-49 
Ho died in oxile at Almora in 1851, 

The present chiefs jdgir comes to him by his descent from 
Mian Ludar Chand, who, when Raja Anriid Chand threw up his 
kingdom and fled to Hardwrir rather than consent to alliance with 
Dliiitn Singh, stayed and surrendered the territoiy into tho 
hands of tho Sikh Army, and further soothed the wounded prido of 
tho minister by giving his daughter to his son Hira Singh. In 
consideration of these sendees, he received a jdgir, originally much 
larger, but on the return of Anrud’s son Ranbfr Chand reduced to 
its present limits of Rs. 35,000. Raja Jai Chand resides at 
Larabagraon, a picturesque locality on the right bank of tho Bens. At 
tho time of his succession he was a minor, and tho estate came under 
tho management of tho Deputy Commissioner as the Court of tho 
Wards. When taken over tho estato was heavily oncumbored, but 
was handed back to tho present Raja, on his majority in the year 
1883 free of oncumbranco. Tho RAja was educated in part at tho 
yA.jmir College and in part by private tutors. He speaks and writes 
‘English, and is fond of sport and manly exorcises. Ho served in 
tho Black Mountain aud Chitrul Relief Expeditions and bears tho 
honorary rank of Major in tho 37th Dognis. He has been invested 
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• with criminal and civil powers, and is Sub-Registrar of his jdyir. 

. He hits no brothers, and only one son lx)rn in 1902. He is the 
second Viceregal Darbari in the District and is related by marriage 
to the Chiefs of Jammu, Sirmur, and Bilaspur. 

Rajd Rughnath Singh of Goler is the representative of the elder 
branch of the old Katoeli royal family. His ancestor Hari Chand 
emigrated to Goler as related above (page 27), and built the town of 
Haripur for himself. Hari Chaud’s descendants are called Golerins. 

The late Raja Jai Singh was the brother and successor of 
Raja Shainsher Singh to whom tho jdyir was confirmed at 
annexation. Tho present Raja succeeded his father in 1884. The 
fort of Haripur was made over to Shamshor Singh by Government, 
but the present Raja’s principal residence is at Aandpur in his own 
jdyir, The estate has long been in an embarrassed condition and 
was in 1899 brought under the Court of Wards at tho Raja's own 
request. The Raja is first Viceregal Darbari of tho District. 

Raja Jai Singh of Dfida Sfba is the representative of a younger 
branch of the Goler family. His ancestor, Sibaru or Sibar Chand, 
was tho younger son of the grandson of Hari Chand, tho first chief 
of the Goleria family. Sibaru founded the State of Sfba in the four¬ 
teenth century which contains two foils, at Diida aud Sil>a from tho 
former of which the family is known as Dridwul. The present Raja 
is a son of Raja Bijo Singh, and succeeded to tho estate in 1879. 
Of tho wholo jdyir, Rs. 14,200 (subject to a tribute of Rs. 1,500) 
were confirmed at the annexation to Raja Ram Singh, a cousin of 
Bijo Singh, and passed to the latter on Ram Singh’s death without 
issue in 1874; the remaining Rs. 4,800 were confirmed to Bijo 
Singh at the same time, and, though resumed for his complicity in 
tho Katoch insurroction of 1848, were restored for tho good services 
of his younger brother Gulab Singh in the mutiny and its seat is at 
Diida within the ostate. The Sfba territories escaped pructically 
unimpaired by the Sikh annexation through tho influence of the 
minister Dhiiin Singh who married two ladios of the family, and tho 
jdyir comprises the whole of the hereditary possessions. Raja Jai 
Singh exercises criminal and civil powers within his jdyir, of which 
ho is also Sub-Registrar. He is the tliird Viceregal Darbari in tho 
District, and is connected by marriage with the families of Jammu 
and Bilaspur. 

Raja Narindar Chand of Xadaun succeeded his father, Raja 
Amar Chand, the son of Raja Sir Jodhbfr Chand, K.C.S.I., who 
was the illegitimate son of the great Raja Sansar Chand, Jodhbfr 
Chand’s mother was a Gaddan, and famous for her lieauty ; his two 
sisters, who like him were illegitimate, wore given by him in 
marriage to Ranjft Singh, and were tho foundation of his fortune^ 
Ranjft Singh created him a Raja, aud conferred upon him hie 
present jdyir. These two ladies immolated themselves on Ranjft 
Singh s decease. Jodhbfr Chand was always conspicuous for his 
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fidelity to our Government ; both in the Sikh war and in the Katoch CHAP I, C. 
insurrection be did us good service, and his son Pirtlii Singh won population. 
|he order of merit in the mutiny. For his services generally ho Md * un ’ 
Iras made a K.C.S.I., in 18(58. The present Raja resides at Amtar 
In tho left bank of the Beas, close to Xudaun. Ho has criminal and 
tivil powers throughout the District and is fourth in tho list of local 
■Viceregal Darbarfs. 

Mirin Devi Chand of Bi'japnr represents a branch of the Bi i apnr- 
[Katoch family founded by Narpat Chand in tho eighteenth century, 
and holds the jdgir confirmed to his grandfather at annexation. 

His estate is at present under the Court of Wards. 

. The Pathdnia Family. —Raja Gagan Singh is the grandson of rathinia - 
Riiju Bir Singh, the last ruling chief of Ntirpur, and holds a small 
jdgir in pail commutation of a pension granted to his father 
Jnswant Singh. The Rtf jii was at the Aitchison College and during 
his minority his estate was under tho Court of Wards. He was 
bom in 1882. Hia younger brother, Mian Udham Singh, is a 
jemadar in the 29th Punjabis. Mian Rngntfth Singh, son of the 
late Shankar Singh of Re, and Hfra Singh, son of the late Wazfr 
Suchet Singh of Ladauri, aro also members of this family, and hold 
small jdgvrs. 

Tho Kotlohr Family. —Nani in Pal, ex-Raja of Kotlehr, received Kot,ehr > 
from the Sikhs a jdgir in Hoshittrpur, which was exchanged by the 
British Government for villages of equal value in tho original 
territories of tho family. II s son and successor. Raja Ram Pal, 
exercises criminal and civil powers within the limits of talubi Kotlehr, 
and Is fifth Viceregal Darbdri in the District. Raja Ram Pffl’s eldest 
son, Tika Narindar Piil, is an Honorary Magistrate and Munsiff, 1st 
class ; he holds his Court at Dharmsala. 

The Raja aria Family. — Raja Xiamatullah Khan is the great- B *J aori - 
grandson of Raja Ralifmullah Khan, tho last chief of Rajauri in 
Kashmir, who was exiled to Rihlu in 1841. He and the other 
descendants of Rahimullah hold lietween them an extensive jagir in 
the Rihlu taluka y granted in 1868-04 in lieu of a cash pension payable 
through the British Government by the Raja of Jammu. The value 
of the portion enjoyed by Niiimatulla Khan, head of the family, is 
Rs. 5,100 a year. Several members of the family aro in Government 
1 service. Some members of the Rihlu family have rendered 
distinguished seivice to Government. Tho best known of them is 
Lieutenant-Colonel Riija Ataullah Khan, formorly British Envoy at 
Kabid, who died in March 1902. Some membei'S of the family have 
migrated to Wazirabad. 

Tho following may also be mentioned as representing leading 
^families in the District:— 

Rai Sahib Barium, Bir Bangahal. 

Raja Autar Singh, BhadwuL 

Rajii Balbir Singh, Manhotar. 
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Mifa Dillwar Singh, Tilokpur. 

L«1 Singh, Nngrotia. 

Martanja Prohit, Chahri. 

Chaudhri Malhn Singh of Indaura. 


[Part A. 


Appearance. 
Barnet, § 203 . 


y vyuauuun maina ©ingn of^lndaura. 

M of aU ‘ ho familics mentioned in this chapter are riven in 

Massy s Chiefs and Families of Note in the lhmiab * ^ 

m... «u;n _ __ i , J ** 


Manners nn<l 
character. 
Barnes, § 294 . 


• , .“ Th ® blU P°°P le . aro * go«i-looking race. Their complexion 
“ faua, ' d tho oxpressmn .s almost invariably mild ami naS 

M^ rheTdZst !“l e / nd W( i U - f0rmcd; stature they seldom 
exceed the middle sue, and cannot compare with tho inhabitants of 

^ tk Si T y T1,e gmdations of cLte 

marked in the appearance and aspoct of tho people 
and the higher the social position the more pure a ml derated l^ome 
the features. Among tho Brahmans and Ihmint ° lyoco ™° 
to be found the distinguishing marks of at^SiSSSGSK 
and their faces l x >ar tho impress of true nobihtv Tl u l I 

classes are less refined and attractive but tl' ‘ Ml' «ff™ultw-ai 

and ingenuous expression which is cLractonitif VfX whokMn^ 

“ To a prepossessing appearance the hill people add the charm 
of simple and unsophisticated maimers. I„ La 1 .,, ”“™ 

once upon and good-humoured, and at tho same time oliUent and 
respectful. they are net veiy familiar with theameniti^of 
and may sometimes offend an oar habituate! J !i V 1 ! * 

phraseologj-of Hindusten; but the ereor al^s pr^^fTm 
rustic plainness, and never from intentional di-co'., ' 

extremely susceptible to kindness or the reverse ,w 
demoanour at onoo wins their confidence whi’lo t ^°" olllato 7 
carelessly uttered, is often sufficient totSidS'Ld re£l ZZ’ 
To bo assailed with abuso is a irriovona „ .! , t { cl Ultm - 

while ridicule offends them almost as much'' 51 ' Ami' 0 " for <f ,tt ", n ’ 
exchange of contumelious epithets excites t extreoS^’^ 
of auger, hardly to bo reconciled with their ,m„„» -11 1 ^ 

demeanour. Abuse frequently loads to suiciS • ^ ““Mness of 
habit in an official outweighs, in norm In r *5?^ ^.^usive 

qualities of whatever kind. The people ti * T- K 00 ^ 
never intruding uuless encouraged. V i?estur» aiR l modest, 

keep them at a distance. They ai* »££? 1 3?* 
their confidence. To a stranger they are very re'LiCf-'an^T 
as much as possible, abstain from the Court of a new oiLm Ln^’ 
character is thoroughly displayed. On the othm-1, r , v , CKl ^ lus 
are conciliated, thcSo are no l^mdsto thft^ "' h °" once they 
they are distrustful and shy, so at last rh,.„ 10n j first 

without restraint. They are naturallv an ^ fr PU ' Tt ' ll ^ ul ' themselves 
race. They have no dLing norLnL^ uffw ‘ ,onatt ’ a "d gentle 
but delight rather to place themselves under auth^ , mtiopoadouco ' 
implicit ly toan mfluence w hich they admire anftje& 
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■rone to litigation, resorting to tho Law Courts on the most trivial 
Occasions. There is no vigour nor manliness of sentiment. Their 
Imposition was formed to obey, and is almost feminine from its 
nnate dependence. An adherence to truth is a remarkable and most 
lonouruble feature in their characters. }Ir. Barnes recorded in 
1850 that in tho five years during which he had charge of the 
district, after making due allowance for natural party bias, he 
lould scarcely recall a singlo instance of a wilfully ’ false or 
prevaricating witness. In thoir dealings among themselves the same 
rarity of manner prevails. They seldom resort to written 
raiouts, and a man’s word is accepted with as little hesitation as 
jhis bond. But they have deteriorated much during the last fifty vears, 
land there is now in the matter of veracity little to choose between 
Ithe hillman and the plainsman. They possess the trait of honesty 
land fidelity to their employers ; for, while theft is not uncommon 
'in tho hills, it is confined to the lowest classes, and conduoted on 
the most trifling and insignificant scale. The fidelity of the hill 
people is well understood throughout the Punjab, and all the chief 
i Sikh SirtMrs have shown their appreciation of this quality by employ¬ 
ing hillmcn in tho most responsible situations about tfieir persons. 
Employed in service, they are attentive and thrifty. They resist 
all temptation, seldom, if ever, give way to debauchery, and return 
1 to their homes with the well-earned profits of honest seivitude. 
Like all highlanders, they are exceedingly attached to their native 
hills; few consent to undertake service in tho plains ; and out of 
j these few scarcely one in ten possesses sufficient vigour of Ixxly or 
mind to withstand the changes of climate and the ardent aspirations 
after home. As soldiers, they are not remarkable for daring or 
' impetuous bravery, but they are valuable for quiet, unflinching 
courage, a patient endurance of fatigue, and for orderly and well- 
conducted habits in cantonments 


They are lively and good-tenqored, fond of fairs and public 
Iassemblies, and with more pretensions to musical taste than is usual 
[in India. Their songs have a simple cadence, pleasing even to a 
cultivated ear. Thoir simplicity inclines them to be credulous, and 
they easily become tho dupes of any designing fellow who wishos to 
! impose upon them. f Hiis facility of disposition has frequently been 
taken advantage of by swindlers and sharpers, who, under tho 
jfi^rsonation of Government officials, have robbed houses and carried out 
jftheir schemos of aggrandisement. A few artful words are sufficient 
[to raise a village against their legitimate officers. Lastly, tho hill 
'people are very superstitious. They firmly believe in witchcraft, 
and one of their most constant reproaches against our rule is that 
there is no punishment for witches. Every incident at all out of the 
[ordinary course, such us the death of a young man, or the cessation 
[of milk in a buffalo, is ascribed at once to supernatural causes. 
'Hiey will not set out on the most common expedition nor undertake 
any duty without first consulting a Brahman. They have their 
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Central 
between (ha 
raatom* of 
the hill* and 
plaiaa 

§ 73 . 


Kan<-r.\ District.] Bill and plain customs contrasted. [Past A,. 

Iwr!"!. 1 "m! l ^ k - V mo, ! tl ! 8 an . (l *%*• Marriages are mterdicted in 
i ’ K | ° ,l, 1 an< * Asauj, or four months in the yoar. Satur- 
Sl are propitious days for going towards the 

, 1 hnrsdays to the north, Sundays and Tuesdays to the east, 
and so on. 'Hie fourth and eighth days of (he moon are full of 
disast er, and no one would begin an enterprise on these dates. The 
priest v class, again, have an even deeper influence here than in other 
parts <rf India. Besides the larger temples, the shrinos of lesser 
iClflr **X ""!" m °rol)Ie, and almost every house possesses its 
I .. ,n , * " , n J >e a . or a deity which is supposed to 

■XL h0S - a,H r I* 1 ro P’ t, >* t « fortune. Altogether, the impression 
left hy expenenoe of the character of the hill ,x»ple is most favour- 

££ h!l Vy T 'i'Tui 1 trntbf V l > iudurtrions, frugal, gentle and 
ifaithful to their employers and submissive to 
I,. Against these virtues, there is little or nothing to set off. 

^lvSrfTr '? 7 * ° f them is thal th °y »ro sujierstitions, 
eMiy misled, distrustful of strangers and litigious. 

Barnes ' 6 — 0ll ° Wmg , ’ a '"'‘ Uff0 supplements the account given by Mr. 

wlnYh l .'“ g ' Tcn description of tho various tribes and castes 

which for completeness and nccnracy cannot possiblv besurt assedl 

Uhnlus of hc P h f b ' ° f , llfo bet " r « ,n Hindus of these hills and 
MWowZ 1 P ‘ a,n *;.. ,n *he hills all castes, high and low, sacrifice 

^uVine HmT^dL .l. WCd ? ,n ?* fan . er, » l8 < ,C8t l v *^ » nd harie.t time, 
among tho snowv rai .... .r' r 8 °f. occasions. In Knlu and other countries 
conveys a 'u.se' , “T® 0 '! . h “ » religions signification, and 

No sorb* ™ f ' P Qr,B .rat'on ; but this is not so evident in Kdngra Proper. 

universally attribatcdTIo il* l * > ° P!“'“ s - misfortune* and sickness are 
spirit or deceased sain I • e '"shec °r mute (hop, dash) of some demoo, 
C) i.S : *° “ ls ° bchef in Witches or m.gic.ans (Jm‘, 

HAjputor Brfli'man women ' >0ln81 ] °|'■** classes eat meat; in the plains 
flesh" and rice are imiv .. rc .9 ltr d cat'og meat with horror. At weddings 
sweetmeats as below in s'- i g,v , e ? *° the guests, instead of curds and 
dings, and al" women esc ““draa dri.k spirit.jmd darn, together at wed- 

local fairs. At wedding feMiHr other uUo,,d ,he ,nfU ° or 

castes, from the Br.ihm ,7 , 1 . 5 " ,n,,l “ 8 •"teria.omenta men of all 

lino [pangal) arrang<d sirink’ "' I *'"1 eat together in one 

hand'd down to™ I O, " ‘ h , ^ 1 " g '° dc 8 tee or "“*• Food is then 

among HAipul, .ho',,, , ? occasions great .parrels constantly occur 

*>“T e „ i'. rct ; cd “"'-' 6 - "huh Often break up .he party intirely. 

search for a bride for*his son 1 '* * h* 188 f . the boy that sends an envoy to 
searches for a husband Y? ! F 18 f»‘her that 

that the bride’s Iruy.palannuin * ./jV ' r ' 1 18 “ strict rule in the hills 

of the bridegroom.' 1 „ th^hill- ’ b ” Carr,8lJ ,n ,r0 »t ef that 

or, as it la called h.™ ,u! t ‘ l 11 ® ° r ?° «*!>«>»• attends the mmUdtcu 

good and all to her hiisbain/s'liMn' '“i^ 10 bnn ff in f? the wife for 

s 3T- *.£ asr.tfflBsaSwJ 

«• There are eireptN.es to this, r in the cat. of Kbst £ 
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Lyoll, § 7*. 


Kitting off their bain or nose-ring; oil the other hand, the putting on the CHAP. I, C. 
*alu with concubinage is in itself marriage among the Ghirths and some p ot> ^|Tti 011 
others. 

u In the plains Rajputs marry Rajputs only. Here each class of Raj- 
nits marries the daughters of the class nest below his own, and the lower cattomi of " 
doss Rajputs marry the daughter of Kfithfx, ThAkars, or Ghirths. Hence th* bills *ad 
the proverb * In the seventh generation the Ghirth’s daughter becomes a 

tjueen.’ 

“ Except among the first class or Jnikari Rajputs and Nngarkotia 
Brahmans, battasaUa, or exchanged betrothals, are very common, and 
unething is nearly alwuys given as a consideration for the bride. On the 
>ther hand, Rajputs of high family are heavily bribed to marry, owing to 
i he feeling of pride which forbids a Rajput to marry a daughter to any 
but a man of ouual or rather superior family to his own. The prevention 
>f infanticide, noth in our territories and in Jammu, tiow-a-dnys drives 

I these Rajputs to groat straits. Not long ago a Man Inis Rajput, who had 
three daughters, not finding any son-in-law of sufficient rank according tc 
his notions, kept them all at home till they were quite old maids. He at 
last found an old bridegroom of niuety, who married two of the three nt 
once for a consideration, but died on the return journey home so that the 
two brides came back upon their father’s hand. Shortly after the third 
daughter ran away with a postman or letter-carrier. In the hills, KaitH 
and Mahfijans intermarry, though the former in the plains rank as Sudras 
and the latter as Vaisyas. In the Gaddi villages Khatris, Rajputs, Rut his 
and Tb&kars all intermarry, and iu some places, for instance Kukti in 
Bbarmanr, Br&hnmn Gaddis intermarry with Khalris. The Gaddis give 
dower in two forms, viz., &ij, which goes to the husband, and plmloni, 
which is atridhan , or the wife’s sole property. Among them also the 
Bhat Brahmans act as Acharnj as well os Padn Prohits; that is, they take 
fnneral as well as marriage gifts rr fees. 

u In the hills the death of old peoplo is celebrated by a wake or 
funeral feast held after the tenth day. at which eating and drinking goes 
on in much the same way as at a wedding. Among Ghirths and some 
other Sudras it is also the enstow for the connections to bring an effigy of 
the deceased in clay, cloth, or wood to the house of inoorning, accompanied 
by drummers and musicians and to try to dispel the gloom which is sap- 
posed to have settled on the inmates by the most boisterous tricks and the 
broadest jokes possible. On the kiria day, that is eighteen days after the 
death or thereabouts, another feast is held, and another goat is sacrificed. 

In the hills, ten days after a death, all the male kinsmen shave their heads 
as a sign of mourning. In the plains only very near kinsmen shave on the 
day of death. Formerly, when a Raja died, every male subject shaved his 
head, and all the women pnt off their ornaments. In the political jtigir* 
the custom is so far kept up that at least one man in every family will 
shave when the RAjii dies. All the Gaddis, even those who live entirely in 
KAtigra, still sl ave when a Raja of Charnha dies ; the women put off their 
nose-rings, no meat in eaten for six months, and no marriages celebrated 
for n yew.” 

I A brief description of the great religions of the Punjab stud of tuiigioat. 
their principal sects will lx? found in Oh# IV of the CensusRe|)ort t 1881) M 
The religious practice and belief of the District present no special part B. 
peculiarities ; and it would 1x3 out of plane to enter here into auy 
disquisition on the general question. The general distribution of 
religion by tahbils can lx* gathered from the figures of Table No, 16 
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— 1* 1 Bart B. j and regarding the population as ft whole, no moiv detailed 

Population. US formation as to locality is available. But the landowning ami 
AiLieinbt. cultivating classes are almost entirely Hindu, as indeed hs the whole 
villag^e population, except m bpiti, where the people are exclusively 
Buddhist* r J he Hinduism of li&hui is discussed in Part III, 

The generality of the people are very superstitious, and the 
District is covered with a network of shrines, ranging from the 
Chapel Royal of MaMrAja SansAr Ghnnd at SujAnpur, or the richer 
and much frequented temples at JawAlamukki and Kiingra, to the 
village Guga, or the rudely hewn figure of the Donduyn-ka^eoia- 
(deity of the cudgels) placed under the shade of some roadside jnjxrf 
tree. The temple of the Bajresuri or VAgreswari Devi at KAmrni is 
perhajjs the most famous in the Dis trict . It is said to have ° been 
founded by the divinity of that name at a famous Axirdm*>!h or 
horse sacrifice which was held on the spot* The famous Mahmud 
of Ghflftii is said to have invaded the District and destroyed the 
temple, building a mosque on its ruins. It was, however, restored, and 
is said to have been visited by Akbor together- with his celebrated 
Lb wan iodar y lal. 1 here are some other temples in the vicinity 
which are said to have owed their origin to Todar Mai. AkUvrV 
toleration went so far that lie is said to have presented a golden 
image of himself, m an attitude of prayer, to the tempi© of Jamlu 
at Malana in hnlu. Finally Rani ft Singh visited it, and under Isis 
orders the domes of the temples hero and at Jawulamukhi were 
gikkd. Subsequently the devotees from Amritsar subscribed 
together and presented the temple with a marble floor. It is worth 
remarking that the town of Kiingra, whore the temple is situated, 
was originally known as Nagarkot/*' and the Katocli and tin 
Brahmins of the yiemity were distinguished by the same name. 1 l 
IS said that on the spot where the fortes stands the KAksbn 
■hdandhar met with hir death, at least Ms body covered many leagues, 
tad. lus head is said te have fallen on this spot. Hence the fort was 

K^^ iilimUhi t ,L * f ° rt <if tbe hem!l whicU toe™ ™miptoi into 

The temples at Kiingra and Jawakmukhi are m charge of the 
rapacious Bhojkfs, who plunder the unfortunate pilarimf^At the 
letter place large munter^ of sh eep and goats aw ^ t 

■™ 9 of ** ™ >w-m, *»*,, 

‘f 1 ■■ J^lr. l'ro«>ke oontsibtitetl tbe ra]lowiiiiJ not41 ril ^ v > , 

Queries” 1*91, Art. 73b - S rt iWtFl I»di*n Noli* nml 

T#m P ],t»nj „ „ Tte-foUowing OTUtoic in cattd hy Tbi^enoi (p urt iir ^ w „ , 
ibn&tt. Njiprkot iH t.incus because of tho idol Matt* to wbEch it "i 'J P ter Ful. t]. 1 ] 

th *' tberxijire iom* g*miks nWt crone nai Qul i d*)i«U*d ; anti tbsj 

pun ol i heir Wy/' Abbul Fail (Gladwin* ■■ Ain i l ilh Pj ^° rnierifloinL' 

■ays : “ Nogarkm is a eitj aiioot. tl upon a moilllta ;„ ' V 1 b tOS#} 

tbe vicinity of Ibis pity. upon u Mtv tnooniuiti' ii^ a i I ^ u ^ ^ 1“ 

coa.Kjer u one of the work* „i the divinity. ar , c J clot* h irs ' fiyM) M lii '> 1 ^X 

dltUacoi, tbcrebr ublllining the bOCOlDpUfetme fit of iheb 11 % l,riri b r p tn i! from pr-al 

ful tut , n order to effect ibi* they cut mt *bm£ SLZ2 

cuurse of two or thr*e deje, and tamvtiaifri in h r ew boan!” Wt " Cb ^ ro,T in the 
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kcrificed. Tlio appetite of the Devi is however capricious, and the 
v< taries aro usually informed that she is not quite ready for her 
Beal. The offering left is hurried away by the prie>t", and sold in 
Jo neighlxmrhood for a triHe under its value to men who iigain 
teell it to other pilgrims. The temple of Gauri Shankar at Tfra is 
pcturesquely situated on the left bank of the Betfs on some heights 
Verlooking the city of Sujanpur and close to tho castle built by 
Isdunaja San sir Chand. At the time that chieftain was at the 
mini it of his power it must have been largely frequented. It 
xrived a rich jdgir of Rs. 1,600 which is being squandered by the 
|resent managers, and has quite ceased to be visited by pilgrims. 

The three following notes are reproduced from “Punjab Notes 
nd Queries” ns of special interest:— 

Once open a times Brrihman gave his full-grown daughte r in marriage 
n child. Whoa the ceremonies were over and the bride was being sent 
her husband '4 house, who saw how things really stood. So in her despair 
[he stopped her dol> hearers on the road by a river, and called ont to her 
Tiother, Bastu : ‘It h:.s been my fate to be married to a child, and I live 
in more. But in future, in memory’ of my wretched fate, let girls make 
thrco toy imngps of earth, one of me, one of my husband, and one of you, 
ny brother, Bastu, and let them worship these images for the whole month 
>f Cbaitr (March-April) every year until they bemnrried. Then let them 
narry these images, as I was married, on the first of Bnisiikh, and on the 
ecoml or third day thereafter let them take the images in a doti to the 
mnka of a river, and tlier* let th»*m drown them in it And let this be 
lone in honor of me, Kali, the bride; Shankar, tny husband; and yon, 
Bitsta, my brother. The blessing that shall spring forth from this rite 
lhall be that who perk.tins it shall never marry an unsuitable 
husband.” Saying this she sprang into the river, and was drowned, and in 
their grief at this, her husband and brother drowned themselves abo. 
Kver since then the worship of Rali, Shankar, nnd Bastu, has been 
Universal throughout the District of KAngrn 

1 The three chief fairs in honour of Kali are held at Baiin 4 tb, at D4da, 
nlf-wny botween IMInmpur and DhnrrnsrfU. and at Cnarf, three miles 
rest of Dharmsaln. Many songs are sung by children in honor of Kali 
nd the images are adorned with wild flowers. The children bathe every 
«y during the month of C/iaitr, and fast on the first, second, and fourth 
J^otidays of that month. The images are dressed npacc r'ineto the 
cans of the parents, and nre finally thrown into » river with songs and 
remonies. 

[ Cf. the following note from the Indian Antiquary, Volume XI 
297. 

The Rali is a small earthen Dainted imago of Siva or Parvati. The 
ilika mela or Rali fair is a long bosiness, and occupies most of Chet 
|i ^arch-April) up to the SankrAnt of BaisAkh (April). Its celebration is 
nitirelj confined to young girls, and is in vogue all over the district. It 
bjelebrated thus All the little girls of the place turn out of their booses 
>r* morning in March and take small baskets of dub grass and flowers to 
r ‘ lertain fixed spot, where they throw them all into a heap. Round this 
ht .p they stand in a circle and sing. This goes on every day for ten days, 
unil the heap of gr.»«s and flowers reaches a respectable size. /They thou 
cuxin the juugle* two branch* s having three prongs at one end and place 
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ihtmi, prangs downwards, over the {lower heap was U> make two tripods 
—— or pyramid*. On the s ingle upprriflO&i points of thcio brandies they Gpl 

Population. a f!lj ttrerji nr parted injage-inrikcr to oon*trrit'fr two Hay images, on* u 
V4, II, |SB 4 r represent Siva and the other PArvnti. All the girla join in collecting die 
H * rt “ n cloy further and ail help a*much aa they can in the construction of the 
images themselves, this being a w gnod work." The girls then d it id e them¬ 
selves into two parties ; one for Siva and one for Parvati, and set to wort 
to inni ry the images in the usual 'way, leaving out no part of the cert- 
monies, not even the harat or procession* A i ter the murripge they have a 
feast, which is paid for jointly by root ri bat itms solicited from their parem*- 
Alter this nE the next Sank runt (JiaisAkh) they all go together to t hr j 
riverside, and throw [lie raL* into it at any poin' where there happen* to 
be cp deep pool and weep over the place, as though they were performing 
funeral obf-equies H ' The boys of thy neigldsoitrlmnd frequently worry them 
by Jiving for the raltit mul rescuing thetn and waring them about, whik 
the girls are crying over them. The object of this fiiir is to secure a good 
husband, These fairs are held on a mjuiII scale in nil the principal places 
in Kangrn, bat the chief unea are at Klogra itself, where the fefcuganga 
is the rivpr used for the disposal of th etalL^ and at Chari, a village tea 
rnilea from Kangm and six miles from DhnnTiHatn nn the River f»aij- The 
largest Fair is hedd there. 


CliLtrem is an interesting word, showing insertion of v after a eoit* 
sonant which is not uncommon in Punjabi. CmdC thumb!—■ thandni, cold; 
pahuiiii — prAkiinri, a guest: Ijetl—-betra, a sou, &o. Chit re rn comps From 
cMir, a picture, and its usiud forms are c hit era, phit&ri, cBtrk*r, and it® 
usual meaning is a painter.—R f* Teiflpf*.] 


YoL U, 

Swtion 2 j5. 


While the girls aro picking the bauxuii dowers (? yin't'cm intana J lor 
the ceremunfes, limy sing the following song:— 


Sab ash soil thy ml bubo, jtiri-muri ilyAn, juH-miiH A y An: 

Rsliye, sohnbir bite oar duroii 1 

Iformi tAn chungiymi, bubo, charij&n cha rotary An \ 

Haiiyea tan ehiingj tami god ! 

HornitAo gAndlyftru bebo, laHy&n, do lnriyan. 

Kali yen gundyft, ehottar heir f 

C limit tftn gmuli, bebo, kalijA dalmrya kilty A ilnhnrva 
LeitPw&lft Shankar dur! 

Hftr tan silky a, bebo, prt! rings den poycn : 

Rally e siiki Shankar den hoy on ! 

AH we maids are come together, dear, arc come tngpthnr : 

O Rail, friends and sisters from afar I 
i Rh**r* collected fly worn in their baskets, dear, 

Rrtli collected them In her skirt, 

Others made chaplets mnl double chaplets, dear, 

Rali made u fuuMobi gftrhind l 

The chaplets have been mode and bunged upon the nail-, dear 
RVit Shankiir, wlni nt*cnhl take them, is iifur ! 

H l l heVf»rlaitdfl ara dying Ht ihb foot of i>ur cots, diar. 

A^ H*l4 died {iu sorrow) for Shardsar.—^aritiir/i Bathtin 
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Hit i« a common belief »mong Lbe people thil 6»miu>"> Kir churned CHAJT1. C. 
tltsfonn of » Gaddi with ft long tekrd and ft km> (long basket for carry* papulation. 
SSW. &c.) ON his buck. The .pirit i» calMaU OteiSHi h»» «U b™d, . 

aA fiimih from the *.Ve. The mein dinM of Semin Ii„-.. et. Ba»h 
irdJfn mmii anti email*r ones nro at llhgrand Bliungfin in [nirduepurj uit Ywt:*h 

Gim u tha in this District Nearly all the Hindu cultivator*have a strong i«SV *<*». 
bSTm this spirit, and at both harvests offer him keruhi (i. ^ teHM, 
otiweetiae&t). W heeuvor a house, or a woman, or h man is declared by a 
Jm (locally, eftc/d) to lie possessed by Sendn Bar, ho will make offerings of 
jBht*, a ram, or a bo-goat to the spirit in order to ward off illness, 

Jt js believed by cultivators generally that SenJu Bir tftofldfl eorit, 
hil ghi, &c„ from others to gi™ to his special worshippers. Hie people 
a&ib Fear those who ure supposed to have mastered inu watt if ax or charms, 
by which Suodu Bir can be made to come at call, and lo op press t heir 
ojftmes by command. In some place* Seudn Bir is supposed to burn down 
tffltf houses Ac,, of those with whom he is dissatisfied;* In places i whoio 
eg are liable to bo burnt down suddenly the people are much ftlroid 
,-ni-jy who come to beg in the name of Sendu Bir ; and if they sav they 
ng to bis shrine they are bountifully rewarded I be inhabitants ot 

bate that the police station there was burned d&wn by this spirit,. 

Sondn Bir is also supposed to cohabit with any female to whom any 
n who has mastered hi a charms may send him* tho woman thinking 
she is i n a dream. 

The following is u mantra (clmriul which will summon Sootfu Bir:— 

Parbat Guphd ot baev blip km ; 

5andu Sir tun Auin &Afu wter^i r 

Dgarbir ka potra; C'hetrpal k» polrA ; I*obpal k.l potra ; Agnipul k£ r jKSen« fl 
; Banguip£I M potni ; ThEkurpal ka potm ; Bhutopdl ku dohtra ; ■ 

Konthardi ka jAjrA ; Pumyn ka bhni * Gorin ku Sikh ; hatnani 
na »ve : hftmara bheja nve ; hum sir* Wm shitnb kar avc : Guru Id 
Jikt hatnliti bfmgat, I'hure man tar : chafe bAclm : fcfabiindeo ka brichu 
^Are. 

J Thy father dwells in the shads of the mountain valley r Sendn Bir, 
t ho . art my brother. 

! Grandson of Ugarbir, grandson of ChbctrjmLl, godson of Gob pill, 
jnmndson of AgnipAl, grandson of Saiigulpal; grandson of ThfkarpAt ; 
grind son (daughter's annj of BhuiopAl f eon of Mother K tint hard i ; brother 
'fPuniya 1 disciple of the Guru, come at my call ; come for my tending ; 
come quickly and du my bidding j i worship the power of the Guru, Work 
oftilnn ; go voice ; let the voice of Mahadco (Siva} work, 

Tho above mantra should be repeated 101 times at night lor 2J day* 
by the river side, at the spot where the dead arc burnt, or under u p T W 
t£ct> (ftcus rrliaiosa), or chamha (rniMmchampaca), or c hambtb (jUtmvturn 
irwdifhrum) or at the pond, Uok, or well whence the women fetch water. 

Dressed food of all *orti~wine, fi«h, tobacco, sweet smelling flowers 
swcetnmuls, &c. t also a nard (cocoanut pips) should be taken lo tho 
every day during 1 tho pcrstDOny* fhc spirit, atss saitl, will cotno on ths 
ity-fi rat dny und ask whv ha is called. Ho should then be told to come 

sent for, and do whatever he is bidden. His apparanee is that of 

padrf{ (bill ahephird), ami before his arrival, he will ba hoard whistling 

G*j See note at page L p 6l. Indiau Antiquary. Volume XL lu lbe bill d»hr* mnd 
"A(—Hind! lift, « whibLk. 
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CHAP- J- C- as h® comes, and s-uinctimeii with a whim ling istmncl t IsvuUgh Ini iirnb^. 

- On the itTfUty-sisi'Cird day a ram ahould be taksD tu tbc pluf'-t of his 

Fop nation. ap ^ TBI]C&r rtn a presented to him to ride on- This ram is culled his 

IW. Section tjhvri . — -Safdaru Baifturi* 

SI5 ' iThis mantra probably gives n. list of godlings wliieh it would bo worth 

while following up- Compare with it the mantra lor tLecure of scorpion 
bits used by the SiSusts. Indian Antiquary, volume XI, page 8 2 and H. 
The Guru is N dnok + — R . € T siap lej . 

Sirtimr- Naming. —About. two-thirds of the womeu, and some uf the men in 

Vyl - the Kdtigra District, are believers in Naming. It h believed that tie 
Gsa CtlCm pivoa soils and assists in all ditUeiadtiHis wOttbipper* keep a narjil 
(coeoftnut) anJ cAanJau (sandal wood paste). Every Sunday or on the 
tint Sunday of each Hindu month, Lhey worship him as billows They 
put the mrjil on a bra«$ plate (jAdfi) first washing n with fresh water. 
They then put a fifait of the chandan on it in the same way that Brahmans 
ituark their forehead*;, and then an achhat of us much wathed rice ati will 
stay on three fingers of the right hand, i.e. t on the thumb, first and ascend 
ur middle finger. When this is done they adorn the udrjd with lowers, 
und thou burn some dhup [dolomicca moeroc*pAaIa), a root from the Chamba 
Hills, besprinkled with powdered camphor, sandalwood, almonds and 
spices, It 18 made into pastilles, and when burnt emits a pleasant odour. 
The mimi is then worshipped as Xarsing, and sweetmeats offered to it, 
thee* being subsequently distributed to the children and i»ther members ol 
the household and ihe ntipllbonra* Naraing’u worshippers also wear n 
imhtitu [umnletj, containing a picture of him in (ho fnrm of :i nmn, Thie 
AnAuM is of silver, nod in worship ptfd IS ki> the m t rjit. A ring, gen cm Sly 
made of silver with a projection towards the tiftil, U uho worn oti tin? little 
finger in his honour and this too w wor sh ipped, A special costume made 
for this purpose only is worn during this worship. 

When a mother or muther*in4uw worships Nursing, her daughter or 
daughter-in-law must also do so. Barren women consulting a chela or a 
jatji are usually advised to worship Naming for offspring, lie U believed to 
cohabit with the women in their dreams in the form of a Brahman clothed 
in white, and aged from twelve to twenty years. When a woman h sick n 
chela ia sent for to charm away the illness, if ho says that KArsiaghj anger 
has caused it he orders a baithak, If ^he do not happen to have a lahutj, 
or the proper rings or clothes or a ndrjil t the cheU orders any of them that 
maybe wanting to be procured boforj performing the boitkaU, The 
ceremony of the buithak is us follows :— -On a Sunday, -if any other Hied 
day, the chela corner with a bailri, or singer of -acred tmngB, who plays on 
& dopatra t an instrument made of two fttmldtf (ascetic’s bowl) connected by 
a bamboo rod, A wars runs along this rod fastened to iis extremities -40 
OS to give out a sound when twanged. The baitri his -otig and the 
chela repeals Ida magic words, uud then Nursing comesand shakes the body 
of the woman or o! the chcAi. Thu t-remora coutiuno for two htmra <>r 
more, during which time Lho man or woman into whom Lise piiit has entered 
tells tho fortunes of those attending the bailhak. They am tiatmUy tnld 
to worship aome deity whu will cure the sick woman. While tho patient 
or the chela keep shivering W r 1 tbo force of tho spirit in him, the Aaiir i 
sings the following incantation, accompanying btaasdf on l he (topalra. 

Mem NAisingA, Naranjaniyd bira ! 

Biron inchi boliyiin; biren mo hi boliyau, 

Birort mub btiliyu jug uAra. 

Mate Nardinghti he ' Nutunjauiya Ji 1 
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Ndr si ugh. 


L 

Bhai Garh Mathra bich janmon, Gokal Ha si atAra. 

II. 

BhAi Basil do v dia balakyii, Josodhau dia jaya ! 

III. 

Jithu kawArian kaniyan, tithu basil tcra ! 

IV. 

Amben amboton, khoeu, puhnanden do basa tora ! 


CHAP. L C 

Population. 

Mining— 
Haithak, Vol. 
I, Section 
585. 


1’Aplou, paloteu, maltiyn basA fcerA t 

Subi subi pagri, kunjAn di kagli gol bich narmcn da jArna f 

Refrain. 


O my NAraing, O great Naranjan. 

O thou that haet captivated me : 0 thou that hast captivated mo : 
O thou that haBt captivated the whole world, O my Narsing. 
O my Lord Naranjan. 

O frieud, born iu the fort of MatburA, that didst become incarnate 
in Gokula. 


II. 


O friend, aud son of Vasudcva, the child of Yasodhn. 

III. 

Whore the maids and virginB are, there is thy home. 

IV. 

Tby home is in the mangoes, young mangoes, in wells, aud iu tanks; 

V. 


Thy home is in tho pipals, young pipals, and jasmines. 

VI. 

Bed and rod is thy turban flowered and crested, fine the robes on 
thy body. 

NArsing, NArsingh, “ AnAr Singh is the Nrisinha avutaru of Vishnu, 
but the above song is to Krishna, some verses of which are commonly 
sung all over the PunjAb at the HAs Lila, which commemorates the dance 
of Krishna with the Gopfs. This mixing up of the Nrisinha and Krisihna 
avatAras of Vishnu is very curious. 


An account of Kanya Dervi, tlic daughter of Brahma Raja, who 
is worshipped ut Munjeta or Papnagarn, will be found in Volume II, 
Art. 668, of tho same publication. 

Amongst the minor places of worship are tho gravos of some 
Muhammadan saints, who. are curiously enough moro venerated by 
Hindds than by tho Muhammadans themselves. There is one saint, 
BAwa Fattu, near Rdnital who is particularly venerated. lie is 
supposed to have died about 200 years ago, and was said to have 
been specially blessed by Sodhi Guru Gulab Singh, and given the 
power of prophecy. Ho is also said to liavo by his prayers raised 
to life Fateh Chand, tho brother of Sansar Chand. To swear by his 
name is considered a particularly solemn oath, aud it is not 
uncommon for parties in civil cases to challenge one another to takfc 
it. Another shrino is that of Bawa Bhopat, near Lanj, where it is 

P*) Colonel Temple among other notes writes : Anir Singh’s vehicle is a tnaie. 
white kid. called kudnu, or the Icapcr. This is often kept for his use in many house 
holds, and whon it grows up it is sold and a new one bought with the exact pieces of 
pumey realized by the sale. " P. N. Q , Volume 111, Section 85. 
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CHAP. I,C. customary to present petitions in writing. A feo has to lx* given 
Population. in advance, or at least an offering promised, should the request he ^ 
r kc€!1 granted. For instance, if there is n dispute about some land, one 
of party will huny to the shrine and promise an offering. The otherfr* 

will generally become alarmed and afrairl that some calamity will 
overtake them. But should no compromise lx made, and should! 
some trouble bofall the “defendants,” of course it is ascribed to the 
wrath of Bhopat. The decrees passed bv that individual are 
therefore usually rx pa rtf, audit must bo ratlior satisfactory to his 
attendants that they are subject to no api>eal after the troublesome 
fashion of Eurojxau Courts. There area number of lira tint in tho 
district, and Homo of them are supposed to lx of equal efficacy to 
Hard war. There is sjxcially one called the Sangam (Junction), 
where the streams Banganga and Gupatganga meet, close to Fort 
Kungra. This is considered as being as holy as the confluence of 
the Jumna and Ganges. 

• Snako-bito Tlx Gugus are curious sheds which arc not seen elsewhere, 
core*, On« tt They contain a number of images, and are supposed to bo specially r ^ l 
,r * efficacious for snake biteS. (4D) The image of Guga is idways that of xf 

mounted horseman : the most noted in the District is that at Dwala, 
on the road from Jawalainukhi to Dera. Others may bo seen at 
Buijnath and in many parts of the hills. The story connected with 
them is told as follows:—Somewhere in the Dakknn there were two 
sisters Uochla and Kachla, wives of a Chaulmn Rujpht named Dev 
Kaj. They were without issue, and in the hojxs of issue Bnchla 
went one day to tho shrine of Surcikhnutli: then she was promised 
that if she came again she would be given a fruit to eat and a child 
would lx assured her. Kuchin healing of this wont next day in tho 
guise and dress of Bachla and received and ato the fruit. 1 T he noxt 
chy Bachla went and found that her sister luid stolon her blessing 
as Jacob did that of Esau. Sho was, however, given anothor fruit 
half of which sho ate and half she gave the mare she was riding. To A 


Kachla was born a daughter Gugri, to Bachla a son, Guga, and tho 
mare likuw h:ul a foul. Guga and this foal were brought up 
together. When he came to man’s estate Guga heard the famo of a 
beautiful maiden, and taking the horse (his fester brother) he went 
to woo her. l or years ho lived with her, lxing changed by" day by 
the sorcery of the country to a sheep, and by night lie re4*iuned < 
the form of a Raja. In his absence a protondor arose to the State, 
and attempted to force an entrance to the palace. Tho door-keeper 
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who lmd giwu ' Jiml since Guga^ departure refused him admittance CHAP, I. c. 
ntid disbelieving his assertion that lie was Guga insisted that on p op ^kn 
^ return lie would receive his sight. Ultimately being hard SnMi^biu, 
pressed Gugri ^ent a letter lay the hand of a Brahman to Gugn jjtt r'unsif, tings 
BaugulmL He realising the state of affairs abandoned his life of l ijr ' 
pleasure and with the help of the Brahman escaped from the sorcery 
that bound him. By the same aid the horse that had grown old and 
thin was restored, and Giiga once more mounted his steed and 
departed* On his return home the door-keeper received his sight and 
Guga and Gugri Iwtk performed miracles of prowess m fighting and 
the former oven fought for n time after he had lost his head. After 
death he was venerated ns a god, and is always represented on 
hogback- Any pti>nn suffering from Mmke-bjta is usually taken 
to i\ Gnga, when the ]>Hest examines Id ni, mutters in can tat ions t 
and if he sees that it must I*? a fatal case, sends him nway with the 
comfortable assurance that lie has done something mortally to offend 
the local deity and cannot lx> forgiven. There are eight nag*, of 
whom the most important is Shos Xug, who supports the world on 
his head, Tho others are Takshak, Basuld, Bajr Dansban, Kar 
Kotak, Hemmalli, Snnkhu (or Dudhio, the milky snake) and Kali 
i'tfag: 111 The two latter are worshipped on Tuesdays, e^iocuilly in 
Har and Hi wan : they protect crops from white-ants and rets and 
are offered milk, honey, ho*goats 1 &c* 

Famous places for the cure of Snake-bite are Baba Skilm-ku-tlnm 
,Ul hi the Ndrpur Udka i Hi tab hi Ptlkimpur and Triput near Kiinqrm 

After the Drwitli there is held in NovemUr a festival culled the 
Nag-ka-Btija, at which an imago of the X:tg is made of go far and 
worshipped. If a snake is seen after this it is called Muyrti (un* 
grateful) and killed. 

At every marriage twigs from live trees are cut and brought T , M WOrtll[ 
by a gardener (muli) and put into a k<ih (large earthen Richer). " p ' 

<u:. Soiik? of tlicftu uiinHM am well‘known Lit S-m^knl ligetnlnrc, m, Cfw, who 
‘thpportn 1 1 11 > world i 1 uive thi tniim-a in Sanskrit fnrm) and win ba8 his «]uirjilrot in 
Oks Xiilenrit-Hiudk^ <tf did NonYrjpati Mythology i i-uti. whn i- uand by tho Dorai 
uml Atttrna u a ropo then I'himilnft the ociw. IIEh notatm it (favoured by rim who 
i*» ihn ily r h-. *J r, U Mu" rmim Njlnkmiilm (blue limn' i. Jnkt*tk whn ijUrn An 
ftnportftfit pail. in Llto l at, llnok (Adt-parraii) of i In? MnhnhhamtK. flo kill* tho kinq 
lAirik^ it. (jrnnil'iiHi uf the PjitmJva Arjnnu, by bin Wt*: then CnriMl/H s.tih jaritmpj&jji 
msatvan in se&rifw'r nit nri^u in nrtlftr to rereiiRo bia lal Imr's. death. < bi Uit? ocinisluti 
nf Ihia niinku-s.ierili. r the M tkbhanibt is said tu bnre l>w?n recited by Vtticatnrmynnib 
VyORuk pujiEii. 

KAUocOiini in lh+? fatnmls stury of NaEa and Until ay anti. dm’ll lold in th* 3rd 
ftwk jV&iw-pflrrMi) of Ou 1 iHuhiihhnmtii. Hu Ih the eyil spirit who posaogm tLa 
kiilfj Nuln and m.'ikeHi Inin tOau bja ru^tin, hid WH.-n1tb mid bis wife hV t*Junh|in^. it am 
pet certain, ht>ynsror r urbet her Hili i-i uult-jl ji ic^rt tbyre. 'I’h,' nunio aeiims to be 
Kali hoi. Kiti At |cai«i Kiii Nig I found to bo tin? mi mo in Ku]«. liajr 

Ulianilhan tni^bt l,*> osfilnimii finm n Sminkrit i Tin, VijrA-dauuina, moaning 11 ho 

whoso bitif i'* lik. li^htninir. 1 * wliiob nul. . d would be a vt'ry nppropriftto name. Tim 
Campon ud. liowf s- ?r. dti‘ 4 m,t occur in Sanskrit li^uruLorc, tw b,r it* I am aware. Tho 
other nipiv rtnirits nivrn in tho I iimnot riploui. — Dr, fojief- 

,1J- Thereb n resident faqir hore- II* 1 lay a tlm notieut in tho Khrme, repeals over 
jiim prnyont in tho iiaino ni fsbilxt, raako'i him drink wotw with which Che idol im* 

Ipjen washed, nml oat of tho aacrnl eartik of tin? placo, arid rub-i ouioof it ottth^ hit* 

Soniodf the ioil in ali,o t'nk'iiiaway a= a precaution h gainst luake-bito. 
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Among these plants a vo rfk (caktnipis procerit) t dh dh (&tt t* v > frott* turn), ^ 
dm, (mango), Hus ceremony i s cal led -pdfoivh -jxi Hab f or Jea ls-H-j)tija, 
and consists in placing the wigs under a cocoami t and covering 
them oyer with a red or yellow cloth, Ijotii in the bride’s and bride¬ 
groom’s bouse, and worshipping them. 

The familiar trec-mamages of men who have lost two wives is 
made in Kangra with the tlhrek or bahitttte {melia tizedarachia)* 

People who are childless regularly many the fit hi [oeyimimi 
mvnim) to Hama, Vishnu, Krishna, Ac,, in the hope of having a 
child. If the birth of a child does not follow, then they much dread 
that a Vanulut, a messenger from Varna, or evil angel, will harass 
them on their road after death*— M* 0. Temple* 

The Daudi Clmiron, or Dand{on -Aaw Ieota, is supposed to be 
particnlarly fond of sticks. His effigy is pieced under a ptpal tree, 
and ]>ersans Suffering from intermittent fever at o accustomed to 
offer a couple of sticks about the size of nine-pins if they recover, 
Speaking generally, the larger number of tom pies seem to lie devoted 
to Shiv, but the followers of Vishnu are also said to !*o numerous. 
There is only one .Jain temple, and that is situated within the Fort, so 
that it is never visited by pilgrims. Local deviB are without number; 

360 of them assembled [it the founding of the Kiingra temple. 

At Apswarn or’ Achhara Kliand, two miles from Kot Knngre, 
is the shrine of Achhara Devi and Ganesh, whore women liathe in 
the hope of offspring, dedicating their children’s hair to the shrine 
if their wish is fulfilled. Further very marked features of the Mil 
religion is the deot-sidh stones to bo seen by every wayside and 
lief ore thousands of cottages. These stones are in the form of the 
impress of two feet. Tradition says that a eh* la of Simikhmith used 
while pasturing Cattle to drink their milk and tho villagers in the r- 

evening always found their cattle dry. I hey went in their distress 
to a great miracle*’worker who watched the lad mud found out the 
truth* To get rid of him he threw away his stick and ordered him 
not to refcrtm till he had found it. But tho boy’s power of finding 
it was greater than the master’s power of making it disappear and 
lie found it at once* The miracle-worker finding that a greater than 
he had appeared sought to kill the lad, hut lie ran away and the 
hillside opened and admitted him. There is the head-quarters of his 
worship, in Hnmfrpur Tahsil, near Chnkmoh village; and from there 
the worship spreads all over the neighbourhood. A light used to 
appear over the cleft and hence tho word de><t for A>m, A common 
offering before the stones is a tiny rough wooden sandal* 

The chief religious orders are the Gosnins and the Bhojkfs ; !LT * 
least these are the principal residents. Large Humbert? of jWs 
Ml It id sis, Ac., pas*. through the district, and some of them, such a* 
the Bodha Pandits, reside ; but none of Such importance as to call 
for special notice. 
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Tiio Chill'd! Missioimn Society established a branch fit Krtngm CHAP L e 
in 1854* Besides evangelical work the Englisl 1 Missionary at Kungva population, 
superintends u school, supported by the Mission, ($ee Chap. XU, 
Education). Thom is a small Mission ChuitefcatKangra beeide&a 
school and Mission house and a branch of the Mission is established 
in Lower Dharrasnla with a Chapel School and dispensary. The 
doimbmod congregation numbera some 75 Native Christians* Them 
are some Moravian missionaries in Kyelnug and the American 
1'resbyterian Mission has n dispensary at Am n (inter Sarsij. 

Kangmis the most agricultural District hi the Province Out 
of its total population 58S,255 persons or 77 per cent* am directly 
dependent upon agriculture* Agricultural ihicii pattons ura discuss - 
ed in Chapter I! A. below. 

Of the artiheal industries that in Cotton U the mod important. 

Workers in iron and hardware (1,745) and plough and agricultural 
instrument makers (628) return very small figures in comparison 
with the population; to the rsrpentera (1,750, actual workers) 
should be added tic 2,022 " owners, managers and superior staff” 
of carpentry works who, as the column for operatives in the same 
Is blank, are obviously only Tarkhans writ large, 

« The chief staples of food are maize and wheat* In the riee- 
growing valleys the people subsist for the greater part, of the year 
on rice ; but in the poorer uplands coarse millets [inawlif and ao.-H.-n ft) 
form a portion of their diet, Maize is a very favourite grain, and 
from September f ill May is in constant consumption. After* that 
period the wheat harvest is matured, and for the remaining six 
months of the year wheat meal is the common article of diet. In 
the lice countries the people reserve the dean unbroken rice for 
sale, retaining the chipped pieces for their own use, So also uiunixed 
wheat is deposed of to the grain-dealer, and mixed.barley and wheat 
(the two arc commonly sown together, the crop being called <wji) is 
kept for home consumption. The ugricultural classes have usually 
three meals a day. Before going to their morning work the men 
partake of some bread reserved from the evening repast. This is 
called <1halidhi or n&hdri At twelve o’clock is the first full meal 


Fowl, 

fin me*, § 2SH. 


generally partaken by all the household, coir"!sting of i,ec, or rice 
and rfdt (split pulse, usually a rod or knlfbF) t or cukes made of wheat 
or maize* Jn the evening there is a stepper, according to taste, in 
which, however, rice seldom appears. In most parts of the hills 
the £jco pie can secure fish, which generally ^forms a constituent of 
their diet. On festive occasions they will kill a goat, which they 
consider very superior to mutton. Linseed oil and rape oil arc also 
used instead of if hi by the poorei classes, hut most families can now 
afford the hitter luxury, Pnnjal > rock salt is mostly used, but the 
coarse Mandi salt is still used h\ the poorer classes in many places. 
The latter salt is dissolved, and the brine, after bring refined from the 
earthen particles, is mixed with the food it is intended to season* 

“ Tobacco is in \\y general use among men and womo 
alike, though in the higher ranks of life the women nffec* 
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CHAP- I C. repudiate its use. Thoro is a prejildico against onions and carrots. 

Population, which no Hindu, except of the lowest class, will touch. Turmeric is 
a condiment in large request and is seldom absent from any meal in 
the household of those who can afford it. Tho Ghirths, and aU the 
Sddra tribes, together with tho Bhojkis and Gaddfs, are great 
consumers of wine. No other class will openly sicknowledge its use, 
though many drink it secretly.” 

aoihinjr. “ Tho ordinary clothing of a man of the pooror classes consists 

$ *91. of a skull cap (topi)/ W) a frock reaching to tho waist (knrti), or a 
similar but longer garment, called a chofu, reaching to the knees, and 
short breeches (htch). In addition to those, the peasant usually 
carries with him a blanket (p<ttn), which in hot weather hetwisti 
as a turban to defend his head from the sun, and in tho winter uses 
as a wrapper. The frock and breeches are usually made of cotton 
woven by tho village weaver, and cut and sown into shape by the 
village 8oi or tailor. Tho jmlu is of home-spun texture, woven 
generally in alternate squares of white and black wool, the only 
variety tieing in tho size of tho squares. In tho rains, people travel 
barefoot, as the wet weather spoils their shoes but in all other 
seasons they usually possess a pair of shoes (into). Among the 
higher classes the clothes of both sexes are usually made of English 
fabrics, and fonued into shapes to suit the fashion or tho pleasure 
of the wearer. The only peculiarity is that the kurti is commonly 
retained by all. Tho fiend-dress gives tho best opportunity for a 
display of good taste or love of finery. Two or more turbans of 
different colours are often artistically mixed together, and bound 
round the head so as to display the colours to advantage, and to 
fall in heavy yet graceful folds over the right ear. The usual mixture 
is a red ground with a white exterior turlxm, and the effect is 
always becoming. Like all other fashions, it is sometimes ludicrously 
exaggerated, and a hill dandy has lieen observed with as many as 
seven turbans of different hues, not very judiciously chosen, wrapped 
round his head. The hill people are also very fond of wearing coloured 
vests and scarfs. They also adopt the effeminate habit of wearing 
earrings of gold, graced sometimes with pearls ; and those who can 
afford it will display gold or silver bracelets, and necklaces of 
alternate bend and gold.” 

Bamet, § 2?2 “ The female dress is picturesque. On ordinary occasions a 

Hindu woman wears a petticoat ( ghagra ), a e/io/i, which covers the 
breast, and the suthan, or long trowsers, with a dopatta , or mantle, 
to form the head-dress. In the winter they adopt a gown, made 
ordinarily of a coarse chintz, called dorn y which covers the whole 
body, fitting close round the neck. For oidinaiy wear these garments 
are made of the simplest colours, and are modest and becoming, but 
on gala days, though the cut of the garmonts is the same, the texture 
and colours are strikingly altered. The bonier of the petticoat 
^adorned with patterns printe d in silvor or gold, or the whole 

\ for <*»> Tb* topi i* largely yielding to tlie pa^ri. 
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garmont is made of streaked colours tastefully associated. 'Hie 
plain white dopatta, or mantle, gives place to a pink or yellow 
scarf. The choli is made of equally gay material, and tho person is 
ornamented with jowellery. The nose ring, or frcf/w, is the most 
common ornament. With the exception of unmarried girls and 
widows every woman displays this piece of finely, which is a sign 
of married life, and shows that the wearer still rejoices in the 
society of her husband. Except in the lower classes tho bdlu is 
mado of gold, and its circumference is limited only by tho taste of 
tho possessor. Tho Ghirth women are very fond of a profusion of 
necklaces of coloured glass, or pieces of porcelain (kach) and beads, 
tho vegetable produce of the forest. Muhammadan women dress 
with less taste and in more sombre colours. They never wear 
the ghagra , or petticoat, and vory seldom the dortt , or gown, but 
restrict themselves to loose trousers and a mantle. Another dress, 
called veslticdu is a cotton gown of very light texture, almost 
approcning to muslin, and mado of various guy colours. The use 
of this, however, is confined to the higher ranks of life.” 

“ The houses of the peasantry are scattered in pleasant and 
picturesque localities, not congregated into villages. Every man 
resides upon his own farm and builds his cottage in some selected 
spot, open as a ride to the sun, and yet sheltered from the wind. 
Tho house is of sun-dried brick, having generally two storeys. The 
inmates occupy the lower floor, the upper t**ing used during the 
greater part of the year as a lumber-ioom or store*-loom for grain. 
During the rains the upper room is used for cooking and in many 
cases as a sleeping room, the whole family occupying it at night in 
order to escape the closo and unhealthy air of the ground floor. 
The upper roof is generally made of thatch, thick, substantial, and 
neatly trimmed, but of late years slates have been extensively used. 
The outside walls are plastered with red or light coloured earth. 
The front spaco is kept clean and fresh, and the whole is encircled 
by a hedge of trees and brambles, maintaining privacy and affording 
material for repairs. On ono side of the cottage is the shed for tho 
cows and bullocks, called kttrhaf, and another building containing the 
slieep and goats, styled the <>ri. If the owner of the farm be a man 
of substance, ho will prolxibly possess u buffalo or two ; these are 
penned in separate tenements called me ah dm. Tho thatch of the 
cottage is renewed ever)' third year ; and in parts where grass is 
plentiful, a fresh covering is added annually. The ridge-pole is 
mado of tun, sisit, ohi t or fir. Tho harar, lahera , and piped are 
avoided on various superstitious grounds, while the atm {Acacia 
sirrissa) is reserved exclusively for the dwellings of rdjds or of 
gods No ordinary ]>orson is allowed to apply tho wood to his own 
pur]>oses. Every year, in tho season of the Naordti'a in September, 
the cottage is replastered inside and outside, a labour which devolves 
upon tho womonjin all but tho highest castes. On the occasion of a 
marriage too the* bridegroom’s house is always adorned with some 
fresh gay-coloured plaster.” 
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CHAP W. « The entrance to the cottage is usually to the east or to the 
p -TT. south; but there is no general law, and the favourite position varies In 
Population* ^ of tbe district. The west, however, is *nj>erstitiously 

Dwelling- escbewe d. Again, should a neighbour design his cottage so 
that the ridge-pole of his roof crossed at right angles with the 
entrarnce of another cottage, there would be an appeal to the District 
Officer to prevent so unlucky an arrangement; for the lull people 
have a general superstition that some disaster would be sure to tefall 
the owner of the house thus mouaced. The Rajputs and Brahmans 
always occupy the highest and most secluded parts of the village 
area* It would not bo tolerated for a man of low caste to raise his 
dwelling on any eminence which should overlook tho cottages of 
those of higher birth. The entrance to the cottage is secured by 
a wooden door, and dtlring the absence of tho household is fastened 
outside by a lock. In tho houses of tho higher castes it is not 
unusual, for the sake of additional privacy, to build tho cottages of 
the homostcad in the fonu of a quadrangle, tho windows and doors 
all facing inwards.’* 

With respect to the distribution by houses and families, the 
Deputy Commissioner wrote, when discussing tho Census of 1881:— 


44 Tbe word 4 house * us used in the Census cannot, for this district at 
least, bo regarded as having much statistical value. It would bo very 
misleading to quoto it in the usual sense as showing the actual number 
of buildings in existence. The definition of a family as being those who 
eat at the same chulha seems quite satisfactory. In many of tho hnmletfi 
it is customary for different members of the family as they marry to 
occupy or build a little cottage close to tho others, but though they often 
have a common courtyard, yet it seems customary in this district for them 
to have their separate chulha*. In former times the family bond appears 
to have been much closer than now-a-days. In the times of Mr. Barnes 
it was customary for tho head member of tho family to bo entered as 
owner of the lands, though many others were entitled to shares. But this 
is no longer tho case, and as soon as tho younger brothers come of age 
they will separate from tho family. ” 


M The interior of the doraicilo is furnishod generally in tho sim- 
Ss. plesfc style. In the Sikh tirno the agricultural classes 'used earthen 
vessels for the preparation of their food; either their moans seldom 
allowed them to possess utensils of more costly fabric, or they were 
afraid to show such substantial signs of comfort. Under British rule 
every house has its set of vessels mado of brass, copper, or other 
metal, according to the prevailing custom. In the winter, tho 
women plait mats of rico 8traw(Ww<fn), which are laid down ovor tho 
floor of the room. They construct also a sort of quilt stuffed with 
pieces of old clothes. This is called a khimla and is used indifferently 
as a coverlet or as a mattress. A huJcka, a few dried herbs, and a 
wicker ljasket suspended from tho roof containing bread and other 
articles necessary to be secured from the depredations of cats and 
vermin* constitute the remaining furniture of the household.”• 



CHAPTER II —ECONOMIC. 


Section A. — Agriculture- 

The rainfall of the District is, as a rule, abundant, and during 
tho ten years ending 1899 half the kharif crops were good while in 
none of the remaining five years was there a failure, °nor ’was the 
ai’oa sown largely restricted. Rico suffered only once, and though 
maize suffered five or six times, the outturn in a good year is 'so 
eavy as alone to tide the people over a year’s drought. The kharff 
crops are sown in May and June and harvested in October • if the 
spnng rains continue too late the harvest snffers from tho ground 
being sodden at sowing time, whilo excessivo rain in Septemlier is 
injunous, especially to the maize crop. The rabi crops are sown in 

n-omTh m n iN ^ em,)er and m April; they are apt to suffer 

fiom tho Christmas rams coming late, and in the higher lands from 

the snow lying late on the fields. Excessive min in February and 
^ aich is also injurious. During the ten years ending 1899 there 
^ orefivegoocl rabi crops, one fair, two poor; in one tho area sown 
in as restricted, and one, that of 1891-92, was a failure. 

The people distinguish between lands lying close to or at a 
distance from the homestead, and between Lands which yield one or 
two crops m the year. The diversities of hill and valley naturallv 
produco considerable differences of soil, but the varieties are seldom 
found commingled in the lands of a single village, each kind of soil 
being usually spread over an extensive tract. Just as tho taluka 
divisions followed the natural features of tho conntrv, so each variety 
of so,l w usually found within similar limits. For exampfe, Z sod 
of the Kitngra valley is of much the same character in all the low- 
lying villages, and in tho adjacent hills of Bargiraon tho soil of one 
village closely resembles that of another, but between the valley and 
the uplands there is a marked difference in the soils. Among 
aukas, lmwever, the difforonces are often very marked. Thus in 
Ktfngra Tahsil the subsoil rests on beds of large boulders, which 
have been washed down from tho main ranges, and the upper stra- 
um consists of disintegrated granite, mixed with detritus fi^m i ator 
formations, and is exceedingly fertile. In this soil trees grow 
luxuriantly, rice and tea are cultivated, and, with tho assistance of 
manure, all the more valuable staples can lie grown. In the vicinity 
ot tho secondary ranges, the soil though of excellent quality is less 
nch, being composed of stiff marls mixed with sand, which form a 
Hght, fertile mould, easily broken up and free from stones. This 
soil is found m tho upland villages of Tahsils Dora and Ntirpur and 
a narrow belt of it runs south-east, across Hamirpur Tahsil, from 
C hangar Balihar to the Sutlej. Throughout this tract the hillsides 
are well forested, and fine trees are scattered amidst tho cultivation • 
sugarcane, cotton, rice, wheat and maize are tho main products. A 
twra variety of soil is found wherever the tertiary fonnation 
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CHAP.II.A. appears and especially in tl.o sout h of N'firpur and M»lmlMori, Tfra 
— :'| T„_ er RiLfri in Hamlrpur Tafenl. It is a cold reddish clay of 

Agriculture ^ ^' fert ffitv fontoiing a quantify of loose water-worn pebbles. 

Ill this soil there are but few trees, and the hillsides seldom produce 
“a™ ' ant'diing but rank grass, while the cultivation is limited almost 

entirely to gram and the poorer kinds of pulse* 

General The cultivated area is divided into fields, generally open and 

"P"* of cui* u ____i o9e J |j 1]t in some parts surrounded by hedge!, or stone walls 
about four foot high. M the cottage of every cultivator there 
is 11 small plot of land fenced m with shrubs and trees. This 
enclosure is called the hM or lahri and lienig close to the homestead 
is cultivated like a garden. The size end appearance of the fields 
vary considerably. In tlm Kangra Valley, where nee cultivation 
prevails, the fields descend in successive terraces levelled and em¬ 
banked with slight ridgee to retain the water. I ho necessity of 
preserving an even surface restricts their size, and under the hills, 
where the slope is rapid, some of the fields arc smaller than a 
billiard table* 

Lowor down the valley, the slope is more gradual and the fields 
are larger. Kice beds, however, are invariably small, •''ear fmdaun 

tlio contours are brokon even in the valley, and the fields vary in 

shape and size. In the west of Tamils Dora and Mrpur, where 
the country is less broken, the fields are larger and are protected 
either bv stout Ledges, or by light walls. These hedges are impass- 
able except where a break, usually kept blocked with looso dry 
thorns, baa been left. Here the broad sloping fields, red soil and thick 
green hedges are charmingly suggestive of a Devonshire landscape* 
Elsewhere the scenery has a tropical aspect* In many parts and not¬ 
ably in the Kringra Valley, wide areas bear a double harvest. 1 1 
Speaking of the three taluk&& of Rihlq, KAngra and Palajn, which 
occupy the valley belcrw DharmsAla, Mr, Lyall said i “ Live there 
(at DharmaUa) a year, and you see the whole surface of the valley 
change twice from green to yellow with marvellous rapidity. -Not 
a break in the sheet of cultivation is to lx) noticed, and Ijcfore one 
Inn vest is completely cut, a light shade of green shows that in other 
fields the next is already sprouting*” 

Mr, Barnes thus summarizes the agricultural capacity of the 
people;— 

“Coupling the circumstance that each mm resides upon Ida tenure 
with the narrow apace that tenure com prises, we should naturally expect 
to find a careful and elaborate system oE husbandry : for if ©Very occupant 
made a fair use of Ida time, and took proper ad v ant ago of his position, 
every field in to small an allotment should be tended like a garden, and 
the appearance of the cultivated country should be neater and better 
ordered than almost any other agricultural district. As a general rule 
I am afraid the reverse of this picture must bo admitted* The neoDle are 
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not go industrious nor so proficient as their brethren in tho plains their 

UJ Ah to the actual proportion of dqfadi noil and Lhc nature gf tbo dLalinctien 
tween dihiiii and do/cuti tiee below* 
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o them, iheii* anttle a« a poor tresd, and the ploughing given to tl lo ^ 0 il 
is auperEcjtil s,nd sroimnlv; tbe trccahigkput off until the crop is on- 
\r tU then , tbe ] \°P A only lire nipped while the roots uro loft to 
r " r U1K f redeeming point in tbeir system is the 

af ' l ! ,,n I ,r, V ^ even this circumstance is rather an 
Un? rt I 0 " ffeuernl filolhFnbles*. It is a lazy substitute for moro 
m ° US appliance*. It is easier to stimulate iwtnro with a few loud* of 

Z 1 / t m j *? the soil with incessant ploughing, and to 

J 4 ilaiisly ei odicfito the seuiLIttiiee of a 

r Mi <j number of ploughing* differs with each kind of produce, A*ri™fea«i 
ffoi sugar or cotton the land is ploughed ten or twelve times before op * r,tioa, ‘ 
the seed 15 sown. Wheat and barley usually require three ploughing*, 
and the coarser grams according to their worth. - Some seeds, ifke 

u *Kf 1 tb , l0 T n inta tho % VOuna ^ont any pveimra- 

r t 'll / 10 pl ^ h > dl ‘ lwu ] 7 OX0D *' ii? striven through the soil 
Sttv 1 P t ° f l >ches ■ the ground is not turned over m in 

rnglish ploughing ; and tho ploughman, when he reaches the end of 

h ?.> r^f 13 u P° n almost the same track: the field looks as 
lough it had been harrowed rather than ploughed. The second 
ploughing usua^r follows the linos of the first, but about Ndrpur the 
>tdtA.r method 1 $ followed of ploughing across tho first Furrows. 

A , P loa ghipg, the clod-crushers with heavy dubs reduce to dust 

hSw^SU b * iT 63Cap l 4 tho ^mes the main, a 

Wfi ' 1 " J]UOn * al of wood, which IS dragged laboriously by 
bullocks oyer the field, to render its surface smooth and ready for 

tZTt i U “ th ™ a ^ iu P^aghed uver; and the sower follows the 
Timuif o i * *^wiflgtbe Seedfrom right to left, and discharging his 
liirndfu m hvo ousts. When tho whok field has been sown the 
Utah i is again used to level the surface. 

"' Lra ^ and the other spring crops, weeding with boos is Bus*,; sir. 

To pijctisod. After rain, if tho soil has hardened round the 
^oimg shoots, the soil is loosened with tho harrow, and just before 

t ,e . ilT0 out by hand and givon to the 

f tie. But after tho beat and rains of autumn each crop requires 
wo or three wcodings with the hoc. Spgaroane and cotton are 
weejicd as often os grass appears, and the plants themselves have to 
Do tniuneo* in reaping, the corn is cut down near the root and tied 
uf> into small sheaves, fifteen or twenty of these being gathered into 
a bundle, and carried to the threshing floor or lnra r This is always 
m the men, generally at the comer of a field. It is round and 
enclosed with stones : the floor is either paved with large flags, or 
constructed of well-rammed earth, smoothed over with fine clay and 
cowdung. The corn Is trodden out by oxen, lmscripturally milled, 
and the bnifflad straw is given to the cattle to eat. The practice of 
cutting it into chaff is not known in the hills ; and what the cattle 

is th^wT P K f °i r !l ^ tor ’ ° r # 5 ™ on the . tom-*"*?- Maize alone 
.ned by hand, as its hard cobs bruise the feet of the cattle or 
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make them bleed. The floor is screened with blankets to prevent 
any grain being lost, the cobs being gathered in a heap and beaten 
out by one or two men with straight sticks (usually of bamboo), 
whilo’ two or three others sit in the centre and throw l)ack the heads 
driven out of the range of the blows. 

A plough drawn by a pair of bullocks in ordinary soil will 
plough about four kandU (about throe-eighths of an acre) in a day. 
If the soil is hard and stiff, half this is a good day’s work. In heavy 
rice-land the strain upon the bullocks is so great that they never last 
more than three or four years, and it is not unusual for cattle 
harnessed to the plough to fall dead under the yoke. 

The agricultural implements of the pooplo are few and simple. 
They differ little from those used in the plains, but the drill plough 
is unknown. 

The following list gives the implements in common use with 
their vernacular names :— 


Vernacular name. 


English description. 

Hal and LoHIa. 


Plough and ploughshare. 

ilahi . 

... 

A heavy horizontal block of wood dragged by men, 
for smoothing the surface of a field. 

Mach . 

... 

Similar to iha above but curved in shape, end used 
only on muddy lands. 

D and nil M ... .« 

... 

A harrow with eight or ton bamboo tooth dragged 
by oxen, used for opening the soil round the young 
corn. 

Manja, Kodal and . 

Kcxttli . 

:::} 

Hoes for wooding. 

Bhukrin or Knthela or Rharoiu 


A wooden club used for crushing stiff dials of earth 

Traingul . 


A three*pronged pitchfork. 

A small hook. 

Darauti .. 


Ktu&bar dninti . 


A hook with teeth like a saw to col long gra»*. 

Kahi nr Komi . 

lti 

A rant too'*. 

Itambha ... . 

... 

A small iron instrument for digging up gr*«s roots 
and all weeds. 

Kulhirn or Chihnn ... 

... 

Axes for cutting wood. 


The agriculturist usually gets the wood for these implements 
either free or at a nominal cost, and all he has to pay for is the iron 
part of tho implement, and the labour of cutting and shaping the 
wood. 


The figures in the margin as to the uso of manure, and the nnm- 
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However sceptical the bill people may be of the advantages CHAP II,&. 
of deop ploughing and constant weeding, they are fully alive to Agriculture 
the importance of maim ring their lands. Tbcir mle appears to Mrit)arffi aTlJ 
\*} that, if manure is available, other toilsome precautions may rotation, of 
be disregarded, while, if manure Ijo wanting, the task of coaxing crop1, 
tbo soil into fertility is hopeless. The dung-heap stands at a 
decent distance from the homestead, generally in the comer of 
a field, and all the refuse of the household is camfully carried 
to it j at night the cattle pens are strewed 'with a litter of grass 
or branches, which in the morning if* thrown upon the dung-heap ; 
if ti’avellers halt near the homestead, the refuse of their camp is 
collected and added to the dung-heap; the heap is scattered over 
the fields twice a year. Land nearest to the cottage, in which the 
finer staples are generally grown, receives the most, and yields 
two harvests a year; outlying fields will occasionally go without; 
hut no soil will maintain its productive powers for mom than three 
crops without artificial stimulus ; and for distant fields, the only 
alternative is to let them lie fallow. The most valued manure is the 
dung of sheep and goats. When winter sets in, and the flocks come 
down fioni Cbombs, the people compete with one another, and a 
cultivator will give two or three rupees a night for the privilege of 
having the sheep folded upon his bind* Night after night the 
shepherd changes bis ground, and Ijeforethe harvest is sown reaps a 
small fortune* 

Rotation of ciopa is not neglected. Even m this rice-growing 
District of hhingra, where every year presents a monotonous surface 
of rice, there are minute changes imposed by experience. The field 
that I>ours one variety of nee this year will be sown with another 
the next, and a third the year after that, Sugarcane is followed by 
cotton, and cotton by maize, before sugar will recur again. But the 
supplies of seed are drawn everlastingly from the same store, and 
the agriculturist of these parts has no idea of giving his fields the 
Ijenefifc of imported seed. 

The large proportion of 1 1 of ash land is a striking feature of the Double crop- 
cultivation* In ' 1 1902-8 out of 569,604 aet'es on which ciops “ a 

were giown as many as 309,226 bore two crops, while of irrigated 
land 99,&35 out of 112,16S were iloftntlu In the valley overlooked 
by D ha noted a which contains the falukad of lYdsun, Kungm and 
Kihld, if the upland Areas of certain villages l>e excluded, the fields 
which do not produce » double harvest are exceedingly few. In 
some highly cultivated villages a custom exists by wliich certain 
fields are left, fallow in the autumn halvest to give the cattle a place 
to stand in daring the rains. Under native rule this custom was 
enforced, whether the proprietors agreed or not. A suit to enforce 
it, brought by the majority of the landholders in a village, came 
before Mr. Ly sill during Settlement.; the minority who owned the 
fieldjj pleaded that it was bal'd that they should”be prevented from 


Ui These figures are taken from lie jmiirar return*. 
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CHAP. II. A turning their land to the best account for the bo noth of others ; the 
A^ncoituro petitioners replied that these fields had always been subject to this 
Dnobiocr.. r . ctlS *° m * an ^ tbo old fixed demand in grain, upon which the 
E»n..i hod, and raents were based, was lighter on them on that account ■ and a 
fallow pam-hdmi, to whom the cose was referred, found in favour of the 
enforcement of the custom. The great autumn crop in this valley is 
rice. l,> The spring crop in the valley consists almost entirely of 
wheat, barley (or a mixture of the two), and flax. More than half 
the wheat and barley grown on do fasti lands belongs to the Kangra 
pargana, and nearly four-fifths of the flax. These dofasli erop^ of 
wheat, barley, and flax in the Kangra lice-lands are very poor; they 
do little more than supply the proprietors with enough oil and' flour 
for their own household consumption. 


*JS fc i lfOT1 The great majority of the people are agriculturists cultivating 
3ES?o£ their own lands. Generally in the lower hills the women take no 
part in agrionltoe. They confine themselves to making bread, 
fetching water, Sic., and nil the held work devolves upon the men! 
Aliout Kungra, however, the population consists of a lower aml 
strictly agricultural class, and here the women work as hard, if not 
harder, than their husbands. The men plough and harrow, sow, 
and thresh out the com, while the women curry out and spread the 
manure, crush the clods, weed the fields and carry home the harvest! 
□m Gaddis have most of them settled homes with some land attached 
to them, and part of the family remain at home to cultivated, while 
Others take the flocks, in which their wealth principally consists to 
their runs" in the plains in the winter and across the snowy 
range to the tracts they call (rudd^ya n in the summer* 


[*° r3tltls dependent on agriculture the vast majority 
(484,670) are owners, nearly all self-cultivating, oidy a small 
mimlwr (21,000) being rent-receivers. There are only 12 090 
cultivating occupancy-tenants. Tenants-at-mD number' (Vi 702 ) 
ntid partners ami sub-tenants 27,258 Thus ctu of the total popula¬ 
tion supported W agriculture 82 per cent are owners and only 18 
,u e tenanta. In iwldition to the above numbers 10,827 persons' arc 

!^S SUP r'Y by :i r nmltw ’ tl,ns ™sing the percentage of the 
whole agnculture) population to Si per cent. 

Agriculture also supports 9.G98 agricultural labourers and 
f.mu-smants and 5,99„ labourers on tea-plantation.-*. Ii would 
appear from these figures that the sgrioultral Ubo 0rare are very few 
considering the- numbers direcUy supported by agriculture; but 
as umufeoned above the women of all classes of agricu It, , risk, except 
the Rajputs and Brahmans, in most parts of tho District work in 
the fields and there is thus no necessity for labourers. 

The employment of labour, other than that of the nroorietors 
or tenants, formed one of the subj ects dealt with in the Famine 

«= ( ^f^ h * U * of Kiasn “ d fil “ m t ,Dr ' ■“ «* ra ., lric . 
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Report of 1879 ; and no hired labourers were reported to exist in 
the District. This, however, appears to be incorrect, as the kdma or 
farm servant is commonly employed by high caste andowners, or 
persons engaged in trade, who will not condescend to manual labour. 
In former years the kdma received bis board and lodging, and at 
most eight annas a month and a suit of clothes every year; but as 
early as Mr. Lyall’s Settlement his wages had doubled. Occasional 
labourers who receive wages in grain are not unknown. 

The village menials are first the tarkhdn and loh dr; as a rule, the 
same man is both carpenter and blacksmith, repairs roofs and mends 
implements, for which he is generally paid in grain. Tbo chamdr is the 
shoemaker, and in addition to grain takes the hides of dead cattle 
for making shoes, &c. Ndis (Ixirliers) and chxmbda (washermen) are 
paid in grain. But none of these has fixed perquisites, and their 
duties and remuneration vary in different parts. The rdkha (forest- 
guard), and the kohli (who has the mending and maintaining of kuls 
or watercourses) are village officials who are paid by grain contribu¬ 
tions levied upon each bouse, plough or ghumdo of land held. 


CHAP. II. A. 
Agriculture 
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labourers. 
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CHAR1IA The follOTring is a list of tbo pi-incipal staples of eadi 
Agriculture harvest i— 1 


hincipoi 

staples. 


Vernacular, 

English, 

—-fr - 

Butanical, 

Bumakk#. 

Kami It , H 

Jan „ 

ClioTft 

Mohr Of Miwr 

UlUt, KalAn 

Gem 

Swoti or Samoa ... 

Alai 

KaiQUikih 

Ori «f Hal 

Wheat .„ 

Barley .. ■ . ., 

Grant 

Lotitil h<fc 

Foa 

Bean ... 
fiapi-fleed 

Flo! . 

Safflower 

MostanJ... 

TrtVj<um tNlfSfv .. 

heiiftm icragZtrkon 

Ciccr arirfinutn ... .„ 

hVt'wni Enu,.. ji( 

Fiiur^ arnnw m u 

Fnha cnEporij ... (ll 

f Sihapfj tliehafoiftB 

I fjtnapiri Qlau&i ,,, \[ 

hirtsim HiitsKiiEmuni 

CarthtiiftiuM tinctvriu* m 

BipapU ttmEjoinicuia (fta wph i\t») w 

J Cerenli. 

| Pulaes. 

j Olh«0EMje. 

A tlyn. 


K H ARIF CHOP { Atixpjof) 


Ubiit 

Chili, Jiukri 

il did da | ... ,. r 

Sank tr Jbniirn.H 

China 

JCaagtti ... 

Jtodnt nf .. . 

Briihu ltl „ t 

Am l. raqfh Kstlhu,, 
JJharca- 
Baiiara Eijul 

Jowir 

Gijm 

MAh ... ... 

Mdtigi 

Moth 

AtbuJ-f dll' DlunGTn 

Kmidi 

Sang 

Kulth 

MopAh *,♦ 

KhuHiaiuIL 

TH 

Saa ¥it 

San Kokm 
UaJtli 

Kncliar ,., 

A dm 

ShakEirknndt 

Sacha] d r Ghatidial t r 
and ArM, 


Rica 

-Maize 


| Millets 
Buckwheat 


Great Millet 
Spike it Millet 

hikes 


Cotton .., 
Sugurauio 

[letup 

Turmeric 

Ginger 


Ory :*I safii-a 

Ffakrino cotacaria^. 
PfiJi it h m J>umeBtn« u m 
rtmiWwi 

Sct&rit i ifafica 1H 

£kutinc Cornea ft fl 
Chenopodium a 7 huM 
F'-r/j&pijrum eKnEcatwni 

AntarcmefLU# Anarduaa 

SorpAum cut pare 
Pcnt'cillaria Mjfnicafii 

fActnnflliij rark’aftti 
-Fhaae$i(>i flttrei, ™ i(i 

PJkihcoZus nc.on itifolivx 
Cajm tus ZntLifiJr 
Do, 

Botieho* aincisaii 
jJpZichea UBi^crtia 
fizwypiuM herlaem m 
Saccftarum o^ctnarura 
$* 

Cinotoitiria jHBefli 

MihtKkf cans^li nrt r 
Cirrctipna hm^a 

Curcuma tp w 
ZingiJfer officinale”' 

Batatae ^liulif 

C-'doceiiti hivtaUnHt 


two 

are 

Only 

Ilia 


Tumaka 
Dhaiun, ot bln 
Sonf „, 

KiBnl 

8owe 

Fipal 

Iwfan 111 


MISCELLANEOUS AND GAfiDEN PLANT® 


-Cere a Es. 


i 

f Tboflq 
Qenwlq 
#rwn 
towuda 
plains. 

Login mioona 
| plan t Pj tha 
loecdsof which 
r are opEit and 
used us riKHl 

Ditto, 

Ditto', 

OH* need, 
f Fibre used 
1 for cordcigc. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

f T Ei tide are 

) throe TarictieH 
J °f ad I Ij E 0 
\ aratoa. 


Tobacco ,, 
Coriander 
Aniie 

|J +s 

FdqdcI ,, 

Copalrum 

Mint 


XitQtian* to barn™,,, 
ConawdniM i oMewh 
F inpinfUa ctnisum 
ChitQTOim p m 

Fnifi PC u 1 am p a untom'ii m 

Cajuwrjt* frn/acn* 
Mentha ciridu 


S Seeds u.hc 
fur aEtorfltivc 

SQMCBUlg, *E 

| Used as 

i, pot*hfrrb, 
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KaNGBA DrSTBTlTF,] 

MISCELLANEOUS AND- GARDEN PLANTS— included. 


Ysroatcafar. 

EitglEali. 

BuUmLCftl 

Heuirk*. 

Ilaiclii 


CiidamiiDi 


.jfjiim'y ftird«nnfraurii. 



Jo«ib 

■ ■ + 


iip 

f, tjruj.hcif fiuyiniai. 



Mil bra ,,, 


FimugrncL 

... 

TtigoneUa ftmum jra: e*r«i 


' 


liharar ar 

Ghi 

in 


tutfa nfu|finj£f^4. 




Q*m3oJi 








Oil ur Ghi Ginddi 

|| 

.hi- 

Lujfa ... ... 




S tdi , « 


rP 

... 





Knreila „ a 
Fcthft 


?P 

■** 

Momordiea. e&dTtjnrtct 
Cticurfiito ftrjw 

... 


CacurbkarafiiQa 

KiwJi 




Cn f nr-5if.| maxima M . 



pianli. 

Khtra 


Cucumber 


Gwttnii Hhi'iu 




Kbarham... 


Melon 


Cue units mt\a 




Fan (Jot 


pl 


Tnctatttl&h** angmi'mij 




Kukri 




(JltCutnii tthlt'llirUB! 




Duinyaji 



... 

Soknum mtifonpiVva ... 

4.B* 1 

J 


Ala 


Foiatu 


Sola nuoi (ubero* u m. 



Mali 


Radish 


iEapfianu# uifi'rv?. 



Fiii 


On too 


X!iVuj. ffljut. 



Ch»h 


Tea 


'IhcH viridi*. 




Wheat and barley are grown in all parte. Of the several kinds 
of wheat the bearded and the l^eardless, the full white and the flinty 
red varieties are the most common. Wheat grows best in the falvkas 
of Mori, Rajgiri and Nadaim, where the soil of the tertiary bills 
seems congenial to it. The produce on the granitic soil of the upper 
valleys, on the other hand, is always poor and thin. Barley flour-* 
ishes in Tub ail Bora and all along the base of the snowy range. The 
harvest takes place la tor than in the plains, varying with the eleva¬ 
tion, and the crops in the outer ranges will be yellow and ready for 
the sickle, while the fields about. Kitngra are quite green ; and in the 
lower portion of the valley will be cut and carried a month Ijefore 
tho grain is ripe in Psilam. From the beginning of April till the end 
of May, there is a succession of harvests, and in the remote talvla of 
Bangui in I, whore wheat is unknown, barley does not ripen till July* 
Wheat and barley are frequently sown together,^ ami the produce of 
the mixed crop is usually reserved for local consumption, the unmixed 
grain being sold for export. Of minor spring crops, the most im¬ 
portant arc ;—Gram, lentils, peas, oilseeds (including flax), tobacco 
and safflower. Gram is never grown in Tuhsils Kiugm and Deiu 
where its phice is taken by lentils, field peas and beaus, but is con¬ 
fined to the less favoured soils of Ndrpur and Hamit pur. Tbera is 
a ljelief, current in the hills, that a gram field attracts lightning; 
and certainly after a thiinder-StoiTu, whole fields may bo seen 
scorched as if by fire. Gram is often sown with wheat or barley, or 
with the field pea, but the produce is easily separated. The ears of 
wheat or barley overtop the gram, and can lio reaped independently, 
but the wheat cannot l>e separated from the barley. Peas and gram 
are plucked and winnowed together, and subsequently sorted by 
shaking on a tray, the round pea rolling to ono side, and the 


CHAPir,^ 
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Wheat and 
Wliy. 


Minor spring 
era pi. 


(*J Those mUud crops known &« liflirar, 
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Tcjl 


CBAMi.a. angular gram remaining on the other. Sarm„ (rape) is gram: 
Agricnltnrc universally as an oil-seed, being for the most pa.il confined to the 
fields which m o close to tbe homestends, flax is grown in the 
Sgf * prt * g Kiingra Valley. Little care is lastowed upon its cultivation, tbe 
seed lining s.mplv tbiowu lietweon the stubbles of newly cut rice. 
I be crop is veiy poor but suffices to supply oil for local use. Tbe 
oil has a peculiar property of di ving. ' Safflower is grown in the 
tin in li pur trad Aiirpur '1 (duals and also in tahlhi Mnnesrh of Deru.™ 
Ilai]|iiir is fa menus for iia safflower* Elsewhere in the hills the 
P®°1™ groivenongb for their own wants but Mdnsarb supnlies 
aU the dyers of tbe neighbourhood. Tbe safflower tl,rives bust on 
upland soils, and is sown by itself. Planted sparingly and carefully 
weeded it attains u great sme. Tobacco is grown in’the Hiddun of 
Uera and in river side-lands in Hamfmu* Tabsil. ft is for the most 
pait grown m small patches. Tbe leaf is said to be wanting in 

pungency and flavour, and those who can afford it prefer to purchase 
tobacco fiom the plains, 1 v 

The growth and present position of the tea industry is described 
It, ' ! h “ within which tv, can be profitably 

i™™tVwtnth eL ffi of 5>,x ? £ SS 

3 OOOaud 4'>00f*t Wl*'** appears to lie between 

sod i^ regnirad. ' “ d ^ El!lds » *** *** °* 

r . LS v' i’ 1 '- Jameson, the Superintendent of the Uotnnical 
Gardens, Itorth-Weat Provinces, travelled through these hills to 
ascertain their fitness to n-rou* tea iris ieso mmw 

favourable, and four months after he rotEwi A 

£2“ B tak ™ 1 U !J nurseries at Almoin and t^Mhra 

Dort. These were laid down in three Garoinmmt* 1 * 

Kitugra itself, at an elevation of about *v?0 g‘ !1 ' dGns >- oneia ‘ 
Nagrota, in the valley, 2,900 feri, and ttetWrf A . itu ? ther 
the higher plateau of Pilam, 8 ,200 feet, The ..i.,' i ? n 

good deal in the journey during the season nf tl' ?' ?" . 8H ^ erK i 11 
Almora to KingA aiufthe ^SX^Sumen^ „"TA 
circumstances. At Kaugi-a -plantdTA?^' 

owing to the high temperature and the Ai d 1 f A 7°' iia *1 
partly on account of the scanty supply of irnmitioiA R.T* t? 

Star* -the ** 

n history of the ton industry up to iftyo »\ , 

lVskes report of that ven- ?■. 1 “ l ^ veu in Major 

Mowed by the esfoblishmJnt of a 


Mtss*?**'*** ® u^ssnss? 
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largo scale, at Holta—a spot about six miles above the Bhnwarna 
nursery, at an elevation of 4,200 feet. The Holta plantation was 
worked with much success under many unfavourable conditions by 
Mr. Rogers, who remained in charge of it till Government sold it in 
1866 to Major Strutt, and in 1860 the outturn of tea amounted to 
29,312 lbs., the teas realizing by public auction an average of Re. 1 
per lb., and by private sale, an average of Re. 1-11 per lb. In 
1859 and 1860 the success of the Government plantation led to the 
introduction of private enterprise and capital, but the operations 
of European settlers were retarded by the difficulties experienced in 
obtaining land at that time. 

In 1852, before the Holta garden was made, a demand for land 
bad arisen, and the Commissioner enejuired whether any, besides that 
at Holta, was available. No other laud had been reserved, but it was 
argued by tho Deputy Commissioner that Government was not 
debarred by Mr. Barnes’ Settlement from appropriating surplus 
waste. The Chief Commissioner held that to appropriate waste 
within village boundaries would bo an unpopular measure and one 
of questionable legality, and recommended that the zaminddrs should 
be encouraged to take to tea-planting on a small scale. The demand 
for land by outsiders continued; the plan of inducing the zaminddrs 
to plant failed almost completely; and in 1856, and again in 
1858-59, long correspondences arose, in which the rights of Govern¬ 
ment and of the zaminddrs in the waste were discussed. Government 
adhered to its first decision that tho waste could not be appro¬ 
priated except with the consent of tho zaminddrs , and the result 
was that in 1860 Lieutenant Paske was deputed to assist intending 
tea-planters to buy or lease waste hinds, and during tho six months he 
was employed on this duty effected the transfer of alxmt 2,596 acres. 
The negotiations proved difficult: tho little laud obtained was put up 
to auction as the applications were numerous. In 1862 the question 
was re-opened, but again decided as before; but Mr Egerton, tho 
Deputy Commissioner, was authorized to make trial of his own sug¬ 
gestion that the zaminddrs might be induced to give up a larger 
proportion of the forest land if the forest rules wero relaxed in tho 
remainder and a free right to cut trees in parts were offored instead 
of money. By these inducements Mr. Egerton succeeded in getting 
the zaminddrs to surrender 2,547 acres, which wero sold by auction 
in 1863. Half or three-fourths of the price realized was given as of 
grace to the zaminddrs ; and with tho high prices bid and the desir¬ 
ability of encouraging tea-cultivation it was decided that all these 
sales should confer a title to hold free of land-tax. A huge propor¬ 
tion of the lands sold in 1863, and a smaller p;irt of those sold in 
1860 were, from the graat elevation, steepness, slope, or want of soil, 
of no use to tho purchasers except as grass or fuel-proserves. But 
tho planters did not rely entirely on help from Government. In 
1861-62 some of the pioneers, for example, Mr. Duff, Captain 
Fitzgerald, Messrs. Shaw and Ixmnox, had gained the confidence of 
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Tenon of tea 
plantation*. 


CHAP II.A- the people, and begun to acquire by private sale a good deal of 
Agriculture " a>te or cultivated land fit for tea cultivation. 

The following remarks as to the climate, soil, and other condi¬ 
tions considered essential in the success of tea culture as found in 

the Knngra Valley are taken from Major Pasko’s report of 1872:_ 

“As regards climate, a hot, damp climate, with a rainfall of not less 
than 100 inches per annum, is shown to bo required for teas, and this 
climate the Knngra Valley possesses for at least seven months in the 
year, at elevations from 2,500 feet to 4,500 or 5,000 feet alxive 
the sea ; nor within these elevations is the cold so severe during the 
remaining months of the year ns in any way to injure or retard the 
growth of tho tea-plants. The lowest elevation at which an estato 
is situated is 2,43/ feet, and the highest elevation of any estate 5,500 
feet. I here is, however, only one estato at so high an elevation, 
tho next highest is at 4,500 feet and the generality of the estates are 
at elevations between 3,000 and 4,000 feet. Hot winds are not known 
in the Knngra \ alley, and lietween the months of March and October 
there is considerable moist heat, accompanied by a rainfall of on 
the average, 110 inches in the year at Palampur. ‘The great DhJola 
Dhar or snowy range on the slopes of which, or in the valley below 
the tea estates are situated, Ixjsides apparently arresting the pas^aml 
of clouds and causing them to exhaust their rain more copiously in 
tho valley ImjIow, provides great facilities for irrigation in the 
numerous mountain streams and torrents fed from perennial snows. 
In the matter of soil - while no artificial arrangements can alter the 
conditions <»t the climate, soil can bo in a measure created and at 
am- rate, considerably improved. With the little superficial 
knowledge I jiossoss on the subject of tea culture, I do not profess 
to know winch is tho best soil for teas. While some say that a rich 
preasy loam, and others a light sandy loam, is the best soil, i 
observe that there are considerable varieties of soil on which tea has 

liocn planted in tins District, and in all of theso it has succeeded 
more or less,-the measure of success of course depending much 
upon the extent of labour and pains and skill in cultivation: Con- 
lartisl with the question of soil comes tho subject of manure 411 
the planters are well aware of the advantages of manure in increas- 
ing tho yield of plants, and all avail themselves to some extent of 
the facilities they may possess for manuring. lam disposed to 

! T " i ’ t h0WCTer ’ 0,1 *!' e whol °- planters might make^reater 

ofifoi ts to increase their supplies of manure.” 

u li ’ n i ie T f I ollo "' l "P Joto supplied in 1892 by Uie late Mr. R A 
AsSt”?:- U ' • VU ' ry *° ' be ***** Plantere 

9.537 Xli "s 0-1-“ 1,1 th ° Distn nf‘ nmounts in 1892 to 

acres in TahsU Kangiu S^acitsfo T TVe- ^“^''i Wlam P ur > 1 . +0 ° 

Nfirpnr. (>f the whole' ,|££ ' Knln “ nd 0U< V‘ cro “ ™ 

" ,K>ut 3 * 94 > acres are owned by European 
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proprietors and the remaining 5,594 acres by natives; this latter CHAP. III, 
area includes 618 acres sold by Europeans to natives within the past Agriculture 
ten years. There are altogether 34 gardens owned by Europeans, Teoar# of 
varying in size from 10 up to 612 acres of tea. Of these 34 gardens, piaouLon*. 
three are owned by large Companies registered under the Limited 
Liability Act, two are large unregistered Companies, and the re¬ 
mainder are smaller estates each owned by ono or more proprietors. 

The capital represented by the area under tea (if calculated on the 
value of the Holta Tea Company’s shares, which is the only Company 
in tho Distinct whoso shares are quoted on the Calcutta Stock 
Exchange, and whose fully paid up 100 rupee shares are now quoted 
at Rs. 46 per share, the capital of the Company being Rs. 3,50,000 
and the tea area 607 acres), amounts to fts. 25,27,305 giving 
Rs. 235 per aero which is modorate, but the values put on their estates 
by proprietors would probably amount to more than tho above sum. 

The capitals of Kangra gardens are high as compared to other tea 
Districts owing to the absurdly high prices paid for land purchased 
from zaminddrs. The outturn from gardens owned by Europeans 
is a trifle over one million pounds and consists principally of black 
tea; an all-round yield of 800 pounds per aero for a large area is 
considered a good return, although on small areas this yield has been 
doubled. Tho local cost of growing and manufacturing black tea is 
estimated at four annas per pound, so tliat not less than 2,50,000 
rupees are spent annually by the European tea planters in the 
District. Thus the tea industry affords valuable assistance to the 
poorer people. The European tea planters liave in recent years 
largely developed (and possibly exhausted as far as India is con¬ 
cerned) the “ retail trade ” or direct dealing between the grower 
and the retailing merchants and the consumer; tho tea being sent in 
small quantities to Euroje, Amorica and Australia. The average 
price realized in this way is about 8 annas per pound, leaving a 
profit of about 2 annas net to the grower. Owing to competition 
there is no chance of tho price being raised in this country. About 
one-half of the black tea grown in the District is disposed of by retail, 
the remainder being sent picked in lead-linod wooden chests to 
London and Calcutta for public sale by auction through tea-brokers 
and agents: the demand for Kangra teas on these markets is uncer¬ 
tain, and is brisk only when the quality is good ; this is influenced to 
a great extent by the climate which in Kangra is very uncertain, 
tho weather being at times too dry, at others too wet and again too 
cold for tea : there is however no doubt that the best Kangra tea, 
usually made in the hot weather, is second to none and sells as well 
as any ; the best sale of Kangra tea during 1892 was an invoice of 
152 packages containing 4,053 lbs. of tea from the Kangra Valley 
Tea Company, Limited, which sold for an average price of Is. 4J//. 
on the London Market: this same Company sold during 1892 
41,848 lbs. of tea ou the London Market at an average price of 10|rf. 
per pound, the cost of laying down in London was per lb. and 
the profit 2 \d, per pound nett: it also sold during tne same year 
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CEAP. ILA 84,453 lbs. on tho Calcutta Market at an average price of 91 aanas 
AgrictUtare per pound while the oo^t of laying down the same in Calcutta was 
TW«.f t » \ P* 1 ' P°” mI 1^'ng a profit of 2 3 mmas per pound nett, and 

piantiicioiL*, these results were considered very good ' private owners can lay 
down their teas at about to U annas per pound, but some estates 
do not average as much as this at sale and consequently suffer a 
loss: tea has not given tho return or profits that were expected fixuii 
it ; and that it has been a losing game in many cases may be evi¬ 
denced by the fact that no less than nine gardens have been sold by 
Europeans to natives, within tho past ten years at less than one-half 
their original value (actual cost), Ijesides others which have changed 
hands at reduced figures. 


Tea, 


" On an average one man per aero is employed on the different 
estates, so that employment is regularly afforded to about 4,000 
persons. Some of the poorer vilingers of the Chongar hills, and those 
excluded from agriculture by caste prejudices, are solely reliant upon 
the tea gardens for their livelihood. But labour is nut so plentiful 
as formerly, and but for tho machinery which has been introduced at 
great expense from England into the larger factories for manufactur¬ 
ing tea, would have to be imported from other places ; this is owing to 
the demand for recruits for military service, and also to the impetus 
given to agricultural pursuits ljy the opening up of roads, etc,, and 
the enhanced value of food-grains. One often hears planters com¬ 
plaining of being short-handed at their busiest seasons and some 
have even threatened to import labour on a large scale, so uncurtain 
arid irregular is the local supply. Gardens having their own forest 
reserves are generally weD off witli respect to timber; but b.™ 
omaands ooBtmue to be made on the Government forests for oik 
trees at Ks. 2 each for charcoal and fuel and tm trees at 4 annas each 
for planking 1 for ten boxes. These are expensive items in the internal 
economy of a tea garden. A North-Western Railway out-ammev is 
now open at Pulumpur and is a great convenience to planters? 


Hie China plant Ongimdly Introduced by Government lias 
answered very well and*mtumes to thrive, the oldest plants beim* 

T* ! S" 10ctoher ’ “ P lnck ^ <”>d sown 

annng the following two months m nursery beds, and h roirlv for 
3^"* daring tho following rains; the value of local tea^eod 
is about 8 annus per maund. Little attention lias been paid to tlio 
indigenous and hybrid plants which aro so much prized in thootlior 
districts, boingworth from «.s. 75 to Rs. 100 per maund and more but 
experiment cm a small scale have been tried with these and-ro to 
I’J "' a l pt had tiny bean introduced at first instead of the China 
plant, the Kriagra planter would to-day be in a letter position to 
compete with the other favoured tea districts and would obtain a 
larger yield as well as bettor,(iiulity and flavour. The manufacture of 

b nd r pte vf inU ‘T t T- J«®W tea-leaves^weplucked 
spread out o„ made of fib« “.£%&& “during 
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the night ; nest day they are ft rolled " in <e rolling machines n pro- 
lulled by steam ana water-power (each machine taking at 0110 time 
from 100 to 200 lbs. of leaf and each “ rollinglasting for about one 
hour) the leaves are then 11 fermented” for about four or six hours, 
after this “ rolled ” again for half an hour and then “ dried 11 in 
firing machines called il Siroccos ” or over charcoal fires in gmtes, 
the manufacture is thou complete and the tea ready for “ sifting” 
and ** picking” which is usually done during the following day, when 
a sufficient quantity is ready; the ef hurak” or ** invoice ” is carted 
away to market. The manufacture of green tea is somewhat 
different. The leaves when brought in are scorched in heated pans 
and K rolled ” off at once by hand, then cooked up in the same pans 
and artificially coloured with soapstone which is powdered and 
sprinkled into the tea and both nibbed together in tne pan. Hie 
native proprietors, as a rule, make nothing but green tea, its mami» 
feature being much simpler and cheaper ; the outturn of green tea 
is aljout 700,000 lbs, per annum, the cost of growing and manufac¬ 
turing it is about S annas per pound where hired lalwur is employed, 
but many of the tamitddrs with the assistance of their families 
work their own tea gardens ; the native gardens consist sometimes 
of a few acres only, the principal ones running to about 300 acres, 

** The value of green tea locally might be fixed at about 4 
annas par pound, thus leaving a profit of about one anna per pound 
on an all-round average to growers, ft is nearly all bought up 
locally by green tea merchants or “ daMIs," principally in Palampur, 
who export it to Amritsar and are, as a rule, local agents of larger 
Amritsar firms. The uncertainty of the green tea market (which at 
present is very depressed) prevents the mmiinter# from incurring 
expenditure on the proper cultivation of their gardens and increasing 
their yields largely.” 

A second note showing the changes that have affected the Tea 
Industry since 1S92 has beer, prepared by Mr. F. Ballard, Chairman 
of the Katigra Valley Planters 1 Association, and is printed here for 
purposes of comparison. 

A ate on the K&ngra Tea Lulus try for the period 1892 to 1902, 

“ The total area of tea in Kangra is ranch the same as in 1892. 
Some 700 acres of new land have been brought under cultivation by 
European and native proprietors, but a similar area of old and 
unprofitable tea has gone out of cultivation. Of the total area some 
3,400 acres are owned by Europeans and the remaining 6,137 acres 
by natives ; on an average fifty persons are regularly employed per 
each 100 acres, so that the industry might he said to give regular 
employment to 4,768 persons. The two largest limited companies 
have been amalgamated and are now worked as one concern, the 
one hundred-rupee shares of which were quoted on the Calcutta 
Stock market at Es, 27 per share but since have participated in the 
general rise of all tea stock owing to the improved prospects of the 
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industry as a whole, and at the present time stand at Rs. 45. One 
important concern, the most prosperous in 1892, was forced into 
liquidation as the result of indifferent management ; it is now the 
property of a single European and more prosperous times are antici¬ 
pated under improved management. The outturn on land owned by 
European a is about 250 lbs. per acre, although some of the larger 
concerns do not produce as much as 130 lbs. as un all-round average, 
there being less inducement to make large quantities of tea and the 
labour having become less plentiful, yield has been allowed to fall off. 
The cost per lb. of production in consequence remains much the same 
as in 1892, and there are no signs thtft point to its being reduced j on 
the contrary, the scarcity of labour will, in the future, tend to mi so it. 

'* The retail trade has fallen since 1892 from 500,000 lbs. to 
about 250,000 lbs., due largely to other competitors having entered 
the held which was once entirely controlled by Kungra. and Kumsion 
planters. The Ixsfc prices obtained for Kungrn tea during the period 
was for u lot of 28 packages of tbo Baiidla Tea Co.'s produce which 
sold in Mincing Lane, in February 1890, at So-. 2Jd. per lb. 

** During the period under review some three or four European 
guldens have been sold to natives. The causes to which this is attri- 
bntable have affected the industry generally, and are due to the 
output in India having risen from 124 to 175 million pounds and in 
Ceylon from 72 to 150 millions—-with the result that in spite of in¬ 
creased consumption, tho stocks of both kinds in ail the markets of 
the world have increased by thirty per cent. Well known causes 
have led to this state of affairs ; "suitable land was obtainable at a 
moderate price, laljour was plentiful in other districts and the de¬ 
preciation of silver with its concomitant drop in the exchange value 
of the rupee to about 50 per cent, of its nominal value so reduced 
the cost of production that the margin of profit was sufficiently great 
to attract almost universal attention; without a thought of tho 
future, extensions were pushed forward to a degree unwarranted by 
the situational O f ,000 acres in India and 80,000 in Ceylon were 
planted in the live years preceding 1900; land was rushed up in price 
and much of doubtful value brought into cultivation ■ all available 
leaf was plucked and stimulants used to force tho natural yield, 
already bounteous owing to favourable seasons. Gardens in private 
hands were turned over to Companies at inflated prices and the 
stability and prosperity of the industry were never called into ques¬ 
tion. Hailed at tho time os a blessing events liave proved that the 
large profits made wore well nigh disastrous. The usual result of 
excess in supply followed; prices steadily foil and to add to tho 
difficulty of profitable cultivation the rupee gradually depreciated in 
value until m 1899 it was artificially raised to a fixity of Is. 4/. To 
meet all this expenses had to be curtailed, tho poorer lands no longer 
paid foi culti\ alien and profits wore reduced, and in many coses 
losses v L'l’c sustained. More than this, and most important of 
™ P nco toa to tho consumer was lowered to a range without 
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precedent. This low range of price has not been without, its ad- 
van tagos and may Lie said to have served its day ; it has checked 
expansions, it has helped to oust China tea almost entirely from the 
United Kingdom, and, to a gixtfit and increasing extent, from the 
other markets of tho world— It has compelled producers of British- 
grown tea to seek other outlets, and it has produced solidarity 
and cohesion of the two countries, India and Ceylon, who are now 
working together in one common interest, 

"So much for the past, 1902 has witnessed the arrest of this 
downward progress, by climatic causes in part, by a more judicious 
system of plucking, by smaller yields, the causes of which am not 
yet fully understood, by the abandonment uf inferior land, and last, 
but by no means least, by the manufacture of green ten, which 
European planters have taken to since tho invention of machinery for 
its manufacture, for which markets exist to tho amount of 70 million 
pounds. Supplies of black tea have been curtailed, and for the first 
time for years have Ixdanced the needs of tho world. The dawn of 
a happier era for producers has appeared, These improved condi¬ 
tions are likely to continue* By 1905 practically all extensions in 
India and Ceylon will lie in full bearing, in fact the acreage that has 
been planted the last few years should bo more than equalised by the 
abandonment of unproductive and worn out areas ; and supplies for 
1903-04 from the two countries are estimated not to exceed 33d 
million pounds, of which probably not less than 15 millions will be 
green tea leaving 321 millions black. After deducting fur the 
requirements of countries outside Great Britain, 240 million pounds 
are available for home consumption which is much less than should 
be required assuming a normal rate of increase in consumption 


The progress of the tea industry is shown by the following table, 
the figures for 1868 were compiled by Mr, Lyall:— 



1909. 

ISS3- 

1802. 

1002. 

CEusa of liuliliiim or cilulc. 

>’ UUjljtff 
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The number of holdings owned by native proprietors in 1892 
Anicnltaie is not given but it includes ten estates transferred from Europeans 
to natives in the period 1888-92. 

Tea. 

In 1902 tho area under tea'had risen to 9,692 acres. 

Output in Iks. Output in Tho prOgTOSS of the Output 

1872 Z 428,055 lwt ... i, 2 co,ouo is shown in the margin. 

A list of the principal tea-gardens in tho district is given 
below:— 


I.-TEA GARDENS. 


No. 


3 

4 

5 
C 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
1C 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
20 

27 

28 

80 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


Names of estates. 


= 1 


Proprietors. 


Uoltn . 

Xa«satt .. ... 

Bund la . 

Haijnath. . 

tiopalpar . . . 

Lanodh and Paprola ... ... 

Mount Somerset . 

Shahpur . 

San gal Rdmpor. 

Dharmaala .. 

Clachnacuddin ... ... ... 

Pathiar and Nigal ... ... 

Kbalet ... . . 

Pal urn pur . 

Raipur . 

Bunt Brno ... .. 

Snnsil and Dewal . 

Chiohion. 

Honor* ... ... ... ... 

Knniara . . 

Sidbiri ... . . 

Woodland* , . 

8nmbirpur .. 

Shuka Bagh ... ... _ ... 

Kusmal Monsimbal and I’alaoi 

Dharmgiri . 

Bhattu. 

Sula ... ... ... 

Fourth . ... 

Tanda ... ... ... ... 

0handput . 

Xagrola . . 

Btr ... ... ... ... 

Krtlcri M« ••• MS »«• 

Xorgat ... ... . 

Banuric ... ... ... ... 

Kvadcnc . 

Kulu . ... 

Aramgarh . 

Andretta. 


The Holta-Nn 
Limited. 


Tea Company, 


A. Grey (Kangm Valley Tea 
Company). 

Kanbaya Lai . 

H. J. Barnard.. 

Hnrdial Singh.. 

Mrs. W, Culbard . 

Gur Karp&l Singh . 

D. Mar Bean 
Lachmau Das and Co. 

F. M. Kirby ... . 

Aslant Hayat Khan ... 

L4la Malla Mai. 

Sirdar Bhagat Singh . 

Ludru Prohit 3c Co. . 

P. C. Gibaon . 

P. F. Campbell. 

P. Williams ... ... Z. 

H. S. Davie* . 

J. Keenan 

RiiBiruPii ... ... ;;; 

II. 0- The Raja of Mandi 

'Y' f** c t»«y. • ... 

Xawab Muhammad Sadr-ud*din 
Seth Manak Mai 
H. Wilson ... ... 

Chirfgh Dio ... _ 

S. D. Turner . 

Mrs. Malony .. 

Moti Lai Kai.tha Z 

Mrs. H. M. Clark ... Z 

T. J. Brockman... ... 

Maigba ... ... ... *” 

T. J. Grecnsitl. 

F. W. Newton.* 

Colooel R. Rennick ... 

G. G. Minniken 

K. W. Parker ... 


Area, 

acre*. 


2,076 


320 

530 

132 

260 

300 

395 

100 

60 

61 

200 

100 

123 

105 

00 

10O 

117 

so 

60 

85 

150 

110 

60 

112 

24 
60 
40 

32 
40 

25 

33 
35 
20 
50 
50 
50 
10 


Estimated 

outturn. 

fce. 


365,000 


100,000 

40,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25.000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15.000 

15,000 

15,000 

16.000' 

15,000 

14,000 

12,000 

12 , 1.00 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

6,000 

5,000. 

6,000 

4,(00 

800 
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Tliis gives a total of 87 estates over ten acres, with an 
area of 6,185 acres and an output of 1,012,000 pounds of tea. 
It must be remeraberod however that many zamtnddrn cultivate 
the plant on small areas throughout the tahsils of Kangra and 
Pdlampur. 

Tho average wholesale prico per lb. in recent years is given in 
the following table :— 


Under European 
management 
per fl>. 


Under Xativo 
management 
per lb. 


Average 1881 —1890 
„ 1801-1900 

* 1901 


Re. a. p. 
0 0 0 
0 G 0 
0 5 0 


Re. a. p. 
0 5 0 
0 3 G 
0 3 0 


All tea exported from India is now subject to an export tax of 
} pie per lb. The money thus realised is handed over to the Indian 
Tea Cess Committee, to be spent in opening up new markets and 
otherwise furthering the tea-trade. With this view the Committee 
pays a bounty of six pies per ib. on all green tea exported from the 
country. This tends to encourage tho manufacture of green tea and 
relieve the black tea markets. The United States is the great 
market for green tea. 


Maize, though of less commercial value than rice, is perhaps of 
greater local importance. It grows everywhere in the hills, and 
seems to flourish as well as in a tropical climate. Growing from 
1,500 to 7,000 feet it is the favourite crop of the people, and for six 
months of the year forms their food. Although second in im¬ 
portance in the valleys to rice, there is always a little plot of maize 
round the cottages of the peasantry for their own use, while the rice 
is disposed of to wealthier classes. To the uplands maize is an 
admirably suited crop. It is very hardy, requires little rain, and 
is rapidly matured. In sixty days from the day of sowing tho 
cobs are fit to eat. But it will not keep, as weevils prefer it to 
any other grain, and it is a popular saying that “the life of maize 
is only a year long.” 


Rice is the staple product of the upper Kangra Valleys, where 
abundance of water is combined with high temperatures and a 
peculiar soil favourable to its growth. It is grown also in the 
irrigated parts of l)ern and Ntirpur, where the produce, though 
inferior to that of Kangra, is still of a good quality. Coarser kinds 
of rice are also grown without irrigation in tne higher parts of the 
district. The people recognize upwards of sixty varieties of rice, 
tho most esteemed kinds being begami , hismaii, jhimra, nakanda, 
htmddh and raugarL Each of these varieties has its special locality ; 
thus Riblu is famous for its begami and Palara for its bdsmati. Of the 
coarser kinds grown in the Kangra Valley, 4 the best known are the 
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kathvri and kolhena; and of tbo inferior kinds grown on unirrigated 
lands, rora, la In ha , dhdla , &c. On irrigated land rice is not sown 
till the beginning of June. In tracts dependent on rain, it is sown 
in April, and the later the sowing the less chance the crop has of 
reaching maturity. The harvest time is during the month of October, 

There are three methods of cultivation, the simplest, called 
baiar, is where the seed is sown broadcast in its natural state: on 
unirrigated lands this method is universal. In the second method 
the seed is first steeped in water, forced to germinate under warm 
grass, and then thrown on to soil previously flooded to receive it. 
This method prevails where water is abundant: it is called mack or 
lunga . Under the third system, called dr, the rice when about a, 
month old is planted out by hand at intervals in a well flooded fieldJ 
This involves much labour and is seldom followed, except in heavm 
swampy ground where the plough cannot work : but the yield is* 
always greater than under tho other methods. The growth of weedh 
in the rice fields is very rapid; and, to get rid of them, the crop, 
weeds and all, is in July deliberately ploughed up. This would appear 
to destroy the whole crop, but the weeds are effectually extirpated, 
while the rice springs up again more luxuriantly than ever. This 
practice is called hoUlua , and tho crop which does not undergo it is 
worthless. Rice is always sown by itself. The grain is separated 
from the husk by a hand" pestle and mortar; women being mostly 
employed upon this labour, and, when working for hire, receiving 
one-fourtli of the cleaned rice as wages. Rice has a very extensive 
range. In Kangra Proper, it grows as high as 5,000 above the sea ; 
and in Kulu in the valley of the Bens it is found up to 7,000 feet. 

Sugarcane is largely grown about Kangra. Some parts of the 
Palnm Valley, 3,200 feet alx>ve the sea, are famous for the crops 
they produce. In Nurpur and Deni it is rarely met with, but in 
tain has Nitdaun and Rajgiri, a portion of every holding is devoted to 
its cultivation. There ai*e several varieties, the l>est known being 
nhrfm, aikdr , kandidn , and a juicy variety called pvna which is grown 
only for eating. Tahsils Nurpur and Dei a are dependent upon 
imports, while Palam and Nadaun supply tho neighbouring parts of 
Mandi. The cane, though loss thick and luxuriant in its growth 
here than in the plains, contains a larger proportion of sugar. Tho 
molasses of the hills is sweeter and more consistent than that of the 
plains. The juice is pressed in the usual machine, consisting of 
cylindrical rollers revolving one alx>ve tho other, and usually driven 
by four bullocks. In the wilder hills, towards Datwnl and the Sut¬ 
lej, a very primitive press called jha mlar is in use. This consists of 
two frames of wood whose sudden closing compresses the cane. It 
is worked by hand. ( ® ) 

W A* to the cost of preparing the sugar, get Mr Lyalls Settlement Report, p. 59. 
note.—*' It u calculated in making account of working expense* that it takes twelve 
men and twelve oien to work a sugar-press, cauldron, Ac. The owner of the plant, 
whether he be the proprietor or tenant, charges for wear and tear of the preee and 
cauldron, respectively, two or three kaeba sere of gur the day.'* 
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Cotton is cultivated in all tabsils, though uncommon in Knngra CHAPJI.A- 
and Palnmpur, but the yield does not equal the demand. It is sown Agriculture 
in April and ripen about Noveml>er. Cotton. 

Various kinds of millet, especially mandat , kangni and $awdk. Milieu, 
are grown on all the upland soils, and are used for food. Mandat 
(Eleusine corocaria) is specially valued, as it will remain good for 
any length of time and insects do not attack it. Tho common 
millets bdjra and joicdr are only found near the plains. Buck-wheat 
(kathu) is confined to very high elevations, being cultivated only in 
the remote tahtlca of Bangahal. It makes a bitter unpalatable bread. 

China (Panicum milliacum) is usually boiled like rice. A little is 
grown in Nfirpur ; b\it it is commonest on the slopes of the snowy 


range. 

Of tho various autumn pulses, malt (Phaseolvs radiatus) is most ^ umn 
esteemed, as it resists the attacks of insects. In Kangrn it is not pn 
generally growu except along the ridges between the rice-fields. 

Kulthi , the poorest pulse of all, is cultivated on poor, high-lying soils. 

Mah and kulthi are frequently grown together; when once mingled 
they cannot be separated. Mah and maize, or mah and mandat are 
also commonly grown together, but they can be reaped separately. 


Turmeric is grown in parts of tahsils Hamfrpur, Dera and Ntir- Turmeric, 
pur on low, moist soils and requires much care and manure. It is 
planted in May by pieces of root, and does not ripen till the end of 
November. The tubers are then taken up and dried, partly by fire 
and partly in the sun. It is considered quite as paying a crop as 
sugar, ami has this advantage, that it occupies the soil for six months 
only. A few localities supply turmeric for tho whole District. There 
is a second variety called kachur , which is grown everywhere but in 
very small quantities, as its uses are limited. The root is pale yellow, 
warm and aromatic like turmeric, but bitter. It is given internally 
as a carminative, and applied to the skin as a plaster. A powder 
made from tho dry root is used in the Holi festival. A third variety 
(called sudersen) is grown simply for its black round seeds, whicn 
are strung together and sold as necklaces at tho Jawalnmukhi fair. 


Potatoes, introduced shortly after annexation, now hold a place Potato^, 
among the staples of the higher hills. Mr. Lyall wrote:— 

“The cultivation of the potato in the village* on the slope* of the Lj*lt,§64. 
Dh&ola Dhar has much increased since Mr. Barnes wrote, and it can no 
longer be said that * the potatoes they rear are very small and poor.* I 
have nowhere found larger or better ones than those grown in the small 
level places where the flocks are penned for the night (goths ), in the 
hanging forests or grassy slopes of the DhAola Dh&r at elevations of from 
7,000 to 1 J,000 feet. The introduction of the potato has, in fact, given a 
greatly increased value, not only to these goths, but also to all culiurable 
land above 5,COO feet elevation. The fields round the Gaddi peasants* 
houses, which formerly produced at the best only maize, wheat, or barley, 
barely s-ifficient t<> feed tho families which owned them, now produce a very 
lucrative harvest. The Gaddi* express this by saying 'the potato has 
become our sugarcane,’ It is becoming more and more appreciated by the 
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Cinchona. 


Minor crop*. 


CHAPJI.A. natives as an article of food, but the consumption is restricted by the high 

Agriculture P nc8 . w “ ,cl ‘ fetches iu the European cantonments. A largo part of the 
crop is exported every year to the plains/ 1 

nun. *«. The cultivation of Chinn grass was experimentally introduced in 
1803 by the late Mr. J. Montgomery, and a quantity'of plants laid 
down near the town of Kiingra, but although the plants still exist, 
all cultivation or manufacture ceased at bis death. The plant grows 
rapidly and well, and the texture produced is excellent, but the 
process of manufacture is expensive. A Company was formed in 
1871 to supply the necessary capital, but failed. ‘ Wild varieties of 
this grass are common among the low hills at the foot of the main 
range, and there is undoubtedly a future for this industry if capital 
can be made available. I he mode of cultivation is very simple - and 
seed or cuttings once sown, the plant is reared with little expend or 
tiouble, the stalks sprmging up season after season from the same 

„ r The cultivation of cinchona was introduced in 1862 (?) by Maior 
\\ . .Nassau Uvs, and at one time there were four plantations’ having 
a promising growth of young trees, while in 1868 there were 84 
acres under cinchona. Subsequent experience, however, showed 
that at certain seasons of the year the climate is too dry, and the 
plantations were abandoned. J 

Gingery cultivated across the Boas, in Siba and Chanaur in 

V.T 1 De 'ml Tah , 81 ' It is a different species from that of the Simla 
lulls. I be root is smaller, the colour red, and the fibre more delicate 
and palatable, rhe poppy is not cultivated in Kiingra Proper 
formerly every cultivator would grow a few plants to furnish a little 
opium for homo consumption, but its cultivation is now prohibited! 

The coriander, anise, capsicum, mint, fennel, fenugreek Ac 
are raised all over the district in small quantities as <£ndimente 
.-arm,natives, Ac. Hemp (*»«) and til are mostly growntfcS 
and Hamfrpur, Dera bavins but littln ka 8 ! nurpur 

Of the hachdlu more than four-fifths belong to n ° n , e * 

rzz ~ 

Onions and carrots are far loss common as onlv^Mnh- u ^ ht P 011 ™* 8 - 
the lowest castes of Hindus eat them The Ka4im - ,ll ^ T s ^ ans and 

acre were theToflowing:- 0 ' e8tima,in l? *he produce rates per 

«. actual experiments were made bv the Tabaris j 
NSib-Tahstldars in various lalukS but £S ^ 


At© mg* yield. 

Aotlereon. 
S. R. $ 29. 
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put in the results as the fields selected generally 
bore a crop above the average; 

b. the account books of money-lenders who have given 

land on half produce to tenants or mortgagees were 
examined. The results in the cases could be trusted, 
as it is not at this stage that money-lenders cheat the 
zaminddrs ; 

c . the zaminddrs were consulted and averages taken, but 

in a country such as this the rates vary enormously 
from taluk a to taluk a and from tappa to tappa, showing 
what an untrustworthy guide to assessing a half assets 
jama estimate must be in this district. The table 
given below shows the rates of produce fixed for 
certain talukds . They give a fair indication of the 
extremes within which the yield varies. 


Rates of produce in s6rs per acre. 





Kangra. 

Palampar. 

Uamirpur. 

Xadaun 

Jiglr. 

Dera. 

Xnrpor. 

Rico * 

Irrigated 


6,373 to 390 

300 to 500 

300 to 330 

400 

400 to 680 

455 to 470 

.Cnirrigated 

• •• 

130 to 2(H) 

... 

140 to 200 

300 

345 to 276 

300 to 335 

( 

Irrigated 



• •• 

... 

220 

275 to 530 

245 to 270 

Maiie • 







240 to 255 

.Cnirrigated 

... 

... 

160 to 200 

155 to 200 

200 

250 to 424 


' Irrigated 


314 to 240 


**• 

200 

210 to 240 

165 to 240 

Wheat < 





1S5 


ISO to 190 

. Unirrigated 

... 

155 to 169 

160 to 210 

125 to 170 

214 to 254 


r Irrigated 


... 

eea 

•ee 

210 

220 to 256 

190 to 250 

Barley■ 

. Cnirrigated 

-• 

... 

160 to 300 

144 to !73 

220 

210 to 283 

215 to 220 


A most important point to be remembered in examining these 
rates is that much of the land is do/anli. In his first assessment 
report Mr. O’Brien noted that the outturn of rice on ek/asli lands 
is nearly equal to the outturn of both crops on the dofasli irrigated 
lands, and thus in some cases the rates of yield for one harvest 
on irrigated land have been fixed lower than for unirrigated land. 
* In regard to wheat and rice he observed that the common saying 
was that rice produced 10 maunds and wheat 0 maunds per acre 
(ghinndo ?) and that this estimate for wheat seemed low compared 
with the outturn in the plains, but that a wheat field in the Kangra 
District was very much inferior to any wheat field he had seen 
in the plains. 

There appears to be little room for tho extension of cultivation. 

Sarreyed and a* Waste land is however from time to time broken 
■e«od area Tabio. up foy individuals near their holdings, but from 
tho nuturo of tho country but little can bo done in this direction. 


CHAP. Il, A. 
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Average yield. 

Arulcre on, 
8. R. $ 29. 


Caltirated 

area. 
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cither under the Lund Improvement or Agriculturists 
Loans Act arc but little in demand* 


Ihe average values of land in rupees per acre for sale and mort¬ 
gage are shown in the margin; but 
the c|tmlity of land varies so enor* 
mousiy, and the value returned is 
so often fictitious, that but little 
reliance can l>e placed upon the 
figures. Although in Kudu, in some 
. . parts of Ntirpor and Hamirpur, and 

in isolated villages in Knngra and Deni, the agi An I turn] - are 


Prriod. 

Palo. 

Mortgiipfo. 

1808*00 to Ife-3-74 

£17 

ja-p 

1&74-7& lo IS77 78 

£8’3 

333 

IS78-70 tv lfrSl-82 

600 

f7 IS 

18&8-OT to JSOO^Hf 

L070 

63‘£i 


Jo show the difference between the two neriotk j , 

ages are given below i>enoos, the Gaft*,/ percent- 


TA Milt, 


Kts^n 

Nirpur 

Dehnit') 

ilomtrpur 

Filueopur 




Tout 


MuRTGAUEi of Ct!LT|- I 

1 ATEft 1.AKIt IN lS7(.t 

Aiob. 

HoTtOUo, 

Acres, 

Eir. 

4-0 

044 

-'3 

3-40 

0-29 

0-33 

037 

Qr & 4 

240 

37S 

m 



MoRTig j,o to oj.-ctrt.fi- 

TAftb lash JJi 1DG0. 


A re*. Ifoveniic, 


Aerta 

14 1 

Iih .77 

lavsa 

IfF30 

im 


13 CU 


U) Exclusive ot the Bib* Golcrund Nfidnun J4gfr B . 


11 H. 

1S-H5 

t 

13*S1 

121 S 

iw 


I4‘32 




in debt, it cannot l>c said that the peasantry generally are in debt to 
the extent that prevails in the other districts of this elrviaion- 
Iho usual rates of interest are seldom higher than 24 per cunt,, and 
even where good landed security is given, arc seldom less than 18 
per cent. 


With regard to the transfer of kind, Mr. A, Anderson makes 
tiie following remarks (Settlement Report, para 11), 

„ t itril T™ bet ' v “ n the Settlement ,.f Mr. Barnes and that 

of Mr, Ljall, the people, especially m thp backward part? had ^irctdv 

V“'r “• V***** ol aHePatien that had be P en L,f„ re n p 4 

xSm&SnS* ^S?oX""telSfa 1 fiST 'rtl 

(except laluta PMam which rcsemhtes the sLffra Tat < ill W at moat 
unknown, la the KtSo-ra Tahsil which is riehe, 1 * T, l V wrc 1,1 
which mast of the educated ami 1 . 1 , 1 ; / the or hers, and in 

had. hr 1866-70. 

over a percent, of the revenue. tTowIMa 11 “«'«tod area and 

SX&TStf “"45?*> compared ^w'pt 
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? average value of animals in the District is as follows :— 

He, 

CHAP.II.A* 

AgriCvltUX* 

Bullocks ... 

if! 

f * * 

10—30 

Cows 

i ■ h 

**. 

10—20 

Cfcttl&a 

Bulbil pcs 

* w 


15—GO 


Goats and sheep 

, k9i , 


3—10 


Ponies 


,p* 

20-010 


Mules 

If r 

... a. 

25—150 



The principal cattle fair is held at Lidbar in Taksil Kimgra in 
Mni*ch. Other cattle fairs am held at Blieka Shdb in Pa lam pur 
Tahsil and Ghosutn and Chiiiihari in Hamirpur, Prevalent cattle 
diseases am foot and mouth disease, rinderpest, diseases of the 
spleen, malignant sore-throat, and pneumonia. The Gird Veteri¬ 
nary Department treats eases which am brought to the Veterinary 
Assistants* For rinderpest inoculation is available, anti the 
ddrs of tahsil Palampnr now accept inoculation readily enough ; in 
the other talisils of the District, though a beginning has been made, 

[this measure is still regarded with some suspicion* 

The indigenous breed of cattle is small but strong* The cows 
give very rich milk, but not a large quantity of it. Attempts were 
made to improve the breed by the introduction of Government bulls 
from Hissar ; the result was unsatisfactory because the bulls were too 
large for the small hill cattle* Tim District Board is now introduc¬ 
ing a few bulls of the Dhanni breed from Chakwnl in the .Jhelum 
District; these appear to be more suitable mates for the Kangra 
cows, and the zctimjndars are taking to them, but they have not 
been long enough in the Distinct to affect the breed. Sheep and 
goats form the wealth of the pastoral tribe of the Gaddis, and the 
Kdlu sheep and goats, though not so fine as those of the Gaddis, are 
hardy and of good quality. Thorn are no Government mm a in the 
District* Many cattle change hands at the religious fair at the 
shrine of Bhokn Shah. 

There are few horses in the District, and not very many mules* mJ 

The ponies of Kangrn Proper and Killu am poor ; but the lihui mal “* 
and Spiti a tutu a] s are well known for then' haithness, spirit and 
sureness of foot* There am no horse fairs. 


The Government system of mule-breeding has lieen in operation Mal&^rowl- 
intliis District for the last thirty years, that is. Government donkey ^. g Dpert_ 
stallions have ton located from time to time in different parts of 
the District ■ hut, on the whole, it cann 4 lie said that any appreciable 
progi'ess has been made in mule-breeding. In scarcely any part 
are mares kept for breeding purposes, and most of those that 
have from time to time ton covered belong to private individuals; 
no real progress has ton made by the breeders in Miming to rear 
their stoxjk on sound principles. The mules and ponies of this District 
are, as a rule, kept for pack-carriage and are of an inferior breed : 
moreover the owners have always shown indifference to all efforts 
for their improvement. 
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CHAP II,A- 
Agriculture 


Buffalo runs 
(•odna, mhai- 

hdrd, dhdr). 
Ljrall, § 39. 


Tliero are now three Government donkey stallions in the Dis¬ 
trict, one at Dera, one at Riblu and one at Indaura. There is al 30 a 
pony stallion, the property of the District Board. 

The Gdjars alone make a trade of selling milk or ghx and, with 
the exception of a few very wealthy landholders of other castes who 
themselves consume a great deal of milk, they alone keep herds of 
buffaloes. There are two kinds of Gujars in the District, viz., the 
resident Gdjar, who owns fields and a house, and pastures his herd 
in the neighbouring waste, and the ban or forest Gdjar (of Jammu 
stock), who has no land or fixed home, but moves with his herd, 
spending the summer in a shed on the high ranges, and the winter 
in tho woody parts.of the low hills. Some few spend the summer 
in the high ranges in taluka Rihlu, others in the high range in 
Chamba territory whence they descend in the autumn into Ndrpur; 
they are seldom seen in other parts of Kangra Proper, except as 
passers-by on their way through Kulu and to Mandi. Gdiars are 
not allowed to remain in Kulu. 


Grazing dues on buffaloes formed part of the banicaziri revenue; 
tho rates diffeml in different talukas, but everywhere the Gdjar 
herdsman, whether a landholder or not, paid at heavier rates than 
persons of other castes. In some places the dues were charged on 
milch cows only at from ten to five kachcha seers of gh( for a Gdjar 
and two or loss for a man of another caste; in other places the charge 
was per head on tho whole herd, tho Gdjar paying one rupee for a 
big and eight annas for a small buffalo, and others four and two 
annas. In most of the old principalities, the Raj us used to put all 
tho woods m thdk (t.e., under piohibtion of grazing) for the three 
months of tho nuns when the village cattle could subsist on the grass 
to bo got off fallow fields and open grazing grounds. But this rule 
pressed haul on the Gujars in the low hills, whose buffaloes rely 
greatly on leaves and twigs; so the Rajds gave them pattds or grants 
removing the thdk from certain plots of forest in their favour. The 
Gujars call those inns or plots their sodna : they were the exclusive 
grazing grounds of the Gdjar herds until the thdk was removed 
iiom the re>t of the forest, after which all the cattle of the village 
grazed over tho whole forest indiscriminately. The Guiar’s right to 
lnswflwa was much like that of a man to his kharetar] it wfs an 
Pf^ for "f^on only. He called his sodna 

I d nod ™ bthl8 n * ht > th °”gh a limited one, was as true 

a property as any other interest in land in the hills. It was held 
direct of the Raja b y jatta like the landholder’s fields, and descended 
“ ? * on ^ . and some other arts ^he p“ of 

puttin all the woods m thdk doos not seem to have prevailed for 
the Gdjars here, though they often have sheds in the foS and 

wplots into which no oth er p^5n can drive his cattle during the 
which he re* Led hod* held " th * f ° re * t of a different mauza from that in 
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rains. In fact they only exercise, in a greater degree, the same 
right of common or grazing in the forest, which any other land holder 
enjoys. The wandering Giijars, who spend the winter in Nurpnr, 
hare not acquired any right to graze in any particular tract, they 
have a headman, who is recognised by tiio (Jhamba authorities, and 
who probably distributees the herds according to cir cum stances 3 with 
the consent of the headmen of the Niirpur villages. If a landholder, 
not u Grijar, got a bit of waste or forest as a grazing ground for 
his buffaloes, ho ended it not his aodnti but his mhenhdtd* In 
ltfijgiii some of the influential families hold mheuhdrds which wore 
assigned to their ancestors by the Kija, and claim tho exclusive 
grazing all the year round, not for three months only. 

Those sodna# or mkenhdrds are in the forests in tho low bids, 
where tho pasturage consists more of leaf and twig than of grass. 
On the Dbiola Dbtfr, at from 7,000 to 9,000 feet above the soa, 
there is much ground free of forest in which luxuriant grass spring* 
up in the rsvius; tho greater part is inaccessible or too precipitous 
for even a hill cow or buffalo to graze upon, but there are spots here 
and there to which the buffaloes or other cattle are driven up to 
graze m the rains. Tho term <Jhdr 7 which is the general word for a 
high moun tain range, is in a narrower sense applied to such a pasture 
ground ; and here each mu is called a dhdf just as it would Ik? called 
an Alp in Switzerland. In former times only regular herdsmen or 
rich men sent their cattle to tho dhirs t for it involved sending up a 
man or two to look after them, and constant coming and going with 
the milk. There was no system, as in Switzerland, by which a 
village community sent up their cattle in charge of a common herds¬ 
man, but several branches of a family often united to do so : ami as 
there were more tIhdrs than were wanted, many were occupied by 
holds belonging to persons who lived in mataa# far down in the 
valley* Any one who had influence, or who brought taxable buffa¬ 
loes, would easily got a dhdr from tho local Idnldr, but except in 
the case of a few Grij&rs, who held on steadily from generation to 
generation, it does not appear that any one acquired a icdrtei or 
prescriptive title to a dhdr. Other families from time to time gave 
up keeping a liord, or did not send it up every year, or not to the 
sumo place, so the feeling of a t cririxi could not spring up. Now 
however tho residents of the villages on, the main range have great 
diffleidty in keeping Gil jars and others out of their grazing grounds 
in tho rains, and many claims are being made as grazing Incomes 
scarcer in tho valley below* 

The only shepherds in Kan gin Proper (excepting a few Kauots 
who keep £3 Bangiihal) are to bfl found among the Gaddis, a race 
already descnlxxl on pages 79—82. The other landholders keep no 
flocks, though nearly every man has a goat or two, and ^onio own a 
few sheep. This has always been tho case in Kangre, for tlio con* 
ditions of skeep*f arming suit the Gaddi only : snow and frost in the 
high ranges, and heavy rein and heat in the low, make it impossible 
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~ ‘. ' ‘ canyon sheep-farming on any largo scale with success in any one 
Agriculture p' L3 ‘t of the count ry. 'The only way is to change ground with the 
sbMp^mii*, spending the winter in the forests in tho low hills, retreat- 

rifbto nod mg in tho spring before the heat up the sides of the snowy range, 
■toptardi. ° f aiid crossing and getting lx hind it to avoid tho heavy rains in tho 
summer* the shepherds 1 order of march cannot lie given accurately; 
thojje who have to go far into the mountains for their summer- 
grazing start earlier and are back later than tho others; but the 
following dates are approximately correct, and will show what 
proportion of tho year is spent in each kind of ground: at tho end of 
November, or early in December, they arrive in their winter quarters 
in the low hills, where they remain something loss than four months; 
by the 1st of April they have moved up into tho villages on the 
southern slopes of the snowy range or on tor Himalaya, and here they 
stay two months or more, gradually moving higher‘and higher till 
aljout. the 1 st June or a little later, when they cross the range and 
make for their summer or rainy season grounds in Cbamba, Bara 
JJanguhn], or Lnkul; after a stay there of three or three and-a-half 
months they re-cross tho outer Himalaya about the loth September, 
and again stay on its southern dope from two and-u-half to three 
months, working gradually down till altfrnt the 1st December, when 
they are ready to move oil again to the low hills* 

x tJP 10 homo of tho Gaddi race was on tho head-waters of 

tholfavi nver, m Chamba territory, to the north of the Dhaohi Dbnr 
01 ^uter Himalaya; the country behind that great range commonly 
goes by tho general mime of Gadderan or Gaddi land; but fora 
long time past great numbers of Gaddis have resided (for part or 
whole of the year), and held land in that part of Kangra which 
rei f 1 * tl1 ® southern a i 0 ™ 0 f the Dbioki Dhnr frem Boh, in 
+1 ' ^ toduka Bangiihah At least three-fourths of 

l ^ 0 111 ^bigm have also shares in lands and houses in 
tiiamba territory; and to these families, which own land in both 
tomtoncs, kdong most of the shepherds found in Kiiugra ; some 
however, notably m Ndrpnr, are subjects of the Chamba State only* 
^eil-tchdo Gaddis m our territory own sheep and goats, 

fm h fC "i T 11 ^ ilS m T J a9 a thousand head, many from three to 
four hundred* They talk of them as their dlum ^a use of tho word 
tv jeh expresses the fact that the dock is the main source of their 
( Fl ° m ab ° Ut V°° t0 1,200 shee P form ii flock or binddh ; 
01 f ^ ur } n l u J*™*1 dogs accompany thy dock, which 

maThead A “* ^ ^ If a Zn owns 

Lead) f 19 t:L . k ^ ^th hl m one or more hotcdl or hired shepherds, 
but commonly the men with a flock ate all part-proprietors if he 

pak( one uZlZiT ^ owrn * In foi ’ mer t™s tho shepherd 

r d . r ^asang. mother for the spring and 

bSn T er:tl5e ^ custom/con. 
is still the case to BeaBOn were as 
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To begin with the winter pasturage* There is net raucli of it : CHA Ji J1 A - 
and every good-sized patch of suitable wood or jungle in the low AgmaHure 
hife is made use atJ°> There is little grass in those places, and what Wlnu?r h , in 
there Is is very dry and eoarre : the principal plants or trees on which or 
the shepherds depend are— 1 st go ,nwt (Car mm® diffu8o} 1 a thorn bush, 
of which tho leaves and twigs are eaten ; and, Mildly, the bomfi {Ad* i y *n, «,+i. 
hatoda WLsica), a small rank plant or shrub, which is avoided by 
Cattle, but of which tho sheep eat the leaves, and the goats the stem, 
and these two are the gimn fodder most relied upon by the shep¬ 
herds t where they abound the ban or sheep-run is hold to bo a good 
one ; after them come the loaves of certain trees, ris., the bif y tho 
k&wh the kembal or kamti, the dhon, the Hair, and one or two 
kinds of bel or tree-creeper. The pasturable country in the low 
hills is all divided among the shepherds. They call such a division 
or circuit a ban t adding of course ft local name to distinguish it from 
the rest* A forest or jungle extending through several mmx& is 
often reckoned as onw ban ,; so also n ban is often made up of plots 
of waste unconnected and scattered over the whole or greater part 
of a faluka* In the greater part of Kaugra Proper every ban. is 
claimed by some Gaddi family as its or mhentonoe; the 

exception is in t&bsil Nurpur, of which count ry the Gaddis com¬ 
monly say that the ban# there are open or free* and that there is no 
uirfriri in them. The shepherds, like every one ©Iso who asserts a 
?odrisi in Kfiugra, attribute tine origin of their right to a pathi or 
grant from the Raja or State* Some families have old pattds ; others 
say they have lost theirs, but can prove possession for some 
goneratious. 

What this warm in a bon amounts to is a question which lias 
never been decided, and to which the parties interested cannot give shepherd* 
a dear answer* In Mr. Lyall's opinion it was rather a aiuquddam jWjJa * 
or managership, like tho woton of Southern India, than an exclusive -eoruiu 
right of grazing. In former days there were more woods and fewer Qf 
flocks. Art enterprising shepherd came across an unoccupied tract. 
he hung about the RtjA court till he got access, when ho presented 
a nazetr or offering, and made his application* If his jiflzar was 
accepted, he got a patta authorising him to graze sheep in the place 
applied for. Armed with this b© set about fanning a company of 
shepherds to join him in grazing the new-OH to’ Next year the 
members of the company brought together pbusr contingents of sheep 
and goats, and the flock set off into the low country. Ibu holder of 
the potto directed its course and acted as spokesman and negotiator 
in case of quarrels or dealings with the people along the lino of 
march. 1101 Ho was recognized as tho molMndhi or nidlik kmdah f that 

<«> Same Gaddi shepherds drive their flecks nh far as the low hills in HrtHArpqr, 
a few po to the Stales cl Mnndi, Sulcet, and Bilaspur. , t , 

(lo) Sir Jams* Lrall has heard old shepherds say that dawn to British me u waa 
like ninnio^ the gauntlet tcoonve? a fleck across the tow conn try to its Every 

C atty official or influential landholder tried t-o eiact something *0 the ,li>eK ptosed 
tffij a mild trirt n ^vf jly diluted had £io -cEukmzcp flftd Lho Gudw picked out* tteir 
ugliest customers for the work. 
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*®j mas ^ 1 ' of tin? flocitj and the other shepherds as hiss axrfmirftt or 
clients; but he never conceived the idea of demanding from his 
oomjxvriioim any payment in tho way of rent. The obligation Eietwoun 
him and his cliente was in fact mutual, for though ho had the 
fli? i yet he was responsible to the Ihija for its being properly 

n led, and, moreoi or, by required the company of the other shepherds 
for protection arid assistance. When the flock had settled down in 
its turn and the banmttri collector came to make the pinfaW, w., to 
count the head of sheep and levy grazing fees for Government, tho 
mahluudht was the man who dealt with him, but every man’s sheep 
paid at the same mte. £E,J In return for tho extra trouble imjxjscd on 
mm the rnahliLntttu appropriated all the that is, the money 

pul by landholders for the sheep’s droppings. All the cash received 
in this way was and is by custom the perquisite of the mahlMhi; 
m some places howevoi there is no cash for him to take, only food 
and drink are given, which ah share alike. Another perquisite of 
f <i *l*hhttidh.i t which has faded of late years, was tho price received 
for sheep or goats taken for the Bija or local officials. These 
requisitions wore frequent and involved a dead loss, as payments 
were made at the hdkmii nirkh or ruler’s prices, Each man took 
m turn to supply these demands, and the nominal price paid went 
by custom, to the mahlundhiS 12 * 

. / lLe *1**™ description proves that the interest in a ban of the 
‘riTt f l h ° d0r of a was of tUo llsitliro of a miqekldami or 
°j'V 1 ilu ,rd ™ tt 'as hound to fill the ten or 
‘ ?° u ', d h ;" L , * e “ handed oyer to another man or otbor sheep sent 
ha TTl‘\ He^hatl perquisites, btrt ho had also duties to 
'/ ll<> los * I 11 * sheep and no longer camo to the ban h© 

3 s? T«rT' but r ft ?. a timu eoi,id not r «*™' “• 

rw L ™ t saying to tins efieet,-- no sheep no nrn.’* 

io jes; ir r; ,y • yonr w * tb b ^ 

the duties and l off LTC^Tt % 

tttS. £££*? oftheof <*•“»*■ Stilt 

of £ ml ! ,e 1 " c !’°? so ,n number end greet rise in value 

^ to exact a f«o from tho 
is token m tto;/th& g ?*'“ Wlth H*™' Fo “ r “*nns per hundred head 
in Datarnnr in TT v at t raan Jl Peaces, and eight annas per hundred 
rm^r hu, ,1 ^n'' 1 ^ 11,0 Government tokos only one 

1 hundred instead of two rupees as in Ksnern This hnw. 

S "tST^Co'Sr^^ 1 any o^*'of Govern- 

winMr ton yS^by »5fh! *P? D V tt “ cue th.t mch 

“ g ■ hwp “ dd Ejjjjf mrl “ a ™rf-Z 
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[Kajtgra District,] Chainha dues . [Fast A, 

Hr. Barnes, in his account of the Gaddis, says :—“ Two rupees 
per every hundred sheep or goats are paid to our Government ns 
pasturage tolls, and one rupee for a like number is paid for a similar 
privilege in Chamba.” This is not. quite accurate; the two per cent, 
is paid everywhere to our Government, but the one per cent, to the 
I Raja of Chamba is paid only by the shepherds who graze in tnhsii 
Ntirpur; and this one per cent., together with the muildni or 
I manure money, which the Tiaja also takes, is not collected, ns might 
have been expected in Chamba, but in our territory, at the same 
time with our two per cent, but by a different agency, Thu ex> 
planfetiou of this lies in the fact that the cue per cent, is not paid 
really, as Mr* Barnes supposed, on account of grazing in Oknmba T ll3) 
but rather on the principle which he mentions in the same para¬ 
graph, whereby the Gaddis as subjects of ( hamba, if fined in Kangra, 
used to have to pay another fine for the same offence in Chamba. 
The Rdja gets the one per cent, in X dr pur only; and in that half of 
Kangra Proper w hie If lies to the east of the Btingauga and to the 
I south of the Btas river he gets nothing; but in the conn try between the 
Ihinganga and Nurpur ho does get something, though not the one per 
cent, or anything nearly equal to it. This something consists of certain 
small sums of cash assessed on each bun, and paid without variation 
year by year by the shepherds in each him , These bans, which pay a 
Hxed tribute to the Raja, are nearly all in the old Goier principality, CNJ 
It may be asked why the Baja docs not toko one per cent, or 
some equivalent from all the Gaddi shepherds if ho claims it 
in virtue of his general suzerainty over tlie race, and not on 
account of the grazing in Chamba. The cause of the difference was 
made out by Mr. By all, after cross-examining many Gaddfs, to be sis 
follows : Tht> shepherds of the XhSrpur ba/i*, who pay one per cent., 
are eU pure subjects of Chamba, who have no homes in our territory, 
and pasture their Hocks in spring, summer, and autumn in Chamba* 
The shepherds of the Goier f*aw t who pay a fixed tribute ]>cr ban, 
have, for the moat part, homes in liotli territories, but they either 
stay the summer in Chamba territory, or at least pass thiongh it on 
their way to LahuL The shepherds of the tnms-lloner and trail s- 
Rayi bans, who pay nothing, have generally hornet tn British 
territory only, and either spend the summer in Bnnguhal or Ktihi, 
or go to ijahul by routes which avoid Chamba territory. There 
b a tradition that originally all the shepherds paid or at least 
were supposed to lie bound to pay to the Raja. The NUrpqr shep¬ 
herds, being completely under the Baja's thumb, have never to this 
day objected; but the others became gradually weakened in their 


m It eWld be remembered that each dAciy of Hummer gratia* fjrcmnil in Cbnrolm 
j.iiifi :l ILx£■■■ | luiup hum Tuht to tliP- Jtajii. 1 by urie |jflr cent, therefore mnnoL bs-on 
sicnuiut of the gruKintfirt the If it baa mjthing witli griwinc in I'liwnln jt 

miiKi, Iji'dii i.rc i‘ nut of the graaioR coroing ntui (ZOtOE between tihura nni| tbt? winter bnnt. 

i i*> Then- l&i ft Marfas in (.ln*e Goier tatu. bab Mr. Lynll quotas one Cub in whidi 
the Marts has from nuglect ami |.v >sr£3rty lost bin title : t*inca he ha's ccs$id to come, 
tho CLninbn itiija'# coritronLor hftd lalton over the maMgoinnit, Heoiliiijj iu uliecp 
ftiiti collecting not ibe small tribute, but per Load nt tLo fturpur rates. 
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Kajtqii Dimicr*] 


Ntirpiir bans. 


[Fabt A. 


chaFJI.A. allegumoe, and at length openly reflat'd to pay anything on account 
Agritnltaire °£ ™ir winter-gracing in Kingra. Hereupon the Mja imposed a 
L ii , heavy fine : the Go lor men to avoid the fine and future consequences, 
ya ' & ’ came to a compromise, and agreed to pay, not all that was demanded, 
but a light tribute instead; but the others stood firm, and would 
come to no terms; so the Baja was compelled to content himself 
with realising the fine from them us ho could, and dropping the 
claim tor the future. 


Special tit' 
ra.Bjrfeinetitil 
■ u fofCfi 
Btflcmpf ihu 
phfipliwds 
wfct) fTTEUte^ 
Ift Nurpur. 
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In Xdrpur the shepherds, when they first descend from the 
high ranges, collect at DMiii under tha Hati DMr, and at a place 
near the town of Xnrpur. Here the Cl Jamba Baja’s contractor meets 
them, and orders them of! the Ians, so many to one, so many to 
another* Certain families always go to the same ban y but the con¬ 
tractor, at his discretion, sends outsiders to graze with them. The 
company told off for each bun keep their sheep together in one great 
fh>ck till the time comes for the ginJid-i or collection of grazing tax, 
after which they separate and each shepherd takes ajline of his own. ,lt) 
The maUrfni or manure money, taken before the ginkdi t goes to tho 
contractor; after that date it goes to each individual shepherd* 
Sometimes the contractor agrees with the shepherds of particular 
kina to take one and-a-half or two rupees per hundred head in full 
satisfaction of nil claims including the uutildni. Thus in the Nfirpur 
Lina, the Raja’s contractor is to some extent in the position held by 
the ittfm in other bans. Tho contractor is always a Gaddi, and 
for the time being takes the position, not merely’ of a contractor' 
but also of headman of the shepherds. Some day or other the 
question may come up whether or no a family* which has for a 
length of time driven its flock to a certain ban along with that of 
the wdrift has or has not acquired a kind of tenant right,—a right 
to send in sheep in preference to any new man whom the wdri* or 
the contractor might wish to ' ‘ ■ 1 ~ 


, C1 .r I • , |lllt 1,1 ulsfu; “l- Snrpur certain 

families confidently claim sue), n nglt. In other parts great differ¬ 
ence ot opinion would appear if the question was raised “ but if Iona- 
association was proyed, a Court would not, i„ Mr. LyaU’s opinion 
have public feeling against it if it deemed such a right. * 


In coming and going between winter and Bummer grounds tho 
shepherds spend some two months in the spring and t&ee months 
in the autumn on the Kangra side of tho cuter Hiraalny 
what are familiarly called the kandi dJi&rz™* ‘ J 
a dock in these high mountains 


r !iu range, m 


A pasture ground for 
m generally termed a rfhdr: in 


fU> Mr- Ljfill lifis Iienrd the shepherds in other rart* rtf „ , 77TT, " 

*J«en> of K™*mp os bud and wasteful, and nttrihofe the fnulUn itm*i C ^? rp » or 
teun, Ld e*eh hn« io Wp order In r.nr ror,ntrv 11.1 Ik! *u tbe ™ nt t,f » 
W tK. W Pflrlf i* .lhrirW nt i_ ^ the fiheep reach the 


ii-Aw M.tor „f lhrJ*7 aShMstta'? r ,7 U 

the latnbst being kept in the van* the *!ie®r, in the centre nnd ? r J 

tha ertlnmn- E e ™ Htpe - mnd ™ poms in the rear of 

«c 0p , i0 «^ v* n dMb *4Si». 
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Kangri DibirlctJ Dhdda dhitr. [Part A, 

common parlance the word rjoth is also used, but it applies properly 
not to a pasture ground as a whole, but to the level places on w hich 
the Mock is penned at night; there are often, therefore, three or four 
ffQth in one dhdr* Each Mr has its local name and more or less 
recognized boundaries. There are also two classes uf it ltd? -the one 
in the bare rockv ground above the line of forest, described in Rudd 
as a koif in and elsewhere svs a ij hjdh r; the other lower down ill or 
among tho forest, known as a foindli or a dhdr. These t wo kinds 
of Jh&y are not used at the same time, nor are the docks in either 
for the whole five mouths. For instance, in the autumn the flocks 
cross the range from the Chamba side early in September, and spend 
about ten days in the howifi ; hence they descend into the kmuHi and 
stay there some five or six weeks; when the crops arc cut and. 
cleared off the fields below, they leave the wastes and descend first 
to the upper hamlets, and then bo those in the volley : they staj a 
month or mom in these parts, finding pasturage among tho stubble 
or in the hedge-rows, and arc penned every night on some field for 
the sake of the manure, ^luch the same course is followed in the 
return journey in the spring. 

In former times tho shepherds paid a due to the native govern¬ 
ment on account of this spring and autumn grazing under the name 
of fonyvl-arv, if, crossing tax. Each dhdr (if occupied by a flock) 
paid one or two goats and the fleece of a sheep. 1 hey were collected 
try a village official known as the drivketr t who was always u Gaddi 
and was entitled to take certain porejuisitos from the shepherds. In 
Fa lam these dues wore an item of tho futu ira^iri, but in Ganta or 
Rihld they seem to have been collected with the land rents by the 
village kdrddr. Until tho kivM'i »ru was abolislied, there was some 
rough management of the dhdr #; certain shepherds were tohi ob to 
each dhdr ; t oguiar comers claimed a right to occupy the same ground 
year by year. Rut since Settlement], no tux has been levied, and all 
the dhdr# have been free : the sumo families of shepherds come as 
befoi'0] but they tumble in as they can, the first coiner occupy nig 
any ground ho chooses. This is accepted in all the kaiuK villages, 
except Kflniiira and Narwuna. In these two, which contain many 
dhdr#j a iedrisi or title to some (not all) of the dlatrti is claimed, and 
seems to bo admitted. This wdrixi is of two hinds : the one a idle 
to pasture, tho other, in practice at least, only a title to manure. 
For instance, in those two villages, certain iumilies of shepliunL* 
claim certain dhdr a as theii' own, meaning tiiat they haw an exc u- 
sive right to graze their flocks in them in the autumn, ■ lu - s 
families, not shepherds, also claim certain dlttirs us their o\\ n, only 
m eaning however, that auy flock which occupies them is bound to 
spend some days and nights in manuring their rice-fields. All the 
flocks, when tliey descend into the valley in the autumn, spend some 
time in sitting on the fields, but, except in these casts, tho shepherd 
is free to agree to sit on any man’s laud he pleases : whethei no is 
also free to leave the village at oneo without sitting eu the land js a 
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moot point : the general feeling is that ho ought to haIt a certain 
time for the good of the village, and with rare exceptions he always 
does so, Tn going up in the spring the dhdrs ate all free even n. 
Nartvana and Kaninni : there was always this distinction 1 ) 0 tween 
Spring and autumn pasturage of the dh£rs f even in former times 
when they were all under official management. 

Most of the Gaddi shepherds who arc to 1)0 found in autumn, 
winter, and spring in Kangra Proper, have their summer or rainy 
season ilhdr^ or sheep-run, m Chavnba territoiy. These summer 
filial are always ol the higher class, that is above the limits of 
forest on the bare heights, which at other seasons are covered with 
snow. They are held at a fixed cash rent direct of the Raja of 
Chamba, and not of the village or township in whose bounds they He, 
but sometimes the shepherd is also bound, by custom, to pen his sheep 
several nights on the viUago lands, or to present a sheep for sacrifice 
at the village shrine, to bo there consumed in a feast by the villagers. 
There is, however, one exception to this rule, that the tJhrirs are 
held direct of the Raja ; the inhabitants of the village of Kiikti at the 
head of the Rharmiiur Valley which is surrounded by large tracts of 
waste, boast that they have always held from the Kaja the lease of 
all the Kiikti dhdts, with power to admit what shepherds they 
please, and they F do not admit that the Ihija could now lawfully alter 
tills arrangement* They claim in fact a kind of corporate properly 
in the dhdtB, limited however to the sheep-grazing; the right of 
netting and snaring musk deer in the same tract is leased by the 
Raja direct to Bangithal men or other outsiders. 


In most of the dhdrs some shepherd, family claims a trdrhi, 
but, as in the case of the winter l<ni> the flock in a dhdr commonly 
belong to several families and not to the icdi i* alone. In Chinota 
and most of the ds-Ravi country, when the shepherds make up the 
accounts of common expemes in the dhdr t tlie wdris pays 5 per 
cent, loss than his proper share ; ,T Imt across the Ravi, in Blumnaur, 
and again h; Lsilrnl no mich deduction is made, and all pay alike- 
The association in fact is a brotherly one, no rent or fee being given 
or taken- Everywhere, however, stray sheep loft behind, or mixed 
up with another flock, as often happens in the hurried marches over 
the passes on tlie snowy range, are the perquisite of the imrL*, or of 
the iHfffthuidlti} who is, as a rule, of the icdt~i*t familv* 


The C'haml>a dhdrs hud to lie noticed though they are not in 
Kangra Proper, or even in Irtish temtory, The Lahril dhdr* are 
described in the chapter for LatuJ and Sp'iti, to which they telong- 
r l lie only summer dhdvx actually in Kangra Proper are those in the 
hithi# or township of Kodh and Sowilr, in ifthihi Hangalial, some 
fifty-seven in number, of which all but eight are behind the outer 


1 i.O Pr^mnn cjrpryPiM wr^ild inrlmfo rent of dWr, Milt. riTm l0 oa uro( 

>. icpherd* and flff, The KWpherrf* divide? the gam tola] ratably on the head. 
p l0 *P nnd i owri^d hy m<;h of ihn company, 5 per rann bcj|iirV|edact4sd fmP t 
lifid uwnea by cus iTttFii for tb& purposes of ilie diviisioiit 
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Kangba District,] Bcmgrihal dMrs. [Part A. 

Himalaya in that part of the taluka known as Bars BungabaL The CHAP: IP A- 
fact is that on the uortli side of the on tor Himalaya the rainfall in A^riculmre 
the summer is not half so heavy as on the south side; instead of 
heaw showers fulling almost every day and all day, there is fine jyn. 
rain or drizzle, with many I aright clear days between* Hie upper 
tttitfrx in the Jcandi villages would bo used os summer dJtdrs if it 
was not for this heavy rainfall in which sheep cannot lie expected 
to thrive. 

There is a a* dr Lit in these Buugdhal dhdr#; a few are owned by 
Gaddis; one by a family living in M and i territory ; ail the rest belong 
to some one of the many Kanet hamlets in Kotik and Sowar. A hey 
belong to the hamlets because, practically all the men of a hamlet, 
and not ono Kanet family only T seem to enjoy equally tlie benefits of 
the ?rcmV „■ but in the patH# or deeds the original grant seems to 
have been made hi the name of some individual Kanet. Many of 
these pttifds, granted by ELijns of Ktihi, to whom tho country used to 
ibelongi are in possession of present occupants of the dh£r&* But the 
iehief value of a dhdr to the men of a Kanet hamlet does not he in the 
grazing ; their dh irs would be more than half empty, but for the 
fact that all the Mundi shepherds send their flocks to summer in 
Baiignhnb Tho Batig&aJ Kanets compete among themselves to get 
the Mundi shepherds to go to their rIkVjf, and in return the latter, 
on the way 1x4ween Maniii mid the dhdrtt, stop and manure the lands 
of the hamlet with which they have agreed for the grazing, this is 
tho only fee taken by tho owners of the dhdr t and they put such a 
high value on tins mu more that they not only feed the shepherds 
gratis while they stop at the hamlet but do so also while they are on 
tho dhdt'f sending up extra supplies when the first are exhausted* a 
journey of from one to three days for a laden man, 

Tho Mundi shepherds pay a tax to Government on account of 
their grazing in Bangahal. Gaddis used to pay at the rate of 
Re. 1-4 per hundred and Bangrihal Kauets at the rate of one anna 
per head, or Rs, b-4 per hundred, Mr, Barnes excused the Gaddis, 
on the ground that tho 2. per cent, which they paid in winter in 
Khngra was enough to cover the whole year’s grazing, and tho 
Biingiihid Kauets on tho general ground tlmt no grazing tax ought to 
lie taken from landholders for grazing in the bounds of their own 
township. Besides this regular grazing tax, the Afrc/fr of Tiangiihal 
used to levy coHaiu dues on tho dhdr* under the name of pat fa 
rft itfjud For the purpose of assessment, each dhdr was rated at so 
many hoicdL The word, in its usual sense, means a shepherd, but, 
as a measure, it means a ran in which 150 sheep, or thereabouts, can 
graze* If the dhdr belonged to a Gaddi, it was assessed at about 
fourteen annas per bmcdl ; ,19) if to a Batigahal Kanet, then at the 
mte of five annus only. 

t 18 ) Tho GmJ4f» aid net ordinarily pnj m cunt, bul. in kind, St tU* following n» per 
fcuwdi, ii*,, 2j| h-n of wddI | fit* d fioe, % s^m U(fOn(* t 
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Section B.—Routs, Wages and Prices. 

1 be rent in kind is generally n share of the produce whatever 
it may be more or less, but in Kangra and Palaiupur Tahsfls, the 
rent of a considerable area of irrigate! land is paid in a tixtd amount 
ot gram of certain kinds t and such rant is known as rurhu. It is 
a ralie of old fixed grain assessments which existed in the Sikh 
times, and the abolition of which at the hist settlement Air. Lvall 
was inclined to regret, Mr. 0 Brien thought the rurhu system of 
(JiM log rants wiS' unsuited to those tracts in which crops are uncer¬ 
tain ; and as a fact it scarcely exists in irrigated land, but of the 
irrigated land in the two tahsfls mentioned about 7 per cent, pays 
tafia. The rents paid on this land would have given a very fair 

should be, but as 


idea of what the revenue rate on irrigated land snouia oe, out as 
ai as can find out this mode of calculating the Government share 
was not taken up. In cases where rant is paid by actual division 
or jy appraisement of the crop, the shares are almost always otrv 
naif, t w o-fifths or one-third. 


The following statement shows tho J>crcentage by Tahsftl 
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iSi'iHA District.] Prices, [Part A. 

implored on carriage of goods or road-making, building, &*-, who, chi AIL* 
mu 16 earn from 24 t® 3 annas n day in 1882. Con now easily mflke Rent*, 
from 3 to 4 annas. Labourers on tea-plantations are paid at the rate 
>f Rs, 4 ami 5 a month. Cart® fetch 12 annas per bollock per day, 
miles fiom S to 10 anna* and camels from 4 to 8 annas. Donkey- 
lire ranges from Rs, 5 to Rs. 6*4 per score per diem. 

In fixing the average prices of produce it was found that the 
statistics given in the Gazetteers wore useless as they wci e toi 
Dh arm silo, the head-quarters which lies on the main range at a 
considerable distance from the greater part of the district and where 
prices are invariably higher than in the valloy gen eiall) Mr. 

O’Brien, therefore, examined the account !>ooks of money-lenders 
mid landowners ; but white it was beyond doubt the case that prices 
had risen very considerably since the regular settlement it was often 
difficult to say what the actual increase had been* In tracts which 
generally do not grow enough to feed tlieir own population and 
where there are no targe marts it is very difficult to find out with 
fair accuracy what the raal prices of agricultural produce have boon 
at various times. Prices depend on the character of each harvest, 

If there is a good harvest the xmmvuldfr* have some surplus produce 
to sell or rather to place to their credit with the money-lenders. 

The only prices are the sums which the latter give to the zamaMrs 
for their grain liaymcnts, and thus there can be no real prices 
current. The only thing that can lie safely said is that prices have 
greatly risen. The common saying IS that when Mr, Bame?* mat >- 
his settlement the all-round price of grain was a mannd ptjkka or.,, 

40 sers. and that it is now a maund leaf ha or 16 s&rs. 


The following figures for Kangra and Pflampur have been 
taken from shopkeeper's liooks; and the rates for Ptflampnr in 
Mr. Barnes* time arc also given in s6rs per acre :— 
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. — IrC . ,^ ie rates actually adopted ary given below for certain placee 

P® 1 ' compared with' the i&tes used in the recent 

settlement of Pathinkot Tdisfl in Gtndifepur 
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nr ,1' l -' h® safely said that price £ have doubled cilice the tiuiu of 

Bvrn-.-s, and that the prices? adopted informing tire half assets 
estimate erred, if at all, in being too low. 


Bit whatever the rise in prices may have been it has benefited, 
not the WWto generally, but only those who own largo holdings 
and have a surplus of produce for sale. “The argument for an 
increase of assessment derived from the rise m prices ^ most of 
1 '“ ere tl,u , m fJ un ri' of holdings produce barely enough to 
feed the owners and their families, so that them is really no surplus 
for sale upon which to reap the advantage of the rise. ' 

cu-Ju’w' a?, V1 7 1 a inte I ' 1 0Ut ’ " bcu :l Lol duig produees just 
fS 1 % ^ il! \ ? ^o* ovms il » ‘t does not affect that 

family if the produce is selling for its weight in sold * and in the 

G^mment orders on the first assessment report it was admitted 

rise in T™ n ° TQd * 0U ^ rt6e ^ a proportionate 

n>e in moment. In some cases, however, it was tlm rmhr 

the^r M ******* Officer had te dep^d in^S 


FtrciO, 


Section C.—Forests. 

, Fori3Sts f* *^0 District are under the Deputy Conservators 

Csl"K 5*558 “ 

• T 18 f ea , < lo mt 011 tho lx>oks o£ the Kiingra Forest Division 
1S ^ »•*» n**re miles. This excludes the Umb^ilou 
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Much of this CHAP II,C + 


Mr, but includes 1G7 square miles in Hoshiaipo^ n 
mu is forest in the technical sense of the word only, still 600 square 


riles at least may be taken as regular forest, that is to say, land 
that is fairly well stocked with indigenous trees. Hie forests are 
situated for the most part on t lie bill ranges, and contain much 
useful timlx?r, while, owing to the great range c.f elevation, ail zones 
iro represented, from the tropical l*aral>oa winch clothes tl«o lower 
sills to the Alpino Tegetfttion, oak, pine and rhododendron ot tile 
fkidier ranges, A list of the principal trees, shrubs and climbers in 
Kritnmi Proper Is given at pages 153*7 l>eW. 'Hie interesting notice 
contained in Mr, Barnes’ Settlement Report, of the more valuable 
sorts of timber trees and useful shrubs, is abridged here with some 
corrections :—- 

The wild bamboo bfots ai bamttlu {Demi roa damns strict us) is 
found in almost all the ranges that skirt the plains. There tiro 
extensive forests in the hills of Chauki Kotlehr, conveniently situated 
in the neighbourhood of the river Sutlej. The bamboo appears again 
in a profusion in hiiukdt Siba and Dat^rpur (in HoshHrpur) whore 
considerable areas covered with bnmlioo have been marked off tts 
Government reserves. Some of the Nirprnr bamboo forests ate of 
tmod rtualitv. In the snowy range two or throe diminutive species 
occur. One, called riugal or nirgdU^ is used by the people for 
wickerwork and for lining tlio inside roof of their houses; another 
kind called tjirch™ is in request for the sticks of hikMs. Besides these 
wild varieties them are four different sorts of cultivated bamboo. 
Two of those, the iwgar and the mohr t (i} grow in the valleys and 
attain a sine and height not surpassed in Bengal; the other two 
species, called ndl and phaglu, are usually found in the 


Forests. 


Eamiww, 


Ctiltimtcd 

bamboo. 


Ill rtis Kingm Format IHriaititt fpoladea the fordflU iitn*±oH id iba Tiihml* of hanatn, 
Nurrnir. Dera, Hnmtrpur anJ ailauip:ir of Kin^r* Ffopw. and that pornolii of tho Una r*6*il 
at tho Hwhlirpur District which hfitwoen thi' Wstrio S uml lhe_ tolian Kl.-v , 

tDjralbnf With iwolnins tmmbco foreala in tlm U*Buyn Tab ail of tin'tamo UiiIthM ^ ^ ’ h 
Tab nil forma a aeparato fcrttl orcopt lint all tho ll^aliiarpur foreatli am ii-.cludodm 

Ika Ucra Rnftjtr- Id addition to the forest ar^a tto Oirillon ermpti*** Uw COlttroLol the 
B eia rivar from the Mninli Slnto border to Eu junction with tlw Sul1*J nt ,[ anki Ghat in the 
Lahore Ptfltrfatt with tala drpot* at Nadi an, Hmitn and W«fr BfcMkr, ana trn>ijtit depots 
mKatreh, Hon ami Siri GoWndpiU. Hach of the rUor wwk in canatHoi mth th« Gov¬ 
ernment timber enmitr^ down from tho Kola forrat*, which it in the ol-U ffO of the uugra 

Blriatonnl Oftlcer after it has pajaed the Siaiidi bonier. . u * 

Tho whole of tha Dirtaioti it »ElUat*d in the Win of the BeSl nfer, except Elia t.dga dE 
Bart Hincilml which occupies thu head-wateri or tha ftdri ri« r , and lha root turn portion 
of the Hnmfrpur Tabcil which draiai into the Seilej, Q*oittSn K tliCi entljinff Daifijr* 
the Division ia adjoined <ra tie north by Chamhe, oa the e«t wd rontli OMt by Sui t, Matuft 
tilnl Bflfrpqr, on tha loath-WOlt by tbe He&h&rpur Uiilrici acd the Bcis rlfbr, M ^ tho 
ti grLl:-wtfak Isv tlio Gnidltpnr Dial riel. 

IS| Or nigdla fitnmbn/im /ufi-ati). It below "'S.POQ fait. 

m A tie ealM garoh Eel KdM: {At. tpath^hn. It oOCttrt obOTO ?-W0 f^ft. 

[41 M r. E. M. Coventry irntM i— llnpor at«I artefcr are ib- iama Wbd<V M. ' 

It is called Jfrhr toward# ^fdrpnr a»d Ifo>j*r in th^ra-b of the untnci. i»o 
other bataboo U nil or chmrniri, which I am nearly tjrtsln ia flaaif-wn ti 
Specimifn! arc briii|f a^ot tu Calnntta for !• 1 nnt eSeq n. .VU i- f° aiJ ' In , P ‘ 
luaatitie# h ml jar and both ejtend up Ea 4.0QC f«ot i.r rath' r mnto. ' '' 1 '! 

bamboo with Rrsjyiai ^ratu cnlrhn ; lit it Enfetter arid baa friif-i ETTfcn or in 11 j 

oolona. A 3/,i bunbco, n. , Buiwhu« ariin Ei^orf* 1*1*? oalte t >•»? J ,'' 1n 

to EOEEia octant id Bhamial Heietto, hat not do well- It grow* irL |.^". „ -j. 

the pbiEue, Thera ii a hambeo which gfCWi at ilHJPt 1,000 feat an-1 u ca B ■ 
appears to be Bsmbuj* Futt/dnih 
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Kaxghjl District*] Fits and Oaks. 


[Part A. 


Cfi APU C. villages* In the cylinder of the ttdl a substance sometimes coagulated. 

Forests, sometimes liquid, is discovered, known in Hindustan by the name 
of hanxlofdtaa r mid highly valued for its cooling and htrcugtliojiing 
properties* 

rE “ w * Of pines by far tho commonest and most useful is the Finm 

longi/ulia or rhU winch grows luxuriantly on the northern declivities 
of the inner hills. This pine appears toljo very hardy, and adapted 
to a great variety of climate* Detached trees are soon in the 
JawAlamukhi Valley, at an elevation of only 1,600 feet atevo the 
sea and still lower on the tenks of the Chakki, while tho same species 
is found on the snowy rang© as high as 6,000 feet* On poor shallow 
soils and exposed situations the growth is stunted, and the wood worth 
little or nothing. Under favourable conditions the forests consist 
mainly cf well grown trees which in exceptional circumstances may 
attain a girth of 12 foot and a height of 120 feet, though dimensions 
of 7 to b feet and 80 foot more commonly form tho respective limits. 
The species grows best at elevations of from 4,000 to 5,500 feet. In 
sheltered localities the forest consists maudy of erect, weD*shapod 
trees, some of which will yield beams thirty feet long and planks 
upwards of two feet in width, The luxuriance and compactness of 
t he timber increase with the elevation up to 5,000 or 5,500 feet, and 
tho climate of this region appears the test suited for its develop* 
meat; above and below this point the troo gradually deteriorates. 

. y accessible positions mature pine has tecome scarce, and it 
is only in the moiu secluded ureas that trees of this class are at all 
common* In those remote tracts, whore water carriage is not 
available, there still remain extensive forests* The most extensive lie 
in tho northern portions of tho Dem TViJi&n tlm n/\iHk.ti«^n gI/itw n.f 



l ] i Varj fon cHt arc tiow ttougb it 


RT(»ra well bttwttd 2-^QOO f»t. E, M. O, 
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Kajtoba District.] Loiter Ranges. [Part A, 

arc? more drooping than those of the tos and the leaves arc fewer and CKAPJI.C 
of a lighter green. The wood* like that of the mv, is not much valued Forests, 
and, growing at a greater elevation, is not even applied to rooting 
purposes. 01 The helu (Cetlrus Libani or deoddn?) is only found in 
Ktingra proper os an indigenous tree in Bangahal and olx>ve lakwam 
in Palainpur, where a few specimens occur on cliffs. 

The Dbdola DMr produces four varieties of oak. The commonest 0l ^- 
kind is the bdm {Quertm foeaita), which appears to have a considerable 
range. It is found in the lower hills as low as 3,000 feet, and 
ascends as high its 8,000 feet. The wood is tough and hard, hut 
liable to warp and to decompose on exposure to wet* The English 
residents at Dbarmsiila have used this timber for beams and rafters 
in building their houses. The people of the valley esteem it for their 
sugar and oil mills, but seldom use it in the construction of their 
dwellings. Duiing the winter tea son the evergreen leaves of this tree 
and indeed every species of oak, furnish fodder for cattle and sheep. 

Higher up the range occurs the Jehursii 1 ^ {Qhpitu# xrmceftypijolid) 
the leaves of which are prickly like the holly, and prized above those 
of other kinds as food for cattle. This oak seldom grows lower than 
7,500 feet, ami ascends even beyond the range of pines and firs. 

The httnni (Qitercm glcntca) is found occasionally growing with the 
iftcana. The mohru (Q. dllatata) occurs only in B anga rm h Tho 
ban yields excellent fuel and charcoal. 

Besides these trees, the muiu range produces several varieties ot °f, h o " b 1 ™; 
of rhododendron, the horse chestnut, the holly, the maple, the m,fj + 
yew, the alder, the wild pear or medlar, a species of poplar, thy box, 
and the birch. 

The inauhvXL is widely diffused over the lower hills, and in parte 
of thy Ndrpur Talisil exists in abundance. A spirituous liquor is T1 1 IS FHctn \ irU 
drawn by distillation from its flowers, and a thick oil, adapted for 
thc manufacture of candles, is expressed from the seed- The flowers 
aie collected as they fall from the tree in May, and arc sold by thy 
people to the hxldl or distiller, at the rate of fifty seera for the rupee. 

After soaking for three days m water fomentation sets in, and the 
process of distillation begins. Tho people burn thy oil in lamps, and 
traders sometimes use it to adulterate ghi (clarified butter) intended 
for exportation. Scattered specimens of this tree (common on thy 
J as wan hills in Hoshiarpur) are found throughout the low-lying 
forests. They are very valuable. The It&raT tiywors in Maj and xii» AttTdc 

tho fruit ripuus in Octoiler or September. It consists of u nut 
enclosed in a thin exterior rind, tho latter being tho valuable part. 

It is used as an aperient medicine, and has also tome properties 
calculated to promote digestion. It a ho forms a dingy j ellow dye* 

Tho fruit is exported by traitors from tho plums, who generally 
contract for the trees severally accor ding to the cstimatud produce of 

«) Tb« t*j il,«i Hi. »i ^ M = 

itQ EiiHri.1i for tea-chest* Ijj iL* plivftler*. 

CuLod Itu m Ktngta proper. 
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Kakg&a District.] 


freest etc . 


[Fart A. 


CH AF.i i.C each. The larger the jfruit the more active its medicinal qqalifcks. 

Poruta A single nut will sometimes sell for a rupee* The ordinary ] ricCj 
however, is ten or cloven sours for the rupee. Its most important 
use Ls in tanning. 

JWrtj Isolated trees of tun (Ccdrcln Toona) and tho tali or An'xhatn 

ranpes, ^ (Balbergiu Si**oo) are found throughout the District* Formerly 
they were reserved ns tho special property of Government, and no 
one was allowed to cut them without permission, The tua grows 
luxuriantly, but the climate does not nppear congenial to tho jrAfrfow, 
which seldom attains any size* The **7 (Shvrca rohush) occurs 
at Andre to in the IVtlam Valley and at Santla on the left bank of the 
Beds, but iho species does not grow to a largo size and is mixed with 
Fi'iitts longfyfuliaj 1 * There are seven or eight species of A each and 
AfoizzM) some of which, however, are merely shrubs.. The old (Alhhzia 
dimrfata) is a very elegant tree and grows rapidly, but the wood is 
light and not valuable* Tho two most esteemed sj)ecies are tho *iris 
( Ubizzia Lehhek) and the khaic (Acacia Catechu ), which is con&ned 
to tho outer lulls boi-deriug on the plains. The following sire also 
valuable as timl>er trees. The jamun (Eugenia jamholam); the 
tiyjan (Terminalia Arjtiwt); the kakar or kakraia (Pixtada 
int^ernirui), n very handsome yellow-grained wood; the kdaial 
{MqUoIus phifytpitU'tifiiv) is only used for fuel; and the fhawbo r, a 
species of Michel ta Champaca. This last tree is not found wild; it 
is cultivated like the mango, and grows at the same elevation, but is 
not very common. The grain of the wood is very compact and close, 
and for door-posts, lintels and rafters ia much prized j but for beams 
the weight is too heavy, and from its liability to warp it is not fitted 
for planks. In Gamble’s * Indian Timbers * the w ood is deacriljed 
soft and even-grained. It is lighter than chtland is used for fund- 
turr, door-panels, etc. The badrol (IfofAtfrfg odomthsiwa) is not 
used for timber. 


Medicine I 
trees Utid 
thru Li, 


Wild iucI 
enltitrvt*il 
fruit Lrttf. 



antidifscitteriea) „ „„ 

datdi (Jalfopha Ovira») % 

Among the wild fruits are tho ebony, raspberry, blackberry 
bniliem-, strawbom-, medlar, two kinds of edible fig and the be, 
-It r W * Almost evei-y dwelling in tie bills Is on circlet 

witli fruit trees of various kinds in a half wild and half cultivate, 
state, llie most common cultivated fruit trees are the mulberry 
mango, plantain, peach, pomegranate, lime (sweet and acid), citron 
orange, and in the upper villages walnut and apricot. Tho last namec 
tree, though exceedingly common In Kiiiu and the eastern Himalaya 
s scarce in Kangra Proper. In gardens belonging to tho men 

siw h ? u “**’? ,U ? y , "i “ dded th “ grape. the ijiiince, tlio apple, r 
mail ye ll ow plu m (alMa) and the gtjava. 

hm *““■» it» w«uaa limit. Hi, ni * aKa l«.yoad U>. Urt- 














igra District*] 


Tree*, etc. 


m 

[Past A. 


CEAPII.C- 


The hohr {Hews bcngalertsi#), the pip&l {Ficus religiose) and 
timbal, or cotton tree {Bomba* matabaricim) msj commonly 
■omid up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. One of the most common MiteBUllMOTa 
ees on the ridgss of the fields is the dhdtmn {Gracia oppomhfolm) 
ie branches of which are cut in the winter time as provender for 
■ cattle. It is also called bivl* 


Forests, 


tress. 


the 


The following is a list of the principal trees, shrubs and wood 
' ns found in Kangra :— ___ 


N aturul order. 


! RahnncnlaMR ... 

Uenispermoceie 
]lerberid«D 
Capporidem 
Bill arm 

Ttypericintto -. 

MaItAC^ 


Sterciiltaceiri 

Ttliacsir 


Lilies' ... 

Miljiigliiacp;*’ 

Eutioeaa 


Botanical names. 


Mcliuccm *.4 

llicinem 

CelMtrinesu 

Ehamoes 


VEsraacntar 

names. 


ClemtH MunUus ... 

„ Gauriana .*. 

Coccnlm lanrifoliut 
CisSampdlQA Farsi rW 
Bcrbcrift aH-Lata ... 

„ Lyciuni ... 
OittDn rtlfgtoea .4. 
CappanS repfetfift 
FlAConrtii fiuniObt- 

chi 

Xylugma luDgifdliutit 
Hypericum cernauni 

Kydia etiycina 
fiomhux mnEttbari' 
cum, 

ITfilictorc* Isnm ... 
Grswiu oppOail [folia 

„ voE-tita . 4 . 

Ri}i ttwarrU [a tripyna 
Eli plage llmlabltftn 
j 4 :|rlrj MarmiloS ... 
ZarnboKiium citatum 


Guor Bel . 4 . 

Jhcl .., 

riitm ... 

Uatinilil 

Kttfmid ... 

it 4.4 

Bn ran ■, ■ 

Hiun Gam A ... 
Knfcoa KirigU-.- 

ChirindE 
Dud]I ... 

Pala ... 4. 

SEniat 4 .. *. 


Mnrorphali ... 

Dhamannr Binl 


Rumor iff. 


EonAt 


Wint 
Bilor Bel 
Thlrtnar or Timor 


Limonia AcEdissimn 
Manny* aiotfca ». 

f. Kcju nsgii ,. 
Mtli.'i Aiedurueh .. 
Cedrelu Too oa 

„ ic rrat a .. 
Ilex dipyirna 

Edfl&juma fliubriutuft 

Cutw.riia psnifaliity 
GymatlipoTia Hoylean* 
LljEodcadron glaucum 

Bfeumofl dinricni mf 
h purpureas 

„ trliiuelcr 
Sricrcrutiii oppOitUIobB 
liulmuA lftOWulatus 


iti Inn ... 

Bab mirth oi 
Nirsur. 
Gandla 

Drtk or Dikiis 

Tnu 


VSK-'JlSl“*) ai»™. 

6,000 and over. f 
A jhawy climber at l 
■1,000''in,] under, ) 

Small tree id the lower hill* 

Small but very cltntaOD iLimber. 

| pDDDHD shrubs. 

Ttm ortho lower hd Eh— cultivated. 
Common in hedge* in Lower hi da. 
Small troo uf lower hUU. Very 

common. 

Small tree of lower bills. Comm cm. 
Also other species. Shrubs with 
striking yellow Bower* 

Troo of the lower hills. 

Tbo cotton tree. Common in 
□ elds i thCCfteionally in Imrd- 
wood futtiis- 
Shrub of thij low hill*. 

And other epflcioa. Common ia 
fields and hedpee. 

Occur in low hill forests. 

A cODipimsoua yellow flowered 
shrub of the lower hills, 

A Large and fairly common clim¬ 
ber of the low bills* 

Common tree of low hi l!a 3 fruit 
used, medicicully. 

Fairly com men shrub of medtnm 
altitude* Wood uaed for tooth 
brushes and stink* 

Common Urea of low hills. 

Low hills shrub. 


Chart* 

Chikni 

Sankbiron 
Ilk ml run 


Eobal 

Kao thalihaD* 

GaiodiUl >1 

Girgithan + 

ihiriin 


Cortuijuiu low hill shrubF 

■T ■> , 

Timber tree fairly common in 
the low hill* 

Ditto high hilhf. 

Thu holly. Common in the higher 
bills. 

Fairly common shrub of the 

higher till-. 

Common d Ember of thejowur hills* 
Common shrub nftha fewer hills, 
M D riudn"or SI irgu Tree of Ihfl lower hills. Not very 
common. 

Bbrab at medium Si titndea. 

T^rue at medium altitudes. Mot 

common. 

■ mall tree of lower hills, 

Bhrubef thu Low hills, 

Kafrly common creeper of the 

low hills. 
































Kaecira District,] 


8hrub# 


[Pur A 


CHAF-II.C. ■=-== - -- 

^Qr£3tS- ^ iit □ r:Li ordor. ! Botanical c mn n* 

MIjctElmeon* -—__L_ _ _ 

tam 


Gh&miuifiQ 

Sapmdaftcn 


AnwiUlMD 


UoringetD 

Ijegaminosm 


fio^Ce^ 


Kfsyptmi Jnjciha h . h 
, T nu m null nrin 
jE*CllldB (P|rU} 
indicii 

Acer e*8inm til 
■I can datum 

a, vilJoSUM 

Dcxlflatra Tfsopja ... 

Rbua Cotsrnta 
PcathOin rntcgerriin* 
Mugffern indjea ... 


Vernacular 

names. 


lieniarkt. 


Odfnn WijdisT 
J?ponding Uaigiferm 

HorSjipn ptcrjpoH+ 
perma. 


Bfr 

M*l* 

Kbanor or Gun 
Mandiir 


ii 

il'-'tidm 

Tanpf 

hiil-miii 

Amb 


K*h in id 
AmUfi 
SntiMjjnn or StijuB 


I □ d igofem Gemrchnna 
f, JiTllrllollsi ' 

Astragal on multicapi 
OuKEiain dalbergiaidei 
Dosm odium iLIllcTo- 
JiT 3 tn. 

Abm* precatortoi ... 
Erythema Kubtroaa 
Baton frondosn 
Poornrift. ttiberoia 
Dalbergfn Sissuo ., 
Pougamta glabra .. 

Caulpiow. acpiitrin 

Cobbir Fiftbla 
UtiUbiifin Vrililii 
,1 TanugHTii . 
Mimosa nibk'aalia „ 
Acueta arablca 


„ leucmpltlKa 
n Catejlju 

n modeitA 

ii Fknmitiii 

Alblzsl* Lobbed 
*% odurutiiiSma, 
.. moUia 
it atlpuinta 

I’rtimw pttsUt ,„ p 

■t Paddum 
■1 Padua 
PrinfCptft utilia ,. t 

Spine* belta, 

,i eaiiuBcoo* 
Biibiia tiifluraa w 

a, l«LocarpiH ... 

Rosa Bericea ^ 

■i mMdLata 
Tyro* Fa&kii 

3 p hlhoiiL 

n fuJipipftu. 


^ KathJ 

Hburmn (li 

Sannnti „ 

PH - * 

ftattalc 

Pnrii™ or Oral i3 
PaUh ... 

Snlbrh 

Till or Shisbani 
RiikbcliqiD or 

Kinnj, 

Rcbm + , 

KsdIMf ifi 

Taar ... 

Kir^l, kaebnir 
Blirit^iri 
Kikiip ... 


Commoq troo in the low IQU 
pi sb rub . p p p 

Common higher Ulk 

! A t*c other species. TtWi of tbo 
■hipher hills. 

Very corn man s 1 1 rob at tbo Mr 

hilK 

RbmU^ lower hill*. 

Timber Iron of lower bill-. 

The n»sn^n, Cctmmnnly cultimtrl 
in tho lower bills. 

Cummnn tresol lower bills. 

Tree of lower hills 
Tree of low bill*. 


FabSii kfkor 
Kbfiir ... 
Fhslsh 
Tabiii Kikflr 

... 

Knrtnanj 

Kurmaru 

Obi 


Am 

Fiji* ... 
Jimp ... 
Bbokal .„ 

Trinri 
Chita ... 
Aktc, Akhau 

Lilikbnn 

Teslm M . 

Sfc,- 

Mukhin 


f And utber species. Copmoa 
l under shrub* 

Sbmb — higher hilla. 

Tree <>f Jaw bill*. 

Common n ruler ihrabi. 

Comrnnn climber of low bills. 

Tree of the lower bill*. 

*' it i> 

Climber w p p p 
Trva vt lower MB*. 

Tree of lower hill*- Foand wilil 
30 part of Di'hrn Tabsil. 
itjsarj; lhorn H Gammon climb?f 
of low hill*. 

Common tree of law bill*. 
Common efimbor of law bills. 

r* trws 

,i ibrub ^ p, 

Tnjd _ Occur* in lowcit portions 
of DistrinL dnljr. 

Tneo, Occcn in low bilfa. 
n Common „ 

Sbrnb. " 

Comnioa troo of low tills. 

Tnm of centra! altitude*. 

p. ,p fl Cpmnuvn 

is Kingm *nd Pilampur Tekail*. 

Tbo peacb. Curntnonly culti' 
Tilled In the bills, 

Trco of the hillj, 

, f " n . . 

Very common thrub* 4,000 f«** 
and ovor. 

Shrub of tb* higher bnl*. 

Common shrab of tbo higher bill*. 

Utidpbixry. "Very common sbrah 

of th« hill* 

Blackbtrry, Very common abrah 
Of the hilla. 

Common wild roue of the higher 
hill*. 

Common climbing; white rose. 

’ «r*y common hill Lrep + 

True of Lite higher hill j*. 
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Pabt A* 


Salami order, Dotlnfcal C! ROJOS. 


MjTttUMP 
rthracea? 


MoLineem 


] IriaCMB* 


1 1 clmbogLijeiD 

9 ttpol&ce* 

; btUSOAn 

E tjrftfieSQ 

Blcacea.; 


* 


pofijnav 


CaUmoasLor hucHljuii 
, t acuminata 

„ mLcrophylls 
Dfl P trla corymboBB, 

„ itunuHfi , 
Rtbcfl rabram 
Ti-rai i nalia banaatcm 

„ beloioto. 

„ Chetrala,,* 

„ Arjutvlt 

Ati!’<p2i?Kas Intifolia 
Eugenia Jsmbotana 


Waodfordia flurLhuttrtti Cliiimn 


Vinuraliir 

Diunea. 


Remjuks. 


CEAF-HjC 

Forests, 

M L-tMsl I SlQO'2 05 

trse& 


Beans 


Bendru 

Jamnl i■ 
A i nan „ 

Sihcm 
Hnimr.. 
Arjan ,, 
DLcm .. 

Jatuiift „ 


Panics Grsnrttum 
CoJCnria temiCPloaa 

flpuuiia Di!■! l’ ni l 

Hii-lr-ra Ilelii 

.. CtimuE liiatrophyl?fl 

Viburnum entini- 
fu.lil.JIMi. 

Viburnum f«’tona ... 
bontcera. pG/pomace na 
„ Ungear! MiA 

., qalrqqeloenh 
sn T s, 

Btepbefljmj ptirrifolln. 

WcDilIittufi* etrGrtft 
njrm^ntHJicLynn ci- 

(«!■□ EEt. 

fiimilsa dameiorum 
it letmipcrmn 

PiCTil nralifplta 

BbodwJondrtn 
arboroum, 

Btiodotlerid non crimp* 
tvr.uErtt.uirj, 

Plumbago zeytatnca 

Bnaain iatffolin 

Dioapjiw Mclauoiy- 
Ion. 

DjciapjTM monttina 
Syrtpfoco* crfctce* 

RJ&IdCTl. 

JasminutS pnWseena 


„ dispcrmum 

„ fioiharghift- 
num. 

JaaminBRl bmnLlii 
„ officinale 

Njet&cittioa Arbot- 
tristis, 

CariuA spinora m ,.. 

Holarrlj&ria 

antidywnLertca. 


Damn ... 

Chila 

Gangi Clm Ptl 

Knr.ji .., 

Nang or ETsleo 

Tbakhana 

Taluni -m 

Ebioli ... 

Hariri »» 

Kimcli 14i 

Italham ... 

Psnitm 

banl.ua 

Bun ... i. i 

Jin dm ... 

Allan ... 

Brtw ... 

Tozphal or Knsh- 
mvri sated, 
Chittn 

Haubwa ... 

Kina ... 

Etradu it . 

Lodtvr ... 

Ban UiAlti or 

kkaudiu. 
bap mflti 
Dhur mlltl 

Bontahl ut 

SanK.-iani 
Kuri ... 

Garcia «■** *■+ 

£mor ..* 


| shrubs of tbfl higher tislla. 

Higher hills sbrubs. 

WUd can®&E—higher hi Lis, 

Tree of lower hills. Found in 
porta of tho Dclif a TntuLl. 
Common tree nf tho lower hills. 


Also nnoth*r spectra, probably E L 
lambolfliiB T&r earyophylllfoUa. 
Very common abrub or tho lower 
hills. 

Tho pomegranate. 

Common trao in (bo lower hills. 

Fftirly common in Lodges, 

The It y. Common climber in 
higher hills* 

Fairly common* Medium nlti- 

tailiid. 

! Common shrubB of tbo bigbar 
hills. 

i Common abrub# of tho higher 
l bibs, 

Tree of the lower hilfs. 

Common trun of the lower hill*. 
Tree of the lower bills. 


Shrub of the higher htbs. 
Common tree of the higher hills. 


Oq^ uloh abrub ,, 

Common shrub iu hedges it low 

elDTit iun b. 

Trco of tower hills. 


Trflti of higher hills. 


'.The iQSMmtao. Common abmbs 
j jmd climb era* 

Common ibruba. 

Very cornojon shrub of the lots 
hilts. 

Common treO of tbs low bills. 
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K&Hgba Disthicl] 


CHAP-IIC. 

Forests 

MEkoIIheMCU 

Irscs. 


Natural order. 


A*c'lp(iEadeii‘ 
Login iacc® 
Eoragmptn 


Ccmrotratncem. 

fitriuaovn 

BignonipcBK , 


AaudiuKB) , (1 
Verb* pace® „„ 

Labial® 

IsUxEncq} 

EIa<ap«ii 
LoTOtlthnCMt: , M 

EuphorbiicoEu „ t 


CrtiraiMffl! 


Climbers* 


[Paet A. 


Botanical named. 


Y*ll*ria Heynoi 
Strium odoruii! 


Cnlotropia pmeoni 
TyEopharn hireulA,,, 

Baddleii pan Ecutlta 
i, naiaticn 1H 

Cordim Mac leads i ... 
t, Xyx& 

EhreLin acommata.., 

bETlB 

rdmna panictilaU.,. 
SoJnDum TorJj«*ci, 
faiiaui. 

Oraxylum ind Ecu m.., h 

Sl ■ ■ r o g # [t s f ni a to 
BnaTeolooa. 
AdlLBtPdlL Vuict ... 

Prom tin lutifolia ... 
Vitos Xeguuto 
CarjDjiterii IVnllSchi- 

BOH. 

Colelirookia oppot iti- 
folia. 

fintoUids rope Ha 
PoiiOfiioinoa pioctnu. 
thoidei. 

M aohilm odurBti^iKEi 
f,it£ii-a fhj ]y i)r, i !• n ... 

h nmbroea 
EJu’aghiia utubollato 

Larantbqa roaLitut,. 

it lonns lloniD 
VfBoam album 
Euphorbia ItoyluuiA 

it Dcriifolia 

Bttxni aumpeiTjrtnit 

PbjUanihnp £mbti» 
BlocfeJdion relDtinnm 
PatTfiEijivn Rosbargbii 
JolroptiB Cutcaa 
Udllatat pbilip- 
ponlti-Bia. 

UicEjiui commaaii. „ 
Sapjum Bebifurram ,.. 
L" Lmija fftlKnlilm 

Cettli tuamlil 
Mora* alba 

Fieui binjraToriEij, ... 

n rflli^ioaii 
n Cu&ia ,,, 

jj. HosbmjiMi ... 
, t jrlomanLa. ... 
i, Cities. 

» fovanlala 


Vernacular 

names. 


DmMifchal 

Giinirn 


Akk ... 
Torn! ,.* 

f>urpa Biirn 
thir Etaoa 

fJbmm, 
Kubmnn 
i*44Ura 
Ftui ... 
Chiimror 
Faind&l 

Ul»A 

Til pntatien 

Piitnl 

liunjuti 


Of 


Bankaro? lib in 
Bono or IVana,,. 
Bilei Babauti 

Ouscn ... 

Knlcrun ... 

Kola Sanauti 

iUmdrol 

Gbian 

Nfttir ... H1 

Ghi,u M . 

Rhini 
Parand 

Bhdngraor Banik 
Thor Chhn 

Gftngnhhu 

Chikri ... 

Aoitla .« 
t’baoiir lifflj ... 

Piitijui 

Entanjot 

KAmal 

A Iran „„ 

MoLban 

warii ... j 

H* 

. 

Barb 
Pipnl ... 

Kandrol 

Treoibai 

Bumbnl ... 

tJhura 

Huddar 


Rcmarki. 


Climber of low MU*, 

The oleandar com man Arifi. 
Theae Tartu tics white, pink anti 
red ana found, 

Bhrab of taw MU*. 

CUmbor of low bills. Fairtf 
Dion. 

Common high bit! abrub. 

,* lOW u 

Low hill trwn. 

n « 

Trco of medium dotation!. 
Common low hill fcre*. 

Common low bill climber. 
Common trw of Lbo tow bilIL 

Tr«i of the lower bilbr. 


Very common phrub of tbo tow 
Mill, 

Tree of lbo low hill#. 

Com Elion flhrub of lh,e low failK 


Trisa of medium nkilade?. 

Tree of lower bill*, 

Shrub of higher billa, 

Sbiuli— eli odium idtiltuloA 

Co ed mo a pnrulle. 

Tin? mifllatac- 
Shrab fd low hill a. V cry comifio* 1 
nlso i n bodgoa, 

Sbrab of low hi 11*4 OotaiioimDf 
in bodgoa only. 

Trco of bigbDf hi II0 in Ki-fri 
and Pilampur Tnb.nl t. 

Common trt>o of tbs lower hilt*. 
Low hill tree, 

fl n 

r, ihrub, 

■I tree. 

Cantor oil ptnnt, 

Tallow tree, 

Bigb bii| Erco. 

Tnso; medium nitlttldo*. 


pi 

Other Bpociom, 


Frobabt? 


, Trro* Of lbo low hilta, And Tan 1 
oeip other Bpocios. 


Fairly common climber; IfcdiUPi 
nttEcudei, 
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[Part A, 


■ Natural order. 

Bg-tjmical ijftmc?. 

Vertvncalar 

name*. 


ArtoCurpa* Lukoocha 

Dli sun .* ... 


OabregSMfn hjpoleucfl 

Siira ... 

Ju’hndfiir 

Jugl*ns. rejin. ... 

A krai ... *.. 

CupnliFfXu.i 

HvLIllH Utili* 

QRiirj *, 

„ aljHiidf'S 

Sbaxal ... 


Qnerctu ftjmccnrpL- 
folLn, 

Kroa ... .. 


P1 dtlfllnla ... 

Mahrcl ... *.. 


„ inami 



h jjlaUCl 

Donni ... 

Rslicinew 

Papula* cititta 

Phalli: .„ 


Sali* LbI rx'pcrrnu ... 

Ilml “hAr , H 


p , els^ana 

Bauiliial i+9 


M d apti iiDidea „. 

Brag iH'ia 

LilicicDtu „» 

fjinsixx o*per* 

Ctmiforra; 

C inn a lotijriMix ... 

Chit ,.* ..* 


„ e ice Ira ... 

Kail ... ... 


A bit* Wtfbbllftt ... 

Rni or tas 


PlcBil SllJTlIuI* 

To* 


ThIUF b»J‘CllM¥ ... 

... 


JorupaxGi lecnm ... 

Hal tar ,*, 

I'nlmCP ... 

Pimni* sylrcairi* ... 

Kfasjnr 

Qrumniene ,+. 

D-j n dxocnlnmUfl 
■trtL-iufl. 

Bam ,*, 


Bftaboia aruiulinacaa 

Hsf^ ... 


Arundinarn. fnlruiu 

N argil... 


N *pnLhs flora 

h 


tl^mafki- 


Tme of Utti law lull* 

('ORimon olinib.. 

Treftttf tha hiR^rr bills. 

* tt „ U*er 10,000, 


„ „ *, Occur* only in 

Bingifwt 

p« »p *t d , , 

lP ,* Mixed wit a 

the Ban at It* lower limits. 

Tree oF the higher till* Not 

coin mao. 

Uw Mil willow J 
High till I willow \ Various other 
n .P > *pwioi. 

t'airlj OOTOItwn climber* 

Low hill timli^r troe. 

liiphor Hill limW tree. Bangui toil 
only exempt collivatod. 

Higher hill timber iroe- 

p, -. 

„ tw*. , 

Small Ixoo or ihirult of the higher 
bills. 

The Fxl low lull I too. 

TfiB low bill bamboo. Add. D. 

Mauiillonii. CuEli r. 

Occur* cults*.led only. „ ll. 

notltif, Cullir. 

Tho high hill bamboo. 


The main forest produce exported from the Govemmon t forests 
consists of ch it timber and bamboos. The timber comes mainly from 
the forests of the Niirpur, Deru nnd Kingra Tahsilfi and is removed 
n tho form of phtt rs, karri* } or fxtllas in accordance with the size 
f the trees and tho facilities of extraction to the nearest dealing 
iwi. All the timber eventually finds its way to tho Beiis nver 
land is floated down to the plains, mainly to Wazir Bhullor anil 
’orozepore* In the Ntirpnr range a small number of trees are also 
isposed of for charcoal, which is carted or taken on camels to 
Pathankot and thence railed to Amritsar* No trees have M sold 
it extracted from any of the IVilainpur or Hamirpur forests for some 
ears past: indeed it may bo said that with the exception of the 
dock of forests lying in the hills north of Shahpar there are Tory 
ew large sized ehil trees loft in the forests; a state of things for 
hich heavy fellings in past years are mainly responsible, though 
doubtedly aggravated by the serious fires of the past S or lilyeai>. 

The IraniIxios from tlio Kengra District come entirely from the 
mrpur forests on tho banks of tho Chakkij in tho jiwiKtfMr of ialma 
od GiiriH and around Gangta, Work on any regular system lists 
nly been commenced within late years, but under proper manage- 


CHap.Iia 

Porntt* 

M ssccl !■ r eWII 
tree*. 


Kiport of 
f .jrt*t p r a- 

duce. 
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Kaxgba District.] Ramirpur and Dera. 


[Past A- 


CHAPdl.C. mont these forests should yield some two-and-a-hnlf la kb 9 of bamboos 
Formta. yearly. Witlmi the last few years the resin industry has been started 

III tiiL' Detract and II Sian]] nt- v mn„ .._ 


Export 
fiitfil pro 
iJuCt*. 


ffltrifipur 

DFFltt. 


Car* T«biiE 


■ xi ' tv j. ■ t ~ : J ”.suu.vauimuuaHj uhe 

«r District and a small distillery erected at Ndfimr. The resin 

collection daring the year 1900 amounted to 0,800 matrnds, and there 
appears to bo a reiy fair demand for the resulting turiientine and 

colophony, it is anticipated that this industry will add considerably 
to the forest revenue of tlio District. 

Dem'KIITIO.V of the Foeiots. 

The following description of the Forests in each Tahsil of 
Ivangra proper has been brought up to date by Mr. J. G. tjilcock: 

The Ihimirpur Tahsil lies at the south-east corner of the Kiingra 
District 1 and is bounded on the north by the BsU river, on the east 
by ilandi on the south by Bilaspnr and the Sutlej river, and on the 
west by the Dera Tah sl l and the Hoshiirpur District. It includes 
thojayire of Nadaun and kotlehr, and part of hambaardon. The 
coim ly is Tory illy and broker, up by several main ridges, more or 
, P^allel and ocmtinoons, and running generally from north-west 
to south-east. Between these higher ridges the country consists of 
undulating lew hills intersected by numerous streams' which find 
their way rather into the Boils or tlm Sutlej rivers. The highest of 
the mam ridges "-Called the Soln Singbi, which rises to 3,890 feet 
and forms a sort of backbone separating in a general wav the Nadaun 
jayu and 1/iohta villages m talul-a NUdairn from the Kotlehr jdgir 
and U.xhn villages in tahda Cotfehr. The only valuable forests in 

!■>»!,,jUia), and are mostly 

rid^ an, 1 ib^T ! '« 1 ' , ^ U .“ ,,d ?E b ~ k0 “ “»"bT between that 
tr e Vf 1 ‘° HtaiMB. | hero are now comparatively few 

disastrous *fire° T 1 n^' Bln 'hiring 'be last few years a series of 
areas 'IV f *i 1 ' ’' l ' ' r ‘"jured the stock in the principal forest 
thh „ !re. has resuhed in 87 demarcated forests 

occupying kitii *£* the va'hy '^the m'aiVmT'T^ f f* 

T J 0 f ;M W0 thfi ’ ** S 

fSKtit tbe c0ulltl 7 is much broken 

the Krilidhur ridge* which fi« e s In 8 “2^! C 7" W °, f ? hkb k 
of these hills is, a , in the rest of V,boo p**' 1 ! e g 00 ®™ 1 direction 
south-east To the wml, + i from north-west.-to 

the SotlngW or Ja!wl raLm " Ver tbo ^ “ ** * by 

out and descend from the centr'd" nr i wllic bspread 

and 4,000 feet high, to tht ite^ riv,T' r' 1 ' 0 ’* 1S , ,w tm * m 3.000 

The Dora Tahsil includes the Vi- -. UI i *[ Oistonceof about ton miles, 
on the right and left banks of 4 e Bats rivci^olm °t Golor .“ ml . 

Dera. The forests of this Tahsil miles below 

longifolia, or tbu aame specif mir.-i ? 0ltber pare Pintis 

O .jac.t.v mixed with various hardwood trees, 
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Kanora District.] Nilqntr and Edngra* [Past A* 

or pure hardwood forests. Most of the forests south of t be Beds arc 
of this latter description* The bamlxx> occurs in small quantities in 
various localities, but only forms regular forest in two places in the 
Dada Siba jdtjir: both these forests a re extensive and valuable. The 
sal (ahor l a i'olaisfa) is occasionally found to the south of the Buns, 
but does not grow to any size. Forest Settlement was commenced 
by Mr. Duff in 1874-75 with the object i f obtaining; fort*overmnent 
certain areas free of all rights of user in return for special concessions 
to be granted to the people : these consisted mainly in the promise 
never to close any more of the waste or forest land, and in an assign* 
meat of a share of the grazing revenue collected from the Gaddis, 
and of the general revenue from the sale <4 trees. Mr. Duff’s work 
resulted in the demarcation of 58 forests with an area of 8,777 acres, 
winch were afterwards declared received forests, while the sub¬ 
sequent settlement enquiries of Mr, Andos sou produced one demur* 
dated protected forest, with an area of 83t> acres, and a large extent 
of undetu&rcated protected forest. 

The NtSrpur Tahsil occupies the north-west of the Kungra 
District, and has the Lliamba State to the north, G nr da spur on the 
west, the Hosliidrpur District to the south, and the Dora and Kringra 
Tahsils on the east, Th© Clinkki river flows along its west boundary 
to its junction with the Betfs river, which forms the south. Iionndaiy 
of the TahsiL A high ridge, called the JBa-thuJhdr (5,000 feet) mul 
other lower ridges shut Ndipur out from Ghamku The country, like 
the rest of Kringra Proper, is very hilly, particularly towards the 
north, but becomes less so towards the south. The forests in the 
Nurpur Tahsil are of three kinds ; (I ) the woods of Finm Iraojifolia , 
which mainly lie in the northern part of theTidisil; (11) the bamboo 
forests, the principal of which arc found at Bhamtnl on the Cliokki, 
and at Tnlarn, on the read fiom Xurpur to Jawsili; and (8) the 
miscellaneous hardwood forests, which generally occur mixed with 
the above, and foim extensive ureas in the southern portion of the 
Tahsil. Forest Sett lenien t operations, similar to those in Deni, were 
commenced by Messrs. Hoc and Duff in lb7-, and resulted in the 
demarcation of 11j forests with an area of 9,402 acres, which were 
subsequently declared reserved forests under the Act. The regular 
forest settlement carried out by Mr. Anderson was not concerned 
with the villages in which demarcation hud been carried out in 
1872-74, but in the remainder of the Tahsil 82 forests with an area 
of 14,488 acres were constituted demarcated protected fwrests* ai d 
the remainder mi demarcated protected forests. 

The Kj'mgra Tahsil is Ijottndcd on the north by the main range 
or Dhdola Dhdr, on the east by the Falampur Tahsil, on tbe south by 
the Dora T&fasil, and on the west by the Xurpur Tahsil* Below 
the main range the country is, like the rest of the District, split up 
by a series of ridges, running parallel to the main range, with feitilo 
valleys between. The forests of the mum range descend gradually 
from the highest lying forests of aenurarpijulia^ Abie* 


CHAPir.C. 

POTCBtS. 
Di-ra TahffU. 


Mdqmr 
Tit tuft. 


Kiaer* 

Talj'il. 


CHAPILC 

Forests 

Knngra 

T*hrii, 


r^mnnur 

Tntmit. 


OeHci-nl ,1U, 
iribration of 
the 
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WrhLianrt; and Pi era Mwrititla, through tile woods of Qaernu inmna 
(ban)t to the jungles of i'iu»s, and miscellaneous hardwood 

species, that clot 1]C the lower slopes. Tho characteristic of the 
parallel ridges is, that on the northern, sides they are covered with 
forests of Piutut loinjifotia> and on the southern sides wit lx miscella¬ 
neous hardwoods. In this Tahflil them aie no reserved forests, as 
Mr. Duffs work was not extended to Ktfngra, Mr* Anderson’s 
forest settlement resulted in the demarcation of 68 blocks of protected 
forest, aggregating 71,612 acres, and a very largo extent of 
undemarcaled protected forest. Under the operation of Section 29 
of the Act, a total of 16,420 acres, from lxrth classes, has Ixeen 
closed to the exercise of all rights* 


The Palampur Tahsi] consists of a tract of country originally 
included in the Kimgru and Hnmirpur Tuhsils. It is bounded on the 
north by the Dhuola DMr, anil by the Chamba State as far as tho 
taluka of Bangtihal, where the boundary strikes off to the north of 
the high range, and takes in tho mountainous basin of tho source of 
tho Eavi river in Bain Bangui ial, and is conterminous with tho 
southern boundary of Lihul: on tho oust the boundary is formed 
by KviIn and Mandi; on the south by the Boas river, and on tho 
west by the Kringra and Dora Tahails. Tho forests are of very 
much the same class as in the Kihigra Tahsil, except that in Bangdlml 
snuiU areas arc found stocked with f'Vdruit drudm-a (Jtr/b}, where the 
Pin if* cfcthu (kail) and Qfierwttt d Ha fata also occur iti small 
quantities. The ml is found in the small forest of Andreta near 
Baijrath. There nro no reserved forests in this Tahail; the forest 
settlement of 1887 constituted 86 demarcated protected forests 
with an area of 25,450 acres, and the usual considerable extent of 
undema rented protected forest * 5,469 acres from both classes are 
closed. In addition to the protected forests there is also in this 
Tahail a large area of what may |#j called nnolasaed forest, which 
is practically under the same conditions as those undemarcated areas 
in the Nhrpur and Deni villages, from which lauds were taken to 
form the reserved forests. This area came into existence in 1363, 
when in order to induce villages to part with their proprietary rights 
in certain waste lands, which were required for sale to tea-planters, 
(ruAeminent agreed with the villitjeri never to close any iK>i r tiori of 

remaining waste. At the same time and for the same purpose 
Government also abandoned its forest rights in certain small areas 
known as torn muafl* : these latter are now the only forest lands in 
the District, not under the management of the Forest Department. 

Tho above descriptions of the forests in each Tahflil are lucidly 
summarised it. Mr, IP S. Hart’s Report on the Forests in the Kim^va 
Forest Division (§§13 and 14} Wicb , uns: _ ^ 


•> Tho Maying demarcated IM Fonato in the Kfogr* llllc | PlUslDlpur 
U "f8« 1 continuous Lluck from the Lliumbu boundary ua t | le K(at to the 

WAttRlied Iwtwotni llm ii.in Gang* and -Nigel mors on tlio east 'IV. ,.p 

thin watershed there is « largo nndctmrcaied area, then one demarcated fonat 
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then further extensive uudemarcatetT areas, and, finally, a continuous blade 
funned of two demarcated fareats, stretdimg eastwards to the Man di bonder* 
In the lower-lying country the demarcated forests occasionally furtn o ntinuoua 
to contiguous blocks of fair sins, notably in tlia Rihlu and Itdmgufli ihiyuft of 
Kdngru, in the Ckangur of l>cm and in the southern portion of Hamfrptn? 
(extending into the Lohfira and P&njat tap/ms of Hoshidrput*, and in the 
jjtusiiya T&hsil o£ that District) ; bat eke where they occur scattered over the 
country and separated from each other by cultivated lands and large areas of 
undemareated waste. In individual arena the demarcated forests T»ry from 
12 n> 10,205 acres* The total area of the tract over which the forests are 
scattered is about 2,G00 square unit's. 

« Thu annexed table gives the areas and cl asses of forest lauds in each range. 
In this table the results of the Forest Settlement operations for (lie Kftngnv 
jdgtet have been anticipated and the forest lands in these tracts shown aa 
protected forests. 


Rrmge, 

Keiorvea 

Oe ranrC* Uxl 

1 protected. 

mnri'alftd 
prowet* 
j shJ* 

Un- 

clnssi-4. 

Total, 

lIranit To-fcnt, 


No. 

Aorea. 

No. 

A mi- 

Acre** 

Acre?. 

Aona, 

Acrea. 

Kinftra ... 

+H ' 


•50* 

£4,007 

57,533 


123,135 

j 178,615 

„ DbirmsAte btn- 
nit'ipftlii v. 

*.. 


»S| 

31,5*3 

24,030 

54,630 

Dera-Hingm Dtelrict 

53 

0,634. 

t 

337 

L0.O26 

50,633 

) 

,, Did* sfb* 



G 

4,767 

SQt&W 

... 

35,432 

[ 20I,2B9 

(Icier jAtrir 



4 

2.243 

7,0K>f 

6N,*23 

0,300 

„ UaflliiArput Di«~ 
trie** 

Niirpar ... ... +.- 

1 a 

17,001 

..* 


■« 

105,014 

) 

16 

8,552 

0] 

J 4,448 
7N 

K.OJ0 

aeo? 

130,018 

130,678 

Fa tana pur Bno pi bat ... 


PM 

£ 

70*820 

24,898 

136,473 

| 120,473 

„ Pwpflr 

. . ■ 


m 

30,21> 

llnmfrpo r 


■ n 

n: 

17.033 

37,47-1 


64,50? 

> 

„ Kotlfhr Jij'ir 


r fc* 

24 

Ll>,730 

7t,0E£ 

... 

83,0*3 

[ 158,783 

1f SiiIihd 







20,601 

Acre* 706,037 
< r 1,2 44 sq. 
mi flow. 


* A portion of tbc Si Nil forost is inotodt'il ici tbo Kingra, raftee, wliilo tlio rcmiilider 

forw part Of thd miiuieipat farea-tH- 

ThO ana* given th tho table for tho doBinrcilid forest* Jiutp been Inked from the 
4-inch to tin* mile survey ■heel* Of from nrerk aOitomeolp gupplied by Lb* Surrey Dipartment, 
Th®fianrpa for tb« an<lcmaren.t*d pfoWttdand Iinolaawd foMta ire eslLmatea supplied hj 
thaGMl fttuboriiios, ■» bawd oath* Revenue Settlement butuuuemcntJ, and are probably 
filr from $ Count", 

" These figures give an exaggerated idea of the extent of the forested area 
in the District, but it most lie understood that a very considerably portion of the 
area in * forest 1 in the legal sense only. With tho except ion gf the Wired 
forests, the demarcated protected forests find the iHtuiji turesta in 1 iilampur, 
which lust am the actual property of the people, all wasteland in die District 
that is? not assessed to revenue is included in the legal dehnifion of the uiido- 
marented protected and unclus>ed forests, and nnich ol this kind is far from 
being forest in the normal acceptance of tho 1 13 rtn. Detailed descriptions of all 
the reserved and demarcated protected forests and notes on the morn important 
undoTuarcateil forests will bo found in Appendix I of Mr. Hun’s Report on the 
Kdngm Forests."' 

Tliis description is further illustrated by Map I. Having 
thus described the forests we may now turn to the history of their 
conservancy. 
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FoBEST 0OXSEBVANCY. 

From ancient times waste or forest lands were universally 
recognised as the pro forty of the M]A or of the State. The Sikh 
kdrddrst who looked only to squeezing as much money out of the 
country :is possible in the shoitest possible time, took no care of the 
forests, except where the timber was valuable, and so situated as to 
be easily exportable to the plains ; but the village headmen, who 
wei"o natives of the hills, maintained the old forest laws to some 
extent within their respective circuits. The rules which Mr. Bflitiea 
put into the administration papers, asserting the exclusive right of 
Government to sell timtor, forbidding the cutting of greenwood for 
fuel,* 1 * and making an order of the village headman necessary 
before timber could be felled for building purposes, merely maintained 
those pc it ions of the old forest laws which had universally survived. 
When Mr. Bailey succeeded Mr. Barnes as Deput y Conmdssionor, 
attention had been generally drawn to the destruction of hill forests 
which was going on owing "to the laxity of the system in force; and 
Mr. Bailey thereupon took up the subject, and drew up a code of miles 
m grater detail, which were sanctioned, and with modifications in 
13o0 and 1802 remained in force until the recent forest settlement. 
A detailed account of these rules is given in LyaU, § GO, 

The problem of bow' to reconcile the conflicting rights of 
Government, and of the village communities, was of no small 
difficulty, as Government while retaining its rights in all trees on 
waste land had conferred on the communities the ownership of the soil. 

gpon after reaching Ktingra Mr. LyaU sent up a report on forest 
questions, in winch he recommended that in course of settlement an 
attempt should be made to got rid of the joint property of the State 
and village communities m forest lands by an interchange, which 
would leave a portion of forest the full property of the State, and 
the rest the full property of tlio communities, TMs was tentatively 
approved by Government, and he was authorized to commence 
negotiations. After succeeding in some villages he came to a stop 
in taluk# Bamgiifion. The forests there are extensive, and the 
communities offered to surrender to the State large blocks if a 
partial right of pasturage therein was maintained to them, but 
without such concession they would give little, saying that their herds 
were their wealth, and that they wanted grass, not timber. Mr. 
Lyall asked and obtained permission to make such a concession where 
it appeared necessary. He next tried faKtka Wlam, and was here 
met by a new difficulty. These villages had formerly had dealings 
with officers deputed to secure waste lands for ten -planters ; they 

m An exception to tbiarule, forbidding %bv cutting of green wood for fart b»s 
til'Tti.vfi Inject allowwl in tbo «ns?e of wedding* ami funem!* , In Native 

States, EVeh at Else present day, a man ’will fell ft tree in ilu> forest to famish wood for 
the funeral pile- Wills nut asking ftnj oiib’h 1-are and nn nuc will call him to account. 
On occasions of th« kind in cmr territory, tbo tambarddra permit lupHc&nti to cut 
From 15 to 25 loads of wood gratis- 
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| >k suspected that the land surrendered as forests would ultimately bo CHAP II.C- 
r ^dovotcd to that purpose, and demanded a pledge to the contrary. Forests. 

. The Commissioner of the Division was entirely opposed to yielding nigtory of 
to this new demand, and recommended that these negotiations should forest con- 
bo abandoned, the question of right to the soil re-opened, and a part £"££7 in 
of the forest authoritatively declared to bo State property. I bus 
tho proceedings wore brought to an untimely end. A few forests in 
Kangra Proper, and a largo number in Kulu, which had boon specially 
| solocted for transfer to the Forest Department, were demarcated, 

| ' but with this exception the results may bo said to liavo been nil. 

\ Finally in 1881 it was decided that a regular forest settlement of 

' tho whole District should be taken in hand. Mr. A. Anderson was 

| placed in charge and ho completed the settlement in 1887. U) For 

various reasons sanction was not accorded to his proposals for 
several years. At length in 1897 tho Forest Record of Rights was 
after various alterations approved and rulos were issued under tho 
- Forest Act bringing tho whole forest area of Kangra, with the 
v* exception of tho forests situate in the four jdgirs of Goler, DiidaSfba, 

Nndaun and Kotlehr under tho operation of tho Forest Act as either 
demarcated or undcmarcatcd forests. In 1899-1900 a similar forest 
settlement was mado for tho jdgir forosts and rule3 drafted which 
aro still under consideration. 

^ The 69 Reserved Forests, only 18,186 acres, aro tho absolute pro- Forest right*. 
y perty of Government and free from all rights of user, except a few 
cases of minor rights of way and rights to set nets to catch hawks 
during tho cold weathor. For the demarcated protected forests there 
was a special enquiry, and the rights in each forest were recorded 
and can be found in detail in the original Forest Settlement Report. 

No such record was made for the undemarcated protected and un¬ 
biassed forests, the rights in which aro governed by tho rules notifiod 
in 1897 and described below. Moreover no rights were recorded in 
tho so-called trihais or closed areas as will appear from a subse¬ 
quent paragraph. 

Tho following is a summary of tho legal results of the Forest • 
Settlement:— 

, \ I. Tho Forest Record of Rights was prepared for tho purposes of 
Section 28 of tho Indian Forest Act, VII of 1878, under Punjab Government 
Notifications Nos. 207 and 208, dated 27th April 1885. This Record was 
sanctioned by the Punjab Government in 1807. 

(1) For An exhaustive Accoont of tho detail* of the Forest Sett’omont operation* reference 
mnit bo mado to Mr. A. Anderson's (now tho Hoo'blo Mr. A. Anderson, C.l.fc.) Foroat Settle- 
, meat Report of 1887, which contain* (i) a history of the Kingra Forests after tho rovised 
. Revenue Settlement (§§2—4) : (ii) an accoont of tho principle* on which the present demarca* 
y* lion was mado in each Tahsil, (§$S — U) : (Hi) the reason* which necessitated tho protection of 
tho undemarcatod waste a* well a* tho demarcated forests, tho rights in both being identical 
with the exception that waste land cannot bo broken no for cultivation in tho demarcated 
forosts (§§ IS— 19) : (hr) an account of the rights in tho forosts of both classes (§§ SO—03) : 

(») an account of the rights in tho jdijir forests (§§ *>4—70) * (vi, an account of tho Gaddis* 
rights (§5 80-91) : (rii) 0 r the right# of tea-plantors (§$ 1)2—105); and (rui) of the DhanasAl* 
municipal forests (§| 106—110). 
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II. Tho provisions of Chapter V of llie Art wore appltod to tho 
demarcated protected forests in accordance with Section 23 of the Act 
by Punjab Government Notification No. 57, dnt**d 26th January 1897, 
which contains a statement of the areas demarcated in Kdngra Propor. 

III. The provisions of Chapter Y of the Act were applied to the 
undemarcated protected forests in accordance with Section 28 of the Act 
being made applicable to all forests and waste land in Kdugra Propor 
upon which the trees had been declared in tho Ue/enuo Settlement 
Records to belong to Government (except the scheduled lands) by 
Punjab Government Notification No. 58 of 26th January 1897. The 
scheduled lauds wore 


(а) . 

( б ) . 
( 0 . 

(d). 


(«)• 


The demarcated protected forests. 

Land recorded as village site (dbddi). 

Lauds included in the jdgirs of Goler, Siba, Nddaan, and 
Kotlehr or under the management of their Rajas. 

Tho kharetars or bay-fields in tho 6 villages, 

Kalet, Salob, Aria, Rangiar, Dehni, and Raipur, ) 
in Pilsmpor Tuhsil. ' f 

The forest and watte lands (including Reserved. ’ 

Forests) in 67 villages of Tahsils IYvlampur, Nur- e 0 


pur and Dera. J 

IV. Unaer Section 29 (a) of the Act 62 kinds of trees were declared 
reserved in tho forests declared protected under tho above Notifications 
(Nos. 57 and 58) by Punjab Government Notification No. 59 of 26th 
January 1897. 

V. Under Section 29 (5) of the Act 321 trihais in the three Tahsils 

„ . „ „ ., .. . marginally noted were closed, for a maxi- 

. 155 mum period of 20 jears, by Punjab Gov- 

PiUmpur . lot* crnmuut Notification No. 60, dated 26th 

ll amir pur . W) January 1897. (1 > 

VI. Under Section 75 (c) of the Act rules for the preservation, 
reproduction and disposal of the trees on the scheduled lands (which, 
though grown on private lands, lmd been declared iu the Land Revenue 
Records to belong ti Government, subjoet to tho recorded rights of 
agriculturists) were promulgated by Punjab Government Notification 
No. 61, dated 26th January 1897. The scheduled lands arc, (i) the 6 
villages of Palampur Tahsil referred to in 111 (d) above, and (ii) the 
67 villages of Palampur, Nurpur and Dera Tahsils referred to in 111 (e) 
above. 


VII. Under Section 31 of the Act roles for the areas declared protected 
forests by Notification No. 57 of 26th January 1897 and for the undemar- 
catod protected forests (Notification No. 58 of that date) were pro¬ 
mulgated by Punjab Government Notification No. 416, dated 14th 
August 1897. 

Tho following is a summary of tho most important rights of 
user recorded in the Record of Rights :— 

(1). Building timber .—This can only be obtained on the written 
permission of the Forest Officer and on payment of the fixed zuminddri 
rate for tho particular species required. The Forest Officer is guided by 
the rules, (1) that timber is only to be given ouce in five years ; (2) that 

(I) The list publiated^howaa total of 321 blocke with an area of 24,592 acree, of which 215 
equalling 21.S25 acre* aro included in demarcated foreata, and 106 equalling 2,707 acre# aro 
ontaido the limits of the demarcated areas . subsequent closure* hate increased (be latter to H7 
equalling 3,144 tm t, 







f 
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only nup tree is to h? (riven for each rupee of rpvemie, with n maximum of 
25 traps of which not more than 10 shall bo chil i (3) that, timber is not 
given when tho applicant ha* already got available building in n. reasonably 
convenient lornlity, ami of sizo sufficient for lha requirements of a bmu} jide 
native agriculturist holding tin* land to which the right appertains ; and 
Anally that if the timber applied for is to be used on bide the limit of 
the village- hi which it is given double the ordinary rates shall be charged* 


(2). Timber For funeral and miirringo rites, fltid tho making and 
repair of agricultural implement:-!, including the necessary charcoal, fencing, 
&<\ To regulate this right tr< es have been divided into two classes, tho 
first cla^s comprising 62 specify and the second all other trees, and 
fiMn&ardira have been authorized to give permits for the cutting of second 
class trees us long as they are not required for building purposes of any 
kind whatsoever. When however 2nd class tree* am Tint available the 
[Juputy Commissioner may irive permission to utilize crooked and unsound 
trees of the 1st class, and tho fainharddra may give permits for their 
removal after they huvo boon marked by » duly authorized Forest official. 
Nineteen of the f!2 1st ela^s species arc, however, exempted from tho 
r t operation of this rale* 

It should be noted that tho permission of the l^mbarddr is not necos« 
Fury in the esse of wood required for burning the dead, sufficient for the 
purpose may bo cut and of any aperies except of the above-mentioned 
nineteen, notice of tho cutting being given to the rdkfui or other forest 
official within ten days. 


* 

y 


\ 


tl 


r 


(3)* Grazing — 

(a), Thu grazing of Gnjara.—This is only allowed in the particular 
ar+^as or Saunas in which certain (injurs have a grazing 
right under the records of right. 

(1), The grazing of Gaddis,—The record of tights divides the 
country into grazing runs, and details tho particular Gaddis 
that have the right of grazing in each, The movement of 
these men, on their way to ruid from their winter rens in the 
low-lying country to the bigli-lying summer pulure lauds 
across the Kringra border, is governed by tho rules that they 
may not halt their Hocks for longer than one night at any 
single halting place in any forest in which they have not a 
right of grazing, and that baiting places ahull be at least five 
miles apart, blit that they may halt two n ights at one place 
if there has bean heavy rain or if they have given salt to 
their Bocks. 

(c), The grazing of KhowntdAra and Harlan dries or right holders.-— 
This grazing is regulated in tho demarcated forests by the 
entries iu tho record of rights, and in tho undemarcated aad 
unclasped forests is governed by the rules that thu proprietors 
of the soil and the proprietors of cultivated IhiuI a&BCfised to 
revenue and their agricultural tenants nmy grass cattle kept 
by them fur their own domestic and agricultural [not 
including pastoral) purposes, and sheep mid goats. They 
may not however lease the grazing or give permission to 
others to graze, except in the 1 case of the owners of the soil 
in the protected forests in the Ndrpur Tiitatl and in muuza 
Boh of the Kringru T&hsil, who may tomse the grazing to 
non- right-holders within the nre&b of which they are owners* 


CHAP-IIC 
To rests 

Foruiii ri^hla. 
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CHAPU.C. (4). Lopping.— -The lopping of 18 spcclea is prohibited for any pnrposo 
p ~ whatever, but all other trees may bo lopped for fodder or for bedding anrl 
manure without permission, provided that the trees are not less than lo 
Fared inches in girth, that the branches cut do not exceed a finger in tiiicknefS, 

and that the trees are not lopped for more than one*half their height< 
The right of lopping m accordance with these rules is extended to (.injurs 
and Gmldis within tho areas over which Ihey have grazing rights, Gaddis 
However may only lop For kids, 

{5). New cultivation *—Is absolutely prohibited in demnrcated forests ; 
is permissible ill undemarcated protected forests with the permission of 
the Deputy Commissioner and in ungkssed forests without Htich permission- 

(fS), MiVcfl 1 Zftneottt.—Ail Lilian timber, stumps, dry fallen wood for 
fuel, dry standing trees of less than one Jidfk in girth, branches of dry 
standing trees over one hath in girth, leaves for tanning purposes, h aves 
of creepers for domestic purposes, frails, flowers, medicinal and edible 
roots may he removed without permission* Nothing obtained in the eit-rcisa 
of a right may bn sold or bartered or applied lo any hut the purpose far 
which it was acquired, ezeept that fuel at encamping grouuds, fruits. 
Bowers, medicinal and edible roots and leaves may he sold. 

Gnjurs and Gnddis have tho right to collect dry fallen wood fit only 
for fuel from the areas over which they have grazing rights. 

In n protected forest which has been burnt, no timber or dry standing 
tree tnay he removed without a permit. The rights of user are subject U* 
tho conuition that the right-holders hlmll bo responsible for the pay of the 
rakh&R of the format in which they have rights* 

Government has given to the right-holders ft half share of all revenue 
derived fiom the sale of all trees nt z&minrLiri rates, and a quarter shore 
of tho price paid hy traders and others who have no right to timber: 
this share is distributable es follows 

3 annas to the famiiarefer. I 2 annas to the jjflftnirL 
3 ditto raW1 | 8 ditto khewatdurs* 

The grant was made to secure tho co-operation and u-siatunco of 
the village communities in the conservancy nf ihc fomt* i-ide Forest 
Settlement Report, § t)l)* It is presumably revocable in the event of such 
co-operation and assistance not being given. 

Samrcw' 3 % It is difficult in the extreme to sum up the position of the 
fore&te in Kungra Proper, but the general results of their settle- 
ments may be summarised thus;—With certain exceptions, the 
whole ol the land in the District which is not the private property 
of individuals, is the property of the village community (that is to 
say, of the proprietory body of either the fika or the ma uzh) but 
the trees on such land are the property of Government. In Kiirpur 
and Dm Tahrila, the zaminddr* suiTendered their rights in 
certain forest areas, which were then made reserved forests, in 
exchange for certain concessions made by Government in adjoining 
forest areas. 

From the point of view of their conservancy the results are 
thus summed up by Mr* G* S. Hart in Section 24 of the Report on 
the Kangra Forests: — * 
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(f From the fcr&tt romi oF view the result of the Settlement?, with their CHAF-II.C. 
muss of complicated rules and eonc&^ioiM, can hardly be considered a? uJte- ? 
gather satisfactory. With the experience now available it seems that, * 

failing the possibility e! Sir J, Lynil’s scheme of separate Government and Summary, 

village forests which would have done away with the joint ownership of 
Government and the village communities, tha interests of forest conservancy 
would have been better served by the original scheme of alternate closure 
of the waste hi thirds. There is no intention of animadverting ou the work 
done in tlie course of the Regular Forest Settlement* The mischief wad com¬ 
plete long before that Settlement commenced, and any criticism made most bo 
mainly a^ the us pci tse of ihe Forest Officers, who, over 30 years ago, made 
and supported fjStleineute which resulted only in acquiring as Government 
proper!v small areas, many of which were already dosed to all rights, at the 
expense of important concessions entailing the impossibility of adequate forest 
protection over the remainder, atid by far the greater |jortion, of the tracts 
affected. The chief defects in the Sctthnnent, which it appears to be possible 
still to remedy, are the absence of resirictions on the iinmbei of ctittie, other 
than sheep and goats, allowed to gnixe in all classes of forests, except the 
reserves, and on the sheep and goats also in the iniclaased forests; the absence 
of satisfactory arrangements for closure and for the control of timber to be 
given to the right-holders for the satisfaction of their rights, other than for 
building purpose?, and, finally, the present possibility of the acquisition of new 
rin-lits to the unlimited grazing of cattle, other than sheep and goats, in flat 
protected forests, and of all cuttle in tho unckssed forest?, by the purchase of 
cultivated laud in any right-holding village, JJ 

As explained in §60 of Mr, Lyalin Settlement Report, ok«dj««, 
hihais or closed areas ware demarcated in 1850-60 in Kfingra and 
U anrirpur (including Kotlehr) ond in part of Dent* These trthais 
remain in Knngia, Harafrpur and Kotlelu- as they were originally 
formed ; in Dora they were either included in the reserves formed 
in 1875 or were given up, and in this itihsil, as ui Niiipur w bt'io 
triha is were never formed, there are now no such closed areas. In 
Mr. Anderson’s demarcation as many trihais as possible were in¬ 
cluded in the larger forests taken tip. Some of tho Irihais & re very 
small, and not a few of them are almost bare of trees ; but they 
were retained and considered demarcated forests. 1 hoy have been 
closed so long that the people are now put to little or no incon¬ 
venience, or at. all events do not- consider their closure a? a hardship. 

Moreover, in many places they ure of real use to the ucighbouriug 
villages, as fodder reserves, for the grass is sold year by year, and 
the people have become dependent on ilos supply of luddot. lis 
the notification of the demarcated protected forests these closett 
forests were all included, A special record of rights was not 
required for them, as no rights exist except the one light to lceeiye 
tlitj sale-proceeds of nil grass sold, and this right is provided for in 
§ 31) of the Records of Rights, where it is laid down that when any 
areas are closed against grazing, the whole income from the sale of 
grass will be given to the village communities. I his applies to the 
existing hlh rri? and t\U» tn all aiviw wldfli may hereafter he rinsed, 

Mr, Anderson's Forest Settlement up^Ltious did not extend 
to Chota and Hara Bungfluil. A separate enquiry has smee been 
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rnufle and its results published in 

Kos, 54 to 59, dated Gth Feby* 1904. vwo Diocfcs, with an 
niea of 714 acres, have lx*en declin ed t i be demarcated protected 
forests, while the remainder of the waste is undemai'cated protected 
111 - c Settlement* The demarcated forests have ljeen 

closed to the grazing of sheep and goats for 20 years, and a set of 
rules issued to gown the management of lx>th classes of forests* 
I hose rules do not materially differ from those previously published 
m Aotn. 410 of 14th August 1897, 

fomtil%r Rn tt i *! e fou y forests ill the Jaswiin country, that is, in talnk-J* 

•ppti&tiii Jiiuoha, biirhj and Gangot of the Dora Tali si I ’in which the soil as 
lIS!?? Hr f aB c belong to Government; they are named Siintolii 
I m i\sun f SaddflWan and Bakamr; the two first contain chU pine aud 

young $41; tho two last bamboo, dh&n, kaiwtf, <fcc* Tin > wura 
demarcated a* Government rMshy Mr* Christian, Settlement Officer 
of Moshmrpur, but immediately afterwards the tract was transferred 
to the Kangra District, and the eottbrnent completed by Mr. Barnes* 
ino demarcation was not undone, and the land was described in the 
records as Government property, but this was qualified by tho 
tecognation of pert ain right* of common belonging by custom to tho 
mm of the surrounding hamlets. There are one or two other 
emaicated forests of this kind in (alula Mahal Mori, which arc of 
small extent, and contain only poor bush and jungle* 

, . ,J lie Gol0r io] 4s four forests, which he keeps as shooting 

Iff 1 • ‘ P^ 1Tes; J 0 grazing is aDowed in them except with hispermission. 

f , s nfl ^ * L11 decided that these forests including the soil belong 
o OAerument only, and that, while the fbijn imty continue to 
extreme ills old privilege of game preserving, he baa no other rights, 
I laj same may be said of the forest in the Ntfdatm RtSia’s Metr* 
i? Urt m t^ ores4 ni ^ l0 Kutoeh fli«ju's jtUjir known as the Nifg 
SW*.hfe 68 . 40 the There are six demarcated 

forests m the &iba jetgir j the Raja has the management, and pays 
! *£• of P«^a to Gmrusart. A v,,y S , 

Kot r :w, mi ,egErd 10 tLs -.. 

ixouenr, whicb, during revision of settlement, were assigned in 
Hosbrirpur. k villager formerly held in 

i ht Settknie'it ^((uiry included the Oder, D/vd^Siba, Nddmut -ind 

viL^^ r ' i Ul tbu twu ?°™ v lhii four m] 4 si* blocks demarcated tumiv 
j u Kiitl.OiV' , - l,J M ) V| ' U ‘ ,l -‘ Ea 'iud. Ijj Xiidiu.u ii*• 111.*jt'jjirealii>ii wiu«i i •• • • • j |,. U( | 

m 23 bluckw were marked olil on the uvouud ,mJ it ** l * u 

npi.'ly Chapter IV of the Act to.II the dcnSr^w Jd c.S 8 ^ f 

sis its the test uf the Dirftrhr >•», f t u*. untreated and on demarcated, 

' ^ G — 


i 

ici 


M| 


>i . ,—inur ahii, ^ or tne 

fa. C r 11 w < i*« t****** 

undersEwd that this ennoirv j* anum?? ' airJ wi» neteeaury* it I 

l y 14 ccwptotion Blld ,hat ihc f u „ atfi „ 
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shortly be bn night undar Chapter IT of (.lie Act, and i^pecfal rules lulled for 
their in linage meat. The actual management of the forests is in the ham!* of 
the jiityirdar Ithi&s, anil the conditions between Government and the Ihijis will 
In? found printed in the record of rights* and so need not be referred to mdetail 
It will I its sufficient to note that the Raij&a sire bound by the general directions 
issued by the Forest Department* and that cite sales to traders are limited* 
in the case of trees, to steins previously marked, m the case of bam boos to 
numbers fixed* aud in both cases to rates approved of by the Forest Officer, 
The shares of Forest revenue taken by Government are* in Kotlohr* one quarter 
of the total revenue from dcnitcrcated and undomarcated areas without deduct¬ 
ing the cost of administration ; in DitUrSlba* ono-lmlf uf the revenue from 
the demarcated ureas only, after deducting; the cost of administration; in Goler 
and Ndd&un* one-half the total revenue without deducting the cost of ad min m - 
Innion, excepting the revenue from die sales of gnu** from trihai# and from 
the Gaddi grazing fees* which are retained by these two Itijfi#. 

The legal position in those jag us Is still further complicated by the condi¬ 
tions of the Land Revenue Settlements* AI r. Humes’ original Settlement 
included only the khtUsa (ikii» and made no reference to the ownership of trees 
as. at that time all pine trees were held to belong to Government, even if 
growing in cultivated lands ; moreover* no measurements were made* only the 
names and estimates of tho ureas of the various plots being given* Sir J. 
LytiH’a lie vised Settlement did not kumh the jdgin * and so it wan, not until 
the present that i\Jr* Barnes' original Settlement of the khdlta tikds was 
revised* or that any Settlement at aU took place in the jdgir iikda. As the 
ownership of the trees growing in tlie waste or forest land Inis now been 
declared to be vested in Government* :itid as all the most valuable forests in 
Kotleiir* DaiLi-Siha and Golur have been demarcated* this question of Settle* 
ments will not have much effect on forest maiuigotoent in three three jdgirs. 
Rut in Kadanu the case is different,, Before any system of forest man age men t 
Cun be attempted* it is necessary, obviously* to know the ureas on which the 
trees belong to Government, The answer to thU question cannot be given 
until the Forest Settlement is published* for there is no demarcation* much of 
what appears to be forest bud has bean attested to a small revenue in the 
present buttlemem, and as there was no Revised Settlement* the solution 
applicable to the rest of the Kingra District* namely* that if the land was 
assessed to revenue in lIiq Revised Settlement the trees belong to the owner 
of the land* and* if not so assessed* to Government* cannot be applied 


Section D-—Mines affd Minerals- 

Valuable tnetal ores arc known to exist in the Kangra liiU^ UJ 
but the scantiness of the ore* and, where this does not exist* 
difficulties arising from tbo want of means of carriage, and scarcity 
of fuel in sufficient quanfcitiea hi the immediate neighbourhood of the 
works, have formed hitherto an effectual bar to the prospect of 
working the mines with profit on a largo scale, lion is the metal 
most widely found 3mt oiua of nntiTUtniy, lend and copper arc ako 

(U Aa to meeds of K£!u, Lihul and SpUl avu VuL II* Fart II (p. lyj, Fart III* 
p> 7) imd Port IV (p- 7Sh 
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present* Gold too is found in small quantities mixed with tho 
sand of tho Boris* Coal, or rather lignite, is also found hut in 
in&ignificant qunlitities . 

TJjo river Ul in the valley of which the oix) is found rises in 
Bara Bang£hal, and flow® in a south-easterly direction, parallel to 
the main ridge of the mountains and falls into the Beas above Mandi. 
It is separated from the rest of the Kangm District by a lofty spur 
which mas down from the main ridge of the mountains* Over 
Tls. 2,400 wore spent by the District Board in 1 882 oil importing some 
machinery and on making a road over this spur, but the road was 
never completed, and the machinery was eventually sold for a song* 
For several years past the outturn of the mines has boon practically 
nil. From inquiries which have been recently made it seems pretty 
certain that it would not pay to work the mine*. Not only are 
there the difficulties of obtaining fuel in sufficient quantities and of 
transport,, but the great improvement of communications in the 
Punjab generally has made the import of iron into the District much 
easier than it was in former days and the local price of iron has 
decreased considerably. Attempts to work these mines by means 
of machinery procured at some cost have l>een unsuccessful to far 
owing to these unfavourable reasons combined; and the disappearance 
from the neighbourhood of the low caste fohdrti has still further 
lessened the chances of tho mines being worked at a profit* C1> 


Sandstone of various degrees of hardness, and suited for building 
purpose?, is found throughout the District* In the mti&amorphio 
strata of the upper Kangm range limestone is found in groat 
abundance, and a rock that represents or is associated with the salt 
rock of the neighbouring State of Mandi can be traced over the 
border from that State into Kangra* In the schistose strata of the 
same range the well-known slates of Dharmsala and Narwana are 
found. These are more siliceous and harder than Welsh slates, but 
are all that could Ixj desired in point of feasibility. Being almost 
crystalline in structure, they are too coarse for many purposes to 
which slates are usually applied; but in point of durability they are 
superior to Welsh slates. European capital has been applied to 
working slates at Kaniurn, and tho Kangm Valley Hlate Company 
now carries on extensive operations under tho management of Hr. 
Seale, and provides employment for a largo number of labourers and 
pack animals. There are three other quarries being worked, one by 
Hr* W* Ballard, and the rest under native management, but their 
operations are as yet very restricted. Thu number of slates fold in 
1902 were from the Kanrira quarry 914,370, from the Dh arms da 
40,193, from the Narwiina 63,220, from the Karon 800, and the 
receipts were, respectively, Rs* 61,884, Rs. 1,600, Ra, 2,040, and 
Ks. 40. These receipts show a very considerable increase on those 


<0 A full Acc>«nt of |3>« in»i miniM nm| thu ntL^inpU n 
io W* fin* Edition of thu Xd^ra Qv**tt**r, p™ ij!!!8 *££2™ 7 

Mr. M a^uriiLt: u J & flop. on tfa« F*(TBgill0u Keiaqrcc* at the Disti-int r 1 7 ^ f f 41 ? 
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for 18S3 which wore for the sumo quarries, res|>oetiYely, R-^ 12,17 
Rs, 1,850, Es. 1,000, audRs. 40. These slater me largely used for 
roofing in the District, and large quantities are exported to IloBhitfrpar, 
Jullundtiv and Garda spur Districts; the industry is greatly hampered 
by the excessive cost of pack carriage* 

Th the neighlxmiiiood of Jawnlamukhi, a town situated 
twenty-two miles to the south of Kangra, there occur, at intervals 
extending over some thirty nrlos, she mineral springs issuing ftom 
the southern base of the range of hills known by the name of 
Jawalaiuukbi. They contain a considerable quantity of cldoride of 
sodium (common salt) and iodine in the form of iodide of potassium. 
A good account of tho springs, given in Punjab Product*! is here 
extmeted 


“ In proceeding by order of their respective position?, and taking for 
starling point the limit* 1 of the Jaw&lamnkhi Valley, do turally formed by 
an elbow of the Befo near K&bnrn, the salt ieduretted springs are placed 
iu the following order; 1st, Kupera ; 2nd, JawAla (two springs) ; 3rd, 
Jawfitamakhi ; 4th, Nagm ■ and 5th, Kmiga Bnssa. The first three are 
situated nt equal distances of nba-nt rmir miles one from the other, the 
fourth at about three miles from the third, and the fifth at abnet twenty 
mile* from the fourth. In general, the greatest uniformity exists in this 
range of hill. The argillaceous mnrls alternate towards the superior part 
with a rough and friable micaceous sandstone j and nt the inferior part, 
with a sandstone also micaceous, harder, smaller groined, and of a 
lilEiifell colour, held together by a calcareous cement. After this comes the 
same sands tone, in which are embedded a few stones of variegated 
grit and micaceous sandstone, and next to it a scanty calcareous formation 
in the state of travertin > at last, on nearing Kaiigra, and leaving the 
springs, [here are bohib eon glome rates, compost'd of granite, of miaa 
schists, of quarts, and of variegated sandstone, also bound together by 
a calcareous cement, alternating at first with the grit, and afterwards 
forming whole beds hy Themselves. The natives of the place affirm that 
the snline matter in the springs became more abundant during the rains, 
and that it yielded them a Largo quantity of suit. The saline springs 
contain, in 100 parts, the following- quantities of fixed matter;— 


Kcpkea 


3 A iV-iLA ... .» 

Jmyala, 2«n spring 
JawIlamd*®! 
Kagia 

Kasha Bab ha 


220 

263 

2-40 

2-28 

2-22 

2-32 


"The temperaLure of the fitst spring taken on tbs 10 th December 

1854, at 7 o'clock a ar., was 07° Fahr., the air 51-30, difference U'iQ. Tina 
sprin- issues from a hole made by the natives iti the hard gnt. It does 
not appear very abundant, because its issue is evidently impeded by the 
anrroSdiDg rocks, which prevent ana from u-hcct fining the real volume 
of its water in a given time. All the water from the five bpnnga after 
having undergone slight concentration by being exposed only tor a tew 
hours to I he open air, is purchased by Wirw at one anna per seer, or 
exchanged for the same value io flour, &c. Thehvelihoodof the naUvoa living 
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in the vicinity of these springs is chiefly earned by tbs trade. They are 
convinced, and tell tlmge who qnestion them, tb*bthe wnlercontains »n 
eflicacioas principle which promctis the cure of goitre. The following 
table shows the produce yielded by Uui saline iutlnn tsed spring*. 

u Ati excavttiion is shown in the neighbourhood of ihelmnant anrtng 
said (o have been made by Edja JWfir Chand in a fruitless attempt to 
reach the beds of fait lu which the sources of these spring were supposed 
to he ' i — 

ANALYSIS OF WATER FROM THE SALINE SPRINGS. 


Name of ipr’tifl. 

Parts af 
watar^ 

Silt, 

Ill'll DO. 

Ff],atm1cnt 
in ioduretof 

puLufillltH. 

ftupem 

...f 

1QOO 

23 

0-0789 

0*1063 


i 

45*454 

1000 

3-8B19 

47818 

Jawila „„ 

J 

3‘QOO 

3d so 

0-00324 

012373 


l 

3S’O0O 

1-000 

3-5 J 33 

4-00EJ5 

Jn-Wila, 2nd Spring IH 

J 

iw 

34 

01>7 99 

0*1052 


( 

41-880 

1-000 

3*495$ 

4*3833 

T fuvii Earn nidi E 

J 

1000 

S£-eo 

0-0790 

0-1052 


( 


1000 

36040 

4*0140 

N%J» . 

...j 

1000 

S«0 

CMWM 

0*12273 


l 

45'04 5 

1TO0 

4-200 

6-5282 

King* Bmki 

J 

fooo 

2ao 

009324 

013273 

- 

l 

43 478 

1-000 

40539 

G-3S60 


Hot g^rine af 

MlaasS?^ 35 ^"" 8 ^*^ 

"This hot spring is situated about a mila from th A wilt.,_ fe , ,, 

{,mf a"T^ T 6 ' 1 Tte t:: ] i 

hdl}, the hills often precipitous but of no great nhit.itJ "2? 

formation is a siliceous stratified eaadfltono - som/rkM,! , ( 1 ? hei f 

d ""- W. ** ere very much brake* c’p/cXb 
are very venous, giving rise to the character of '.he Jontra- Tk r™ 
Hiiir bere enters tho Lilia (known ns the Jidni-iub Ljiu .„ P' * ,10 . G “] 
hank the hot spring rises! There is a ofSsSt^ 1 ,^ **£* 

right hank, from which the hil] rises steeply Tim £, • il -' rl "S |I|B 

h-ight of sheet fire feet from this flat anrfaee fl^t^"^ “? 0a at u 
At some previous period, the hillside at this spot h„„ been®Wd^'tw^ 1 ’* 
mnaonry, and a hur n t earthenware P i r( s j ^ fa ce« with stone 

water of iho spring flows. A covered till i}lT 0 D S^ »Wdi the 

a etoiw tank receives the falling watervvl/i '-'h flV P1 ”-* uU tlw B]ior * and 
an in cb-aud-a-half in diameter, bat with no foice or ***** ° f aWt 
budt a masonry residence rtnmediateiv above th„ J f’ A G,,B4| n hns 
priest to tbe local divinity of the «pot. * Jt! poroli, and officiates as 
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“ The time of inspection of the spring was an the 1 1 th December JSH3, 
between noon anti one o'clock f.m., when the following temperatures ivoro 
recorded — 

Temperature of air ... ... ... ... ... 68° F. 

Do. of ordinary running water ... ... 58° F. 

Do. of hot spring * B ■* ■ r * A * ■■ 105° F. 

" This water possessed nothing peculiar either in stndl or taste, its 
temperature alone being the only remarkable fact. J l is probable that 
there would be a larger outflow, were the spring free at its orifice, but ns 
stated above, it Iieis bean built up with stone. 

“ The chief idea connected with the spring appears to be a religions 
one, and any advantage to bo derived from it is supposed to he supernatural, 
and not duo to the physical or chemical character of the water. Hence tho 
presence of the Gosriiu, 


f< The chemical analysis account is as follows :■— 
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There ig another hot spring at LansiU in tho Pdlampur Tabsi], 
12 miles from Piilampur, called Tatwnni (a contraction of “ tatta 
pani' f ), a fair is held here on the Kirjula Ikadshi, which ia numerously 
attended. A bath in the spring is said to bo good for rheumatism. 


The thermal springs of the Krilu Sub-Division are described in 

Voh II, Part II, 


Section E-—Arts and Manufactures* 

There are no factories in the District except for tho manufactures 
^ of tea; these are all worked with native labour, generally with a 
f European at the head of each factory; in the larger factories steam- 
power is being superseded by water-power. An account of the tea 
industry is given elsewhere. Among the class of artisans the sonars 
or goldsmiths of Kdngra are skilful workmen, and possess the art 
of enamelling colours on gold and silver. The silversmiths of 
Sujdnpur also have a local reputation. The carpenters are generally 
/j\ well acquainted with their trade, but are not equal to the carpenters 
of Hoslnarpur and JuUufni$ur. The stone-cutters (bdtnihra) deserve 
particular mention. The hills abound in a line Band stone which is 
eminently adapted for building purposes; the forts, palaces, and 
temples which are thickly strewed over the country are composed 
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CHAP.II-E 1 of tbit- stone; and thus the bdluihras (from W ’■bone) are to be found 
in every town of note throogbout the bills* They are without 
exception the most idle imd dissipated set of people in the District ; 
they live from hand to mouth, spending in drink almost the whole 
of their wages, and seldom going out to work unless driven by actual 
distress* 


Aril and. 
Manufac- 
tnjca- 


Wrvoltpn in- 

(3 ELstrlclU 


The amount of cotton grown in iho District is small, and a 
considerable amount of cotton cloth is imported from HosbhSrpur 
and Amritsar* The Gaddis wear woollen coats and blankets of home 
manufacture. Nurpur was formerly the seat of a considerable 
manufacture of Kashmiri shawls and but the industry 

has now practically ceased. Lohitt arc still made on a small scale 
at Nurpur, and also at Inddura and Sujiiupur. 


Sir* Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, 
furnished the following note on some of the special indue trios of thu 
District for the Gazetteer of 1383-34 


“The art mauafftCtaroi of Kdogra nr« few. Nurpur has for years 
been declining tn importance us a Boat of pashmiim manufacture, which 
indeed would appear Eo be waning throughout the province. At Kritigra, 
silver ora aments* such as linger and toe rings, necklaces and ornaments 
for the brow* head and ears, connected by chains, are decorated with dark 
blue and green enamel. The patterns sometimes include figure? drawn 
with the Polynesian rud ericas which bi>cihs to characterise ull hill work, 
but the distribution of purts is very good, and there is a distinct and not 
xxnplqasing character in the work. It is not unlikely that at some former 
period Kdngra produced belter work than any now seen there. Kangra 
hi qalm is a phrase occasionally heard among native draughts men, who 
profess to bo able to distinguish the qalvi t — meaning touch or style in, this 
case — of a sort of school of illumination and picture-painting that is 
supposed to have flourished aL KuOgm. The enamelled silver ia now the 
only product that shows artistic skill. Tinsel-printed cloths urea speciality 
of the place, and they are certainly more neatly done here than at Delhi. 
Silver on Turkey red is the favourite form. III Kulu, Ltihul and 8pitt good 
worm blanket? uro necessities of life* nud they nro well made, but not for 
exportation. Many of the ornaments worn in these regions are iuterestinir 
from their strangeness, more than for any nrt qualities. Large lumps of 
rough amber and blue and white bends of large size uro strung together 
for week bees. The turquoise is the favourite stone* and sometimes largo 
ornament9, square in form, set with this gem in a pattern of chased or 
filigree silver* are met with. In one case each turquoise was curved into 
thu semblance of a Dower with silver foliage. The perak j 3 U[1 orD[l * 
which is d<i rttjtvT with the Tibetan women. It L a sort of queue of MD d 
cloth fastened into the back hair* and covered with turquoises , niBT1 *7 ^ 
£urfaee. It has been said that the eligibility of n mnrriti^, l.To' 5° l “ 
determined by the number and size of the turquoises on her n ^T ™T* 
addition to thn qatnc, woollen or silk is also intertwined with the 
in a long tail bueh brass work ns is wrought amiear* tn |L T V 
elementary. Neatly-made tobacco pipes in iron are not u.,?! mdfl 
thry have a decidedly Tibetan or Chinese air. If v Qt . , De °®iaon, bnt 
valleys at nil* they are probably copied from Chine - pf p( * la tllww 
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Punjab prepared by Mr, W. M. Ha iky, C. S., in 1809. Exhibitions 
wore? held yearly from 1878 to 188(i; and oil the death in 1879 of 
Mr* F. Halsey (who bad been one of the chief movers in starting the 
industry in its first years) his plant and interest wove taken over by 
the firm of Lister & Co,, who announced their intention of attempting 
silk culture on a large scale in the District, Disease however 
appeared among the worms due to overcrowding and want of care * 
Messrs* Lister, after heavy losses, had to retire from the field, and 
the industry is now extinct in Kiingm. 

There is a certain amount of glass mode, the Kungra httnch 
which, like that of Hoshiiirpur, is used for bottles, ifeo., beside® churts 
are made from a mixture of lac, charcoal and sajjL Soap is 
manufactured, both for local use and for exportation, in the towns 
of Hamfrpur, Dora and Nddann* 


CHAP.II.F- 

Commerce 
■iji'i Trade. 

Sciicaltira 


Section F- - Commerce and Trade* 


The staple articles of external trade are tea, nee, sugar, potato??, 
slates, wool, gin and apices* The trade in tea is specially treated npitnr « 
above. With regard to rice, see pages 127 and 128 above. It in LT1li1c+ 
Largely exported to Julhmdur, Amritsar, Lahore, Smlkot, Multiin, 
Rawalpindi, mid other towns. Thy usual mode of conveyance is by 
Camels, mules, or bullocks, which have brought up loads from the 
plains. No other grain is exported. Sugar (see p. 128 above) is ex¬ 
ported in small ipuintittc# from the Kiingra and Ntfdnun Tnhsils to 
Mandi. Potatoes (see page 129 above) are exported in largo 
quantities to Julhindur and other stations but the greater portion 
of the crop is retained for home consumption* Spice? of many 
kinds arc produced, and are exported to the plains. Opium is 
- produced exclusively in Kdlu, hut passes for the most part through 
* the hands of merchants, resident in Kangru Proper* 

From the wilder parts ^attn blankets, wool and ghi arc largely 
exported, the trade passing for the most part through the towns of 
Pulton pur, Xiirpnr, Kangra, and JawahmukhL Honey inidboes-wax 
are also expedited in large quanta ties to the plains. Broadly speaking 
i. however the export trade of the District is insignificant. 

1 The return trade with the plains centres fur the most part in 

Julhindur, Amritsar, PatLuinkot, and Hrahiiirpmv Hence are 
imported grain, cotton, Khewra salt, tobacco, keros ine oil and 
European piece-goods* Coarse Mack salt comes from Maudi; chants 
and pashm wool (through Sultanpnr in Kulu) from Ladakh and 
Yarkand. Borax is implied, lx)th for local use and for re-export- 
at ion, from Ladakh and Yarkand* 

A rough estimate of the total production, exports, and imports 
of food grains was framed for the Famine Report of 1879 ; and it 
waa stated (page 151, Famine Report) that while & lakh of nmunds 
of rice was exported, nine lakhs of wheat, maize, grain, and other 
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pulsos wore imported annually, the trade in bath directions l>eing 
with Ludhbma, HosMlrpur, Julltmdnr, Gurdispnr and Amritaar. 

The principal centres of internal trade are Kilngra, P&kimpur, 
Sujuupur Tim, Jawalanrakhi, Niirpnr, Gangtha, Dbarmsaln, Harl pur, 
and Bhawama. At all these places are permanent markets, in 
which the nonmil trade of the District is transacted. Much, business 
is also done at the annual fairs at Kuugra and Jawiil&mukhi. In 
addition to these fail’s, which are purely religious In origin, a 
commercial fair once of some importance was established at Pulampur 
by the Commissioner, Sir Douglas Forsyth in 1868 with a view to 
fostering the trade with Central Asia. The first year (1868) there 
were 19 YarkandiS present, bringing with them silk, charas t pashm, 
carpets, and ponies for sale. The fair was hold annually trill 1879 
when it had dwindled to a merely local gathering and was then 
abolished. 

Kungra is one of the Districts in which foreign trade is regis¬ 
tered. A clork is stationed at Sultan pur in Kiilu for the registration 
of foreign trade with Ladsikh and Yarkand via Lalml. Thu most 
important imports are ponies, borax, char as, raw silk and wool; the 
import of rough sapphires from the Zanskar mine, which was oE 
considerable importance for a few years, has been entirely stopped 
by obstacles imposed by tho Kashmir State. The chief exports are 
cotton piece-goods, indigo, skins, opium, metals, manufactured silk, 
sugar, and tea, and occasionally Jcorrins* The only important trade 
route is over the Kohtatig and Bsirahscha passes ; but a small trade 
in Balt and borax is earned on by the Spiti people with Chhumurthi 
and the neighbouring tracts of Tibet over tho Parang-1,a and other 
posses, and a small portion of the imported goods finds its way down 
to Kiilu. 


Section 6- Cleans of Communication- 


The Bests is the chief river of the District (see Chapter I, A.) 

The following description of tho passes over the three avoat 
mountain chains of the Kungm District is taken from Mr. LvalTe 
Settlement Report, Further in formation on tho Kdlu routes will be 
found m Fart II (Chapter IV, Section D) :— 


The only metalled roar] in the District is the Raugra Valiev cart 
read from Pnfhnukot to PiUampm-, of which a branch takes off at 
Nerti, near &hahpur, and runs to Dhurmsala. There is a daily Tons* 
scit i ce i n 1 sot h d irect ions con i «ec t ii i s Dharm sain nP i u „ * -?T 

tl* R.Uwir al l\.. I.Hnkot. 

on {uimietaHed) to Mandi and Kiilu. * ^ ruilb 


There is a good un metalled cart rend IW™ rr i v 
Der, Kd.gr, to diata.co 
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HoshiArpur to Mandi passes for a distance of 40 miles through the CHAPJl.fl 
aouth-eaet portion of the Bamlrpur Tahsil* a> The following aro ihe 

more important routes in the District: — 


Means of 
CoEDunijiici- 

lion. 


Route I.—^Patbanegt to Falaupcb and Dei arms a la, ite^u. 
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(2 miles by riding road) 
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Bouts II,—Palampoe to Maspi a Kb Kuur. 
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a# a 

13 


m* 

Urla 

- - i 

i#- 

13J 


IV. 

Drang ,.* 

¥ *• «' 

» » , 

12J 


V. 

i/anefr 

ft. m 

#■'* 

II 


or V* 

Kataula 

mm* 

. . c 

n\ 


YL 

iCibidi 

... 


8 

(Top of tho 
Dulchi Pass}* 

VII, 

Bijjaara (in Kuhi} .*, 

■ 1* 

..... 

o 


or ILL 

JTiaflinprj ... 


+ + + 

13 

* 

VI, 

Eil Badicdna 

+ « * 

■ a- a 

13 


V. 

Karann «** *.♦ 

* a ft 

a .a 

II 

(At Gth m, ero&s 
tho Babb a Pass)* 

YL 

Sulldnpar (Kdlu) ... 

ft a ■ 

a "B -a 

a 



Route III.— Djji«I'6AI*a to 

Pal ahpo a. 


I* 

PAdh . 

Al fi 

aai a 

n 


II* 

Palmnpnr ,,, 

**, 

vl + 

9 



SODTS IVh — DlTARMSALATO UpSUtAHfUB* 


I* 

Kaogra ... 

4 ■ a 

■ m m 

n 


II* 

Rdnital 


a a ft 

12 


in* 

Bern ... ... 

■ ii 

■a * 4 

13 


IV* 

B harw4i □ >tf ... 

a a « 


11 (Cross the Reds] 


(la Hoahisrpur District.) 


(Uoti—T k Stsgts printed in italic# nrn in Kwidi i^rritotj). 

There are Dftk Bungalows at all the stages, mentioned above, 
except Mator, Mabin, Diidii, and Ramp'd. There are however District 
Rest-houses at Diidh and Ranit^l, and there is a P. W. D. Rest- 
house within easy reach of Mator* At a very stage supplies can be 
obtained, provided due notice is given* 


<11 The Hatpirpur tenia is Wgelj used by frr*d«tt going from HoiMirpnr to 
Yirknnd. A a the rood ia [rwutnllr »tecp d It) phwsa Little hotter ttmn a truck, while 
the: Mandi Ucing&lowa are in bad repair and Irnrdiy furnished at nil; thii route- ia 
avoided by European travel ioru. The Hinges 1mm Ders Gopipur to Mandi are l— 
iawAlamuklii 10 m. i HAdatrn 9 ta.t Hmairpnr lb m. j G*rh & m. * Bb*mla 14 m, * 
G&Ima 12 in,; Mandi 12 m- 









m 

Kancba District,] 


Passes. 


[Part A, 


CHapjig, The beat ronte to Stmk lies through Mimdi (see route II), 
.Means of Suket, and either Bfliispur or SeunL There is also a ra »ite rid 
Ilimurpur and at least two from Kiiliu (See Part II.) 

L —Passes of the Outer Himalaya, os Duaola Dhae. 

1* Ktfngrdt Proper and Chumha^ in order from thus 

North-West. 


Prn^a i n 
thn Uhiofn 
DMr, 


Between Boh and Lrinodh tbo outer Himalaya or Dhilola Dhar 
divides Kangra Proper from Ohamba, and is crossed by the following 
recognized passes 


Name of PsiS, 


RlMitfT*. 


Bawir 

Mton 

Gijco aliaj Sag kf lath 
Uhfm BoL-irf, 
ludrar „* ... 

KnmJK kf joth 


Tori! 

Titjuijr.,, 
Sicighir 

Slitkiitu 

Wir4 +it 

SilroSi 


Bfrtwaom Boh, in Kin^ra, ami BnLaO f in Cbarubn, low and cut. 
Between Dir«nl and Pflttf, <saay. 

Between Kartiri and Kbit j one in It s rand nans ew hat 

difficult, niid danger a as. 

Between DHunxiBila and CtiLnoli. Early in the yoartfia Troien 
•now flunr lbn top lb rather iteep, o-tbonviio neay. 

Belwwti Kamarn, anti Cbbioji. Tht« paa* iy inid to bate been 
nntf Of the eoaicBi, and ntUrh Uied III old limes by far* ring 
band* from ftilfetr tide of the pauj banco tbff Bijfie of 
< Immba, &omu y ceu?rni: iohi ago,, mido It penal to nsn it, find 
tha lladdi* jhiU nndorttaad that its- lk is prohibited, 

Batmen Narwina nnd China-la, A high jm*a not praotla4&> 
(iii toward* iba autumn t only ttsed by * farr ihapherds. 

From I ho head of thu BAnjranga river, betwoon Narwfn* or Jiv* 
nod Trait, i. Very hlpb. but not difficult, 

From Kami I to Do wit Ruber high and riifllctilf. 

From Ban din to BAr* EJinso. Bather high and dUfauH 
J-_rom iaurcen of ll,o Awi, In Eandlij to B*rA Ifinao Eaay. 

!■ rom [jnodb to Bata BAnao ; [gtr and oaiy. 


Of the eleven passes, one, the Bower, can be crossed by unladen 
mule* or hill cattle; the others are only practicable for men, sheep 
and goats. All, except the Ton'll pass, which is used only by 
shepherds, are crossed in the spring or autumn by the Gaddi families, 
who make a practice of spending the winter in the Ktingra Valiev, 
l lie highest, the Lulaug, must have an elevation not far short of 
lo,U<Jb feet and the lowest of little loss than 13,000 feet. 

^-“‘Petive^n Pard and Chhotd Bunqdlml. 

From Lanodh to the point on the border of Kuln where it 
makes a bidden bend southwards, the outer Himalaya divides Bari 
{*£“ ^ rora k'hliuta Bunguhal, and is crossed by the following 


of Fail. 


Tlnhuir 

Banff ufaii Mnkorf 
Hakorl 


ElJ( 


Very high, bat incliuo on bath rid ej r rrfll | 11 _i 

■stes**- «“> w. cro “ ; “ 

Do. 
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Al l these three passes must exceed 1 o,0G0 feet. They are used CH AP H ,fl 
by the Kaneis of B&ngihfll and by the shepherds who graze their Means of 
flocks in BangiiliLil in the summer. They are closed for six or seven Conunnnica’ 
months in tho year by the snow* 

Pans* i n 
tho Dhicla 

o.^—B'-’hrcei* Chhotd Bangahal and Ktrfn, 

Between Chhota Biingtfhal and Kulu the Outer Himalaya is 
crossed by two passes :— 


Same uf Pats. 


BEiumi, 


Cot* [tnou ... ..Prom Billing in KoLli Sowir* to Kukri. In Kothf Ur<f%ng. 

except by shepherds, and TtTy difficuta until 
snow is well molted ; fttmat 15.000 feot, 

g£ r [ . . „ t From Mi]tin, in Kothf 9 o*'if, to Stunibug, in Kothf MittRorb. 

Optsn ffpm early in Muy, An wuy pus, about 14,000 font. 


In former days, when Bangnhal formed part of the Ktilu 
principality, communication between Kiilu and Kiingra was mostly 
earned on by the Sari Pass; the constant feuds between Mandi and 
Kulu obstructed tho lower roads. 


4 .—Between Mandi and KuliL 

Between itaudi and Kulu the outer Himalaya is a comparatively 
low range, wooded up to its summit, and passable at nE points except 
whore it runs into bare rock and precipice. The only passes which 
deserve to Ije montiouod are the Babbd and the Bujaum or Dulchl 
Passes, which have an elevation of 9,480 feet and 6,740 foot 
respectively, Tho old high road from Kdngra to Kulu crosses the 
latter, and new camel road from Mandi now crosses the Dulchl Pass 
and is open all the year round, 

II,—Pass on tub Bara Bangaeal Ridge* 

Tho Barn Bangdhal ridge, which divides Kulu from Bari 
BangnUud, can bo crossed late in tho year, near the head of Phijraro 
river, above Kotlii Kakri in Kothi Horan g, It is a high pass over 
17,000 feet but not especially difficult. Until Mr, Ly all had occasion 
to use it, to avoid a great detour in marching from Bara Bangwkal 
to Kdlu, it is said to have Ijeou unexplored, except by a certain 
Gaddi shepherd. Kt7i flin, or black ice, a name taken from a 
sheep-run on tho Bangahal side, is the name for the pass which 
suggested itself to the people who accompanied Mr. LyalL 















CHAPIIH, 

Famine- 

Puvfc* i n 
I Ei a DhagJa 

DLnr. 


To5k3i oj 
Part B, 


Tfllagmpi] s, 


ISO 

Kangea Distbici 1 *] Fost-aftIcet, [Pabt A 


IIL— Passes in the mid-Himaiaya. 
Between Ldhul and Bard BangdhaL 


S*MD 9 of Fas a. 


niK4BEl + 


Ata or Asikh* cniloil iti ibo Mwii EotM (jIM id Lihnl xm\ H*ji EmiRihuT. A difficult 
to Up* tbj Bifli Ban^Sbnl flddom. mod f probably nlKHat i 7,000 feet. Very iteep \ 

r I’asa. fresco (How on the LAhni (34&. 

Niljikr -» 1IK BetffMD tho rnvioB of that nutno which derides Kcthfa GkoadH 

and Ghnulit in Ufactl Mad Bnri XUegAhaL Ilu fiurdly o f ef 
> liL'L'n used, hnt ls fluid nob to be molt? difficult ' bnn ike Aft, 


The Post-offices of the District am under the Superintendent of 
Poet-officoi Julinndur Division. There is a head Post-cilice at 
Dhannsala, A list of the branch and Sub-Post-oftiees will be found 
ill Part B. 


An imperial telegraph lino connects Dharmsala with PsttMnkofc 
and with Pulampnr and Mandi» Telegraph Offices have also been 
opened at Nilrpur, Kangrn, Baijmith and Gopulpur in Kangra 
Proper and at bultanpur, Nagar, and Bajaura in Kdln* 


Section H-—Famine- 

Famine is unknown in this District* 














CHAPTER III—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A—General Administration and Administrative 

Divisions 

AH fNp 1 '» '“der tho control of the Commissioner 

of the Jnllundur Division, who fakes his work „p to DbanuX 

Deputy C^lm- the b0t " K . lthor : Tl " 3 District is fa chaige of a 
arST^. ■ ‘ Crc w, "" Ass ' st!,tlt Commissioner in 
Si n 1 n ,dl * Snb ?* ms,on - Thcre are e «™t> fabrifc, Ku'iuwa, 

Hamfrpur, Pulampnr, Knlu and Karaj; S 

v -urn . fi ?j s,x , 13 ln t ' llar £T ot a TahsiMnr who is insisted bv a 
Nnib-TahsiHar; the Saraj Tahsil is in charge of a Naih-Tafanldar 
with head-quarters at Banja,-. The Kiln .Sub-division assists of 
the Knfa and fairnj Tahsils. Tho tracts of Lnhid and Spiti are 
ominallyincludM m tho Kill a Tahail, but lire really administered 
by the Thnkur of Lflml and Noun of Spit, under tire di.ect 
control of the Assistant Commissioner of Kuliu 

DUtrl 1 !--" 11 th " B dtJacrilx ' d tho oJd functionaries of the 

!!?:H a T 3te ™ 'Thich seems to have boon originally adopted by 
the Rajas was the division of tho country into large vilhigea or 
HSft-f ° f , wh, ch had a numerous staff of offickL appmnted 
l>) the Baja and paid direct from his grainin' or treasury. There 
was a revenue agent or manager, called hy various names, such as 
la War, hah,,,, eime or p<fW; an accountant called **fl or 
IMma ra, a toimla or keeper of thegranary, constables, messengers 
" mT* w * to j» r »> , T*" 8 ktod of system still prevails in Chimba 
- Som “ ot H r neighbouring Hill States. In Mahal Mori there 

omL 1 tTl ° { !T ,aS r Wh ^ **? to haT0 bee ' 1 mUital T commandants 

of the local militia. In Kotlehr and Jaswau, besides the officer* of 

ha ™ 1,}t . had it3 «"* headman, who was called 
• tl - But there was no uniform svstem, at any rate, 

r ™v 'T*, T'? ? nou S h to '* •W**®'**'*. and no general 
niune In « htch all headmen of vdlagcs were known. 11 ' Mr. 'Barnes 

22“™“°™, uniformity, and appointed hmbartidn and pa bran's, 
ill?* st.ll regard themselves, and are regarded in their 

i nthtr «3 ofoeem of Government than as ropresenta tires 
ot tdc other proprietor. The pUtfeu-fe appointed, unlike those 
, plaitiB, were generally landholders and leading- men of tho 
\ n ^ , eir charge, Kdnungvx were only appointed by 

> tho emperors m those lahikas which they seized at one time or 
i no er as imperial demesnes ; though some of the Rajas seem to 

of two or three neighbouring circuits, so ufso it 

which hfl tt*i h«daimn ma ^ ^ T ° ^ ° r p ** 0i resilient in ill* circuit jj 


CHAP, 
III, A, 

General 
A drain is- 
t rat ion and 
A dm i ms- 
tffUire 
Division a, 

(lOTSlInneilt 

officials. 

Tail* 33 of 
FWf B. 


TOlng* 

officer#, 

L^&ll, § 15. 
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chap, 

III, A. 


General 
Adminis¬ 
tration and 
Adminn- 
triitive 
D: visions. 
The 
tkuMt, 


have employed similar agendo? in other parts of the country, 
under the atone of wazirs or frdiUt of tahtkas.*’ 

The rhautlhrU are agricultural officers instituted by the 
Muglials. They are found only in those districts which were 
reserved as imperial demesnes. Their jurisdiction seldom comprised 
moie that, eight or ten Tillages, and in every talnfoi there wore 
several chaudhrua* 'J beil* duties wore chiefly fiscal. They were 
expected to encourage cultivation, replace absconding cultavatora, 
and provide generally for the security of the revenue. They were 
also entrusted with police powers, and were responsible for the 
prevention and detection of crime. Their emoluments were usually 
- per cent, on tho gross ptuducOj and sometimes tbo Government 
conferred a small jdgrr, Besides this, most or all of them held 
small iiicfintf or rent-free grants which were summarily resumed 
in the early years of English administration. Mr. Barnes left a 
memorandum advising the revival of these and in 1857, 

on Colonel Lake’s report, it was done, lmt no particular duties or 
defined jurisdictions were assigned to the recipients. Sir. Lyall 
appointed such of the rhandhrix as were men of note and lii flu once 
to Jill offices in his system of hofwdh, and as hi it#* It was 
decided in the Settlement of 18VJ7 that the inchnJdrs should not 
come under the same Land Revenue Rules as zaiM<£r$ t but that 
the grunts should l>c considered as hereditary in the family if 

thoie is any member of it fit to render assistance to tho Distinct 
authorities. 


ifliwftrfi o f Regular Settlement these chanflhrtm had almost entirely 

os "^' Ljoir prestige and influence u but, 1 wrote Mr. Barnes, “tho 
vkatitiltH* of btluM Maura, jmgmia Ndrpur, another imperial 
appanage, are a remarkable exception. But in this case the strength 
of family connections has given an adventitious permanence to tho 
title. Indiiura is inhabited by a dan of Rajputo who seceded 
originally from the Katoch stock. The family is divided into 
Bcvoral branohw, each with a separate chief" or rhaudhri and 
among them the chaadhri of Indflnra. Kims ia tho acknowledged 
&uperiotor the head of the entire clan. There are thirty-two 
villages in the tulul-a, and these are divided among tho several 
branches. Each rhaudhn collects the two per cent, on tho irress 
produce, and is charged with the fiscal superintendence of his own 
ciVL'Iu. Iloro tbo diitlua and emoluments have remained ns on finally 
fixed, and bes.des them efhoml perquisites the thamlhds have 
acquired a prepnetary title m most of the villages. They have 
great influence, ™ attack'd to tbo interests of order and 

good government. And dm-rag the rebellion, tho head of tho elan 
made himself conspicuous by his loyalty 7* 0 L 

Chi this, lioiii l’\ t*i| Mr, Lyall remarked. ;_ 

I r * M “■ 14 There is much loss order or system in tbn i ♦ e 

tho chcu.lh-U of tahlta Imhmri n. ^ u ? otl,al fJoaition of 

inuaura than might be supposed from 


KohmUm 
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roadiTi^ Mr. Bamos 1 description, What their position was before 
the tafuka was made over to the Rujdg of NfirpuT by the emperors 
cannot now )j& ascertained. The Riijiis reserved the gram rents 
an ^ of Khairan for the use of their own kitchen, 
and the chaudhrt# or headmen of the Lidaum Rniprlt family 
collected for them, amt got a percentage of the gross produce as i 
cha^ dhns fee. But the Sikh occupation, which lasted a long time 
m Mrpur, confused my system that existed. The Sikhs put 
cash assessments on the villages, and the leases were taken up 
hy ^ the old chaitdh 0 r bj other fudunrias when a akattdhri 
broke down. Whoever took up the leases collected by share of 
the gram from the cultivators took the chamUtri* foe and called 
himself the tfiaufthn. Mr, Barnes made these men proprietors, in 
whole or m part, of the villages which they had held in lease, as 
some of them had held their farms for a length of time, em'nvimr 
the whole profit and loss.” J * ° 

„.. “ 1 have called the chief patvdi% Mits, and the zailidrs, hotvaU. 
r™ is a Local name very appropriate from the cilice to which it applied 
m former time?, to the office- to which it is mm given. Thq same reason 
15 m favour of the title of htiral, and the people much prefer it to (hat 
of zaitddr. Moreover, in tabsil Ndrpur, the kotuff# office survived up to 
amie^ntlon, and was maintained hy Mr. Barnes, and the Nurpur kotLih 
Jiatl done all the duties of uriidur* in excellent style down tn the 
commencement of my operations. 1 thought it important tIibE the 
boundaries of the old tatukoa should he observed in these arrangement? 
both in order to preserve the bond of union now existing Between men 
of the toluha*, winch may be of use for purposes of local Government 
hereafter, and also to facilitate the compilation of district returns and 
statistics separately for each taluk t. Each foZukn, therefore, contains one 
or pQDrc KotxcitVit zait*, and each Miff circle contains On© or two talukas 
or is a division of a large l a Ink a. In the same way the pahmri'M circles 
tit into the kotmiVs zailt. And every j>atWri has a c m pact 0r 
circle forming part of on© iatuka ami of one ka\V# circle. Warty every 
patvdri lives in his tapp i or rlose by ; the fcafirdZs are all of course 
Jf slrie ^ 9 oF their tail*, and (with one exception) the kiit» of their circles, 

1 he orders of appointment given to the kail* and Isotinits specify the 
dntiea winch they rtro expected to perform. I devised tho forms of these 
orders, which received the sanction of the Commissioner of the Division, 

1 am coidnmat that both k'iite and will ba found to constitute 

very useful agencies for the adininisfration of the District, if the District 
Officer takes the trouble to encourage find control them. The traditions 
of the hills, and the tamper and character of tho population, are peculiarly 
favourahU to tho good working of agencies of the kind, and there ia more 
work fm- them to do than in tho plains. For instance, the can 

superintend the idmfinrrfdrMf m the exercise of their duties with respect to 
forest conservancy and ta^ur ormnstemont?, and the ftdif can be of use in 
enforcing com men action in repairing canals and in many other ways, in 
addition to their regular duties/* 


Tlie "tnldrfrs or hittrdh are now remunerated by a deduc- 
10n . one per cent. from the revenue of their circles: their 
appointment >3 governed by tho rules under tho Land Revenue 


CHAP. 
Ill, Ax 
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Adminis¬ 
tration tad 
Adminis¬ 
trative' 
Divisions. 

Thfl 

cJ'BMtftm'-* of 
Indian^ 


A'ofirdb Bntl 
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CHAP. 

III. A- 

General 
Adminis¬ 
tration and 
AdminiS' 
tratire 
Dimioni. 

Za-iit. 


Tito following table shows the various zn ih. 
will be found in Part B.:— 


A list of mldiirs 


ZniJ, 


5 


< = 

si 

5* 


l*rv railing carte or tribe. 


RuMu - , t , 
BhiirmsiHa r 
Tiara 

(ihnrkiri ltl 

Cbstnt 

Nnrviinl 

Panljkljm; ... 

Nlgrota 

ttargrion 

RaniRhar* 

Total 


Kotin 

JAparjmr 

HbpDf 

MaaLils 

Dbarbol 

JnwiiTi 

Ch b ulir 

Mauzoriu 

Lodh .uran 

Su raj pur 

Indaijra 

K-hairin 

f'ntc-hpur 


Total 


! i rii il jl Sibft Jijjir 
Gnngrit- 
Chtutnjr 
Gctlor w 

Kohaian 
Kalohi 
Gnrta „ 
bllibif 

Choofpir ALJirol! 

Mangahr 

Kanpur 

Narhiinn, 

Dhainrtn 

XagrttEa 

Total 


i ItkKiri 
‘ Tint 8ijinpttr 
Ufialta 
Vo bit* 

Mewah , M 

RauiGartl ... 
Gator ,,. 

Kottchr 

Katldtr 

ToUl 


14 

£7,3lil 

n 

20,403 

10 11,313 

11 

3 t,M2 

1 8 14,005 

13 

£2.172 

5 

4.773 

3 7 34, tWO 

22 12,300 

11 

10,541 

134 

1,73,191 

>4 

7,053 

10 

10.G8& 

21 

14,870 

w; 

8,bfl4 

ia 

0,871 

0 

17,370 

20 

13,537 

15 

8,171 

o 

3,250 

Df 

5,879 

35 

22,300 

22 

10,370 

0 

G,%0 

1&5 

1,37,387 

41 

40,047 

18 

4,(150 

8 

4,794 

20 

19.WI 

9 

0,553 

I 

7,892 

1 

5,597 

15 

22,031 

0 

10,S3A 

13 

13,1^1 

H 

0.881 

A 

15,402 

P 

10,270 

0 

18,808 

182 

1,73.878 

4 

9,077 

13 

l*3fS3 

3 

13,477 

2 

18,01^ 

1 

H,t73 

G 

13,571 

4 

10,7»X> 

1 

10,531 

U 

3i,52S 

] W’ 

10,013 

4 

11,751 

to 

1,01,678 


G births, Thfckkar*, Ritlifa, Brahmans und Rijpnttt. 

Do rp Gaddis, Kitbf»| Bnihnifttil and R£]ptitir. 

Ghiribs. * 

Da, Jut a and Brilinian*. 

Do h Jut* and Rajputs. 

Gaddis and DrabmanJ- 
Gbirths, Jala, Grlhoiana and Khntrfi. 

Oa . 4 lUhijarm, Brit rasa I and Khulna. 

Do., Ratbts, If&jpijtjg and Siihmanj 

Rajpnta and li births, 


Riijpwts nml Tbnltkors, 

Ditto. 

Thtikkars, Bijptits tmd Rath is, 

Ditto Brahman* and RAtbfa, 
Ditto aiLbou 

Rajputa and ThAkhars* 

R^thls, Tbakkars and Brahmans, 
lli»j jujta jvl< 3 Tbnktar*. 

Hit his nod Thakksra 
T hnkk&rs, Biihfi and Rijpnis^ 
bnipuut Thakkana and date. 

Thakkars, Rajputs and G births, 
Tbnkkara^ 


Rsipnta and Brahmana 
RrkiniMlia and Rajput*. 

Ditto, 

'i nod (Hurt ha, 

Rajputs and Brahmins. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto" 

Brshmana and G births, 
Rithii, G births And Rijputi. 
uDiitfcs, Rajpnti and RribinVaa 
Dribrr.a B>h Etijpiu and Gbirth* 

Po., Gbirths and Kijpiita 
Thikkars. ltiijputj and fihirlba 
Gbirths, Rrihmojis and Rijpdi^ 


Rfthra, BtCbmuiii and Rijr^ts 
Uithf* and Rijpdta. 

Rsthra,, Brahmans and RlinatB 
Ditto ditto. 

ditto. 

Ollto ditto 

D ^ta ditto" 

Ditto ditto. 

Brfhtnau, B%qh qni Uittfa. 

Ditto Jiitc 

IHtto dW 

Ditto Ahto ; 
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l 

z*n, 

d 

| 

" 

"o 

3 

U 

j 

* 

se 

t £ 

< " 

Frtyailinft Cfist* fit tribe. 


... 

r 

ft.HLi K»netJ», Guddtv rind Sinbrt. 


Snjhulin ... 

m 

£5,099 Hrfhmbni, Gliirtka, Hij pits nnl 0;vdtijJ. 


Sanan 

12 

11,299 

Do. Gaddi*. EM'.pinU and Khatni. 

3 

S3 

Tile 

U 

17,251 

Brthm&na, EAjpisiU, £.■ ini ri h .m and Hitbw, 

- 

OtLrla Doj5 ... 

14 

17,225 

Ditto ditto. 


r&ror 

1C 

17,211 

Rr£hm&itP, tlhirthfl nnd Hkjpiits, 


Dftr&n# 

15 

15.415 

BrlSm&h&t <vnd Onddit. 

c~ 

Pnroh 

fl 

18,803 

Br&hrfianS, ttiijpiUfl find G births. 


Alimpnc , „ 

4 

16.80S 

L'i Etfl d it to. 


L&tntingrriori Jtgfr 

12 

22,487 

Ditto ditto. 


Total 

113 

1,71,777 
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As above mentioned the kdit wa^ths no mo given to the chief Kditt, 
pahr&ris. They now no longer exists having been replaced by 
field kdnuiigos regularly appointed under the Land Revenue Act* 

Except in Xiirpur, the great majority of the paUrdns are 
men of good Rajptit or Brahman landholding families* They hold 
a much higher social position than the pattvdris in the plains. 

We now descend to the Inst and moat useful class of offioers, vmago 
the village functionaries, Other posts have been abolished or have 0ffiC0f1 ' 
fallen into desuetude, but the village official has endured through 
ovary form of government, Hindu or Muhammadan, Sikh or 
British* In the hilly tracts, where the village circuits are large, 
the duties of the headman are onerous aid responsible. In former 
times he had to keep the accounts, collect the revenue, and to look 
after the agricultural interests of his charge. He comes generally 
of an influential family, in whose hands from ages past the 
management of the tappa or circuit has resided. He can rend 
and write the character of the hills, and is a man of intelligence 
and respectability above the ordinary standard* In the open 
country, where the village areas are small the middleman is little 
raised above the rest of the community, — a simple peasant, and 
probably quite illiterate ; his duties are comparatively light, and 
Ids authority was often superseded by rha mlh ids and other officers 
set above him. The village officers were remunerated in different 
ways in different parts of the country. In Nirpur they possessed ~ 
small patches of rent-free land called sdsdn ; in parganx Kdngra 
they received presents of grain at each haiveat from the Govern¬ 
ment Collector; in NM&un and Ilnripur they exacted fees and 
perquisites from the cultivator on stated occasions, and were 
entitled to collect from i to ti per cent* ever the Government 
revenue. These were lawful gains, but under so lax a system the * 
amount was greatly increased by illicit peculation. 

Table 33 of Part B shows the numborof headmen in each tahsil. 

They succeed to office by hereditary right; each village, or in large 
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Villages each main division of the village, being represented by one 
or more, according to the rules under the Land Revenue Act* 
Xo chief headmen have been appointed* 

"Down to Setblameut there wag a nmkaiJwi or headman for each 
hamlet in the greater part of the country to the nonth of (he Berts river; 
that is, in N&daunti, Kotlehr, and Jatw&n. 111 any people in these parts 
wished the office to he revived; and in other parts of the country 
complaints were rife of the despot ic and uneon trolled way in which 
the tamhardard of the managed affairs, never consulting their 

constituents, and invariably appropriating all common income as a 
perquisite of office* These com pi anils were true, and it occurred to me 
that the remedy would be to have a council formed of representatives 
of the fifes#, who would check the common accounts, and both control 
and assist the frnu&arcbtr. Moreover, as the fifed is now in some degree 
a separate estate with distinct interests of its own, it is advisable 
that it .should have a recognised spokesman. I therefore directed the 
S ape ri it leu dents to suggest (he election of such to the 

assembled communities at times of attestation, leaving them, however, 
at full liberty to reject the plan, Altogether '2,157 mufeuddami ware 
elected in this way, and their appointments registered in the new Settle¬ 
ment papers. Often I wo or three small ttkda united to elect one man. 
The fambarddr# were of course opposed to rha scheme, and their influence 
carried the day against it in many village*. The question whether the 
vwkaddctwt should get any pay or perquisites, was left entirely to the 
men of the hamlets who elected them. In every case it was agreed that 
during office they should bo excused from taking u personal share in 
beg&r or forced labour (if not already exempt); in a few eases their 
constituents agreed t • pay them a-nmniNy lv small sum of cash or grain 
as an honorarium. I put a clause in the administration papers to the 
eSTect that the appointment or dismissal of those would, 

subject to certain formalities, remain entirely irk the bands of the hamlet 
communities." 


Tik& mnl'adtlamx were not appointed in the last settlement. 
Their remuneration had consisted largely in exemption from begdr 
with the enforcement of which their duties were principally 
concerned. The abolition of begdr and the growth in importance 
of the Umbard&r made the office unnecessary* 

Besides these officials may l*e mentioned the Tillage rdlhds or 
forest guards first appointed in t S5B, who hold n position similar to 
that of the chaukiMrs (locally called batwdU), though they are paid 
by gram collectoil from house to house* 


On tlie subject of forced Inborn' Mr* Barnes wrote 

«It is well known that in the hiU s wheeled conveyances do not exist 
The imports and rxports of the country, it, aod.l V.nta „7S„ 
pwdm>*, ate carmd entirely on the hacks of camel*, mules or holla*, 
tho property of ttekua witch earns its subsistence by this currvi, e ,™ il’ 
For ordinary purposes, however* for th H tr.furring trade 

traveller’s bngg.pb or for cooveyinga^laldv SU ° l 

tor public purposes, human labour alone Is available B.'tV ** ll,,lb f r 
,o£ the country a custom has grownup —"^T - M necessity 

antiquity, that all classes who cnltiyato VsoU*?3$ 
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condition of tenure, a portion of their labour for the ”'B™r™ofGor e rD- 
m « nt Unfor former dynaet!00 tie people wwre rtgiaHrly drafted an rt 

Unttans and* other classes unconnected wit). t bo nTopio' by Ion p 

devote a portion of their time to Lhc public serviCo. I be people, ) i. * 

prescription, have co.no »• "*«* *j* g“ (J?Eands 
conditions of eniflfcence; and so long as it is It p ■ ; ■ 

hey a e content to render this duty with cheerfulness nod P™' ^; 

rortnin classes snob ns the privileged Brfihinan, and iinjputs un 
Contaminated by the p loop b, were always osempt K ' ld ^ e 1 “^“rtocs 

Ssskk: Sic. ?*ss ~ « 

sassass jsbrss «s set,... -gj 

to this obiiL-atinn. A lighter ascription of Uspfr was termed «««*«*, 
nod consisted in carrying messages or Idlers, or nay parcel which could 
taSna haad. The fulfilment of this duty i-pltod no 
degradation, and involved no grant sacrifice of “» !l -,£ Jg 

therefore reserved as the apecra province of those classes, 
oocmied in anriculture were privileged to wear l\w janto. A lima 
3*Zdr was" to provide wood and grass for camp, and under former 
Govern went s^b is labour devolved upon ebamtirs and other outcast tribes, 
wh 0 :"csvd impurity alone saved them from carry** loads, fbe 
people nr© very tenacious of tb^ae distinctions- 

<■ The novelty of our rule and our natural ignorance of llicao gradations 
deprived them M first of the opportunity of remonstrance w h«“ w * r 

,, r common complaint that tiiu 

@3s*^^sfiSSfS%s 

partially, to the ex ^tion in favour of individuals who 

it waanottino0Usittog_ 4 . ^ T1 ^eed of immunity was 

otherwise would be .able to ‘ iu “. Sikh Governor, just as grants 

written out and ra»JMJ? **** fS»ntial men would also proem© 
are.scented for remitting Jf^d at the Settlement w£r never 

remission of Inpur for their "J*"'™”; ' ted by documents, I 

a claim to exemption was Parrel ^ditea acknowledgment' to this 

generally concurred / J 

Thu lists hew referred to new wised by Mr, LyalJ, who 

^ „ ' - ; ; difiers considerably in difFereat falufcas i for 

. , " The °? fcr tim^ the daily o/current demand for porters 

instance, mNurpur in former tt , . ; Bi , 0P people of degraded castes. 

{fcacha too) »» “ff 1, . iri auVndholdcra/escept a few of specially 
1 or special calls (jpaHa oegar) _ aEbor haotl. in Kangra a miui s 
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in lien of furnishing the supplies cf milk and butter; but being strong 
fellows they were made to share in carrying in pknka and beaina fur 
Government buildings, &c. IjfivB this as a specimen of the loose class 
legislation or custom which still regulates the distribution of forced labour 
among man of a village. Ill most talukat the lorn ipaia) is calculated on 
each hearth (c&h&i), not on each head. Two brothers I i ring in comm on 
,would take one tuin only* In Kufu the torn is On each full holding or 
jeola* In former days the demand iv&s distributed tolerably equally over 
the whole country; gauge would eomo in turn from a distance, or be called 
in when necessary. Now-a-days this \a not done, end the result ieth&t the 
demand fails with excessive severity on curtain tracts, such ns the circles of 
villages round DhFirm?lila or I'dkinpur, r lho amount of annoyance and 
positive loss inflicted on the people of ihpao villages by the system iu some 
years is deplorable. A, less docile population would have got rid of the 
burden long ago. I remember that, in, reply to a to q rati v a proposal which 
I made to them, the people of these villages volunteered to pay what to 
the great majority of [hem whs a large addition lo their revenue, to form 
a fund, out of which gangs of portora could bo kept up. Most native 

officials and all the headmen 
iu the villages are, for evident 
rc&vons, in favour of the 
system, and its abolition 
would cause some temporary, 
and mare or less permanent, 
inconvenience to the district 
officers and to English travel* 
lers. The statement in tho 


DiJlrlcl, 

Akur. 

SRliiihftk. 

Hegira, 

Kingrti rroptft 

a5,G(jC 

17.378 

-16.4P2 

Kntu and Sarfij 

376 

17 

11,147 


margin shows the proportions in which the rural population are oiompt, 
subject to light, or subject to heavy, labour, according to the now lists/’ 


Under the orders of Government the Jtegdr system was abolished 
in Ksingra Proper in 1884, and in Kulu in 189C ; but in both places 
the landowners ape required to turn out for labour under contain 
conditions laid down in the revenue records, the Government order 
extending only bo the abolition of unpaid nnd not of fully paid 
labour. In the recent Settlement contractors were appointed at 
various stages in Kilngni Proper and were given assignments of 
revenue varying from Rs. 24 to Ra, 48 per annum in consideration 
of their providing coolies and supplies for travellers ; and, although 
furue inconvenience has necessarily resulted, there can bo no doubt 
Unit the abolition of b?g&r did away with much hardship. 


The KYingm District including Kulu forms a Division of the 
Roads and Buildings Branch of the Public Works Department under 
an Executive Engineer, who is subordinate to tho Superintending 
Engineer of the 2nd Circle of the Department at Arabak. 


For Forests boo Chapter II CPost Offioes and Tdemrohs, 

111 J,] Ednc£ ‘ tion ’ Cha p ter ^ L > 
Eog-^, s? iii Di6trlct ^ tLo *»>•« 
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Section B-—Justice* 

Judicial work is controlled by the Divisional and Sessions Judge 
of the Hoshiuiptir Civil Division, who takes hia work up to Dharmsala 
during part of the hot weather* There is no additional Judge* The 
Deputy Commissioner of Kiingiu is also usually Divisional Judge for 
Kmu* 

On the subject of Civil Justice, Mr* A, Langley, l.c.s*, District 
Judge, writes: — 

The commonest classes of civil cases in the District tire (o) suits 
for money or movable property, (6) suits for the custody of a 
wife, (r) guardianship ca^es. The two letter may lie described as 
abnormally common, the cau.se being the greater value of women in 
this district, who are purchased as wives by men of outside districts 
ns well as of the District itself* 

The Civil Courts are: (l) District Judge, (2) Treasury Officer, 
(8) Revenue Assistant (rarely does Civil work), (4) Honorary Civil 
Judges—(•*) Raja of Lambagnlun, {h) Raja of Nsidaun, (c) Fblja of 
Kotlehr, (tf) Raja of Siba, (5) Tahsaldars of Kangra, Ndrpur, Prilatn- 
pur, Dera and Ltamirpur. Besides these there are 2 Munaiffs, both 
of whose courts arc located at Kaugra — the Kangra Muntiff with 
jurisdiction over the Kiiugra and Fulampur tahails, and the Dera 
h ' Mimsiff with jurisdiction over the Ntirpur, Dera and Hamlrpur 
Tahsils* 

The Deputy Commissioner is not District Judge, and the 
District Judge is usually a full time District Judge. There is no 
Subordinate J udge. The present Kangra Miinsilf bus Small Cause 
Court powers up to Its. SO in the Ktfngra Tahsil. 

No Code of tribal custom 1ms been compiled, but a rivaj-i-dm was 
' prepared for the District as a whole* In the following points the 
custom of this District appears to Ixj ut variance with the custom of 
the rest of the Fun jab 

Chunddvaud is the ordinary rule of succession among all classes 
except Gaddis who generally fellow the pagvanrf rub. This was 
r ruled in a case where the parties were Rdthb of Ptfkmpnr Tuksil 
(Punjab Record, 22 of 1902)* 

For the same reason, in cases whore a man leaves a widow, and 
a son by another wife, the Revenue Officers have been ordering 
mutations to be made in the names of the widow and her stepson in 
equal shares* At the same tame attempts by widows to obtain a 
separate possession of their share are opposed by stepsons. The 
majority of suits for possession or partition have Ijeon decided in 
favour of the widow in the District Courts and so far no appeal has 
gone np to thy Chief Court, The general sense of the community 
on this point appears to bo that so long as she receives proper main¬ 
tenance the widow has no right to a separate possession from that of 
her stepson. Disputes do nut often arise, and when they do they are 
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usually arranged by the relatives persuading the stepson to give his 
stepmother the produce of a part of the land for her maintenance. 
There is no entry in the ricdj-i-dm on this point. 

It is recorded in the rivdj-i-dm that in default of sons and 
widows, unmarried daughters succeed and retain possession with the 
same limited power as a widow enjoys until marriago, when succes¬ 
sion passos to the collaterals. There is no provision in tho ricdj-i-dm 
as to the succession of married daughters, but the Civil Courts of 
the District have decided in several instances that in the absence of 
collaterals married daughters are entitled to succeed. 

Though there is no entry to this effect in the ricdj-i-dm , the 
right of widows to succeed as collaterals, appears to l>e generally 
admitted. In mutation orders widows’ names are always entered 
among tho collaterals and this light has loon upheld in the Civil 
Courts. 


Among agriculturists widows remarried by the jhanjrdra cere¬ 
mony and their offspring from such a marriago have the same rights 
in the above respects a% widows married in the ordinary way and 
their offspring. Punjab Record, 98 of 1890, lays down that tho 
jhanjrdra is a valid form of marriage among sartor a Rajputs, who 
are one of the lower or impure classes of Raiptits. This finding 
appears to lie at variance with the principle of the criminal appeal 
decided in Punjab Record, 25 of 1888, whore it was hold that the 
jhanjrdra coremony is not a valid marriage within the meaning of 
Section 494, Indian Penal Code/ 1 * If her status is recognised from 
such a point of view os succession, as lxring that of a married woman, 
thero seems no good reason for.refusing the marriage tho protection 
of the criminal law. Tho*e remarks refer to tho remarriage of 
widows by the jhanjrdra ceremony. Among Ghirths a woman can 
be married by this ceremony to another man during the lifetime of A 
her husband with the latter’s consent, and tho Ghirths consider tho 
marriage a valid one. Among the higher castes—Brahmans, Rajputs, 
etc., who do not allow remarriago of widows, a widow’s tenure is 
conditional on her remaining chaste. Among the lower castes, a 
widow does not forfeit her rights through unchastity unless she also 
deserts her husband’s house. 


The idea of the village community is practically non-existent 
in tliia district. This is due partly to the fact that agriculturists’ 
houses are scattered and not united in the compact form of a village 
and partly lxjcauso most proprietors received in former times grants 
of their lands from tho ruling Rajas. 


Instead of each villago jealously guarding its own land., immi- *• 
gration from outride is not rosentod, and it is a common thin" for 
one so called “Tillage" to hare grazing rights of a greater or less 


Pi.lfittL.ye regarded Ihi, term of uawru.se a, valid f„ r tUo 
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degree in another village. True, it was held in Punjab Record 
64 of 1893, that whem a man bad occupied land m a new village, his -h-' 
collaterals residing' in the Tillage of his birth had not necessarily the 
right to succeed on his death to his lands in the new village, lliis, 
however, is contrary to the sentiment of the people, who consider 
that collaterals should inherit in all such eases and this same question 
is now on appeal to the Chief Court* 

Section 29 of the general mof tho District is to the 
effect that pre-emption is confined to collaterals. This again is a 
proof of the absence of any eentimer.it of a village community. It 
has, however, been held that this restriction does not apply to 
holders in a joint Jdidki* 

The Deputy C unmi^sionov is ex-officio Registrar of the district* 

The Treasury Officer of Emigre is ex-officio tinb-registrar at head- Fart ^ a7 
quarters, while official sub-registrars arc stationed at the various 
tali site, Some of the principal jd-tftrdrfrs of the district are non- 
official sub-registrars. 


Section C —Laud Revenue* 

A.— Villfrae communitiw and tenure*- 

Tliis subject will l>e*t Ik' intnduced by two extracts from Sir 
,L lb hyalite Settlement Report, which define in clear and forcible inicinfr*. 
language the main incidents of the tenure of land under the indige¬ 
nous Government of tho country. 

First. —Under the Rajas, the theory of property in land was L t ah - § 2E - 
that each Raja was the landlord of tho whole of his Bdj or princi¬ 
pality, nut merely in tho degree in which oven where in India the 
state is, in one sense, the landlord, but in a dearer and stranger 
degree. The Mughal emperors, in eonfrmmication^ addressed to the 
Hill Rajas, gave them the title of i-e*, landholder. 

Documents arc preserved in some of the RnjiW families in which 
this address is used. The Raja was not, like a feudal king, lord 
paramount over inferior lords of manors, hut rather, as it were, 
manorial lord of his whole country. Each principality was a single 
estate, divided for management into n certain number of circuits. 

The circuits were not themselves ©states like the inauzd* of the 
p Loins j they were mere grouping* of holdings under on© collector 
of rents. The waste lands, great or small, were tho Rajas 5 waste; 
the amble lands were made up of the separate holdings of his 
tenants, The rent due from the holder of each field was payable 
direct to the Raja, unless ho remitted it, as an act of favour to 
the holder, or assigned it in jdgir to a third party in lieu of pay, 
or as a subsistence allowance. So also the grazing fees due from the 
owner of each herd or flock were payable to the Raja, and these 
were rarely or never assigned to any jdytrddf* 1 be agents who 
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collected these dues, from the icarAr down to the village headmen, 
were the Raja’s servants, appointed and paid directly by himself. 
Even’ several interest in land, whether the right to cultivate certain 
fields, to graze exclusively certain plots cf wa>te, work a water-mill, 
set a not to catch game or hawks on a mountain, or put a fish- 
weir in a stream, was held direct of the Raja as a separate holding 
or tenancy. (,) The incumbent or tenant at the most called his 
interest a i carisi or inheritance, not a mdliki or lordship. 


The artizans and other non-agriculturists resident in villages 
held their Id hi 1*asi t or garden plots, of the Raja, not of their village 
employers and customers, and paid their cestes and weTe lxmnd to 
service to him only. They were not the only class bound to service: 
the regular landholders were all liable to lio pressed into sorvico of 
some kind, military or menial. The Raja* kept a tight hold upon the 
wastes: certain portions of forest were kept as rakh or shooting 
preserves ; and trees, whether in forest or open waste, could not Ixj 
felled except until the Raja’s permission. No new field could lx? 
formed out of the waste without a jMitta or grant from the Raja. 
No irazir or othor revenue agent, and no jdgirddr could give per¬ 
mission to reclaim waste. Such a power was jealously withheld, as 
it might liavo led to the growth of intermediate lordships. I have 
heard it said that, from a feeling of this kind, icazirs or kdnldrs 
were never chosen from the royal clan, and jdgirv were generally 
given in scattered pieces. Certain rights of c • mraon in the waste 
round and about their houses were enjoyed, not only by the ixigular 
landholders, but by all tlio rural inhabitants ; blit these rights wore 
subject to the Raja’s right to reclaim, to which there was no definite 
limit. In short, all rights were supposed to come from the Raja ; 
several rights, such as holdings of hind, etc., from his grant; others, 
such as rights of common, from his sufferanco. 


Second .™—With regal'd to cultivated lands, the gist of the 
description (that given by Mr. Ramos) is, that “ there were two 
separate properties in tlxe soil, the first and paramount being the 
right of tbo State to a share of the gross produce, and the second the 
hereditary right of cultivation , 1m and claim to the rest of the pixxluce 
on the part of the cultivator.” This hereditary right to hold and 
cultivate land was known as a irdrhi , ue., an inheritance. It was 
contingent on tbo proper cultivation of the land and the punctual 
payment of the Government dues. Directly there conditions were 
neglected, the Government had an undoubted right to transfer the 
tenure to another; but at fir*t the alienation was only temporary, 
and the claim to recover within a certain period was universally 


0) Th« took a *hnre of rTt-rr kind of income* _ ih« u* 

in .dm. tfc. l.rgoM8-b trught j„ . .rir, . th, n of tbo boo., ofthr bithwH! m 
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recognized. The right was not saleable, for tho holders ** novel iSfc! 
considered their tenure of that absolute and perfect character that —- 

they could transfer it finally to another. The land they argued 
belongs to Government; ours is simply the light to cultivate. 

But, though not saleable, tho right could bo mortgaged for a time, u ^SL d 
and when the incumbent had no heirs, he was permitted to select a in Kingm. 
successor, and transfer his land to him in his lifetime. 

Tho first point to bo hero noted is a veiy important distinction p D ^ n 0 ct J° a n 
between tho tenures of tho hills and those of tho plain country. “ In tenures in ths 
the latter ” (remarked Mr. Lyall), “ if the proprietors of any cld and 

village are asked how they beenmo ponso^sod of their estate, they will 
generally say that their ancestor found the land waste and settled 
on it, and founded the village, or that ho acquired it by conquest or 
purchase; they rarely admit that they owe their first title to any 
action of Government or superior authority.” On the other hand, 
the Raja was tho acknowledged fountain of all rights in the soil, . 
and no tenure was complete without investiture from him. This 
distinction is the key to a proper understanding of the hill tenures. 

It must therefore be remembered that the above description Tenure* in 
refers to the country generally, that is, to the hibzmvdri talnltas, ^ 

as they are sometimes called, and not, except % ith man\ roservations, Di*tiic*. 
to the tulukas of Indaura, Khairnn, Kandi, Lodhwau, and Surajpur 
in Tahsil Nurpuv, and c/uruiri Kotlehr in Tahsil Hamirpur. Towards 
the plains the tenures as Mime a different complexion. Instead of an 
agricultural body equal among themselves, and looking only to 
Government as their superior, the community is divided into various 
grades, and one class enjoys privileges which do not extend to the 
rest. For instance, in parts of Xurpur and Hamirpur, there exists in 
some villages a proprietary class who levy from tho other cultivators 
a fixed cess on the entire groin produce, varying from one to two 
aeers in every' maund, nnd a small money rate of four to two annas 
on every ghumdo of land cultivated with sugarcane, cotton, safflower, 
or other stuffs not divisible in kind. Those dues are collected at every 
harvest, and divided among the proprietors according to ancesti*ul 
sImres. But this is the sum of their profits; for tho whole 

community, proprietors or not proprietors, pay at money’ rates 
according to tho rateable distribution of the Government revenue. 

In some villages, again, the owners take not only the ordinary 
mdUkdna (in kind or cadi) but in addition ten per cent, of 
the produce from the joint heap. This is called rurj»dr. The 
rents are taken in kind or at money rates. Here and there was 
a family in each moitzu or hamlet which claimed a kind of superiority 
or lordship. Under the Rajas in practice, the rights of these 
families seem to have been limited to the privilege of giving the 
headman to the village or hamlet, and levying certain small cesses 
on the crops of tho other cultivators. In us many cases as not the 
headman appropriated all the cesses, and gave no share to his kins¬ 
men. Where these nuiuzus contained any forest, the Rajas treated 
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CHAP, vt as their own. Mr. Lynll wrote:—"I U«V6 heard of several 

l!I - c instance!! where a family of this kind was expelled for slight cause 

Land ]>v the Rajas, and re-admitted after a time oil payment of n fine. 

Remue - ^| r B arna3 inclined to think that the privileges and petition of 
Toobm* in these families ware, in origin, official; this may 1*3 a true view; 
SteJToV 1 ^ many facts go to support it, but it is equally possible that they are 

DUirfot, the remnants of a proprietary right at one time as perfect as the 

village proprietorship of the plain, hut, in course of time, reduced 
by the encroachments of the Efcfrjna to something considerably less.' 1 

UvYtma inb- la the halls, as wo have seen, the principality forms one estate, 
j22£“ ttto of which the Baja was the landlord in a sense unknown in other 
parts of the Punjab. The next step in the sub-division of the 
country was its conventional distribution into tahrka*. I he ^aiue 
woi-d Uin xm in parts of the plain country of the Punjab ; but there 
the absence of marked physical features rendered the formation of 
the fafttfo c circle a matter, as it wore, of accident; for instance, a 
taluka in the plains often represents just that portion of laud which 
some petty Sikh chief was able in bygone times to seize and hold : 
boundaries, again, were liable to a constant alteration, the ruler of 
the day effacing the mark set up by his predecessor. In the hills, 
on the "other hand, the diversified nature of the country suggest s 
natural landmarks, and these have determined the limits of the 
tainka subdivisions. Thus the fertile plains of Indnura andEhainvu, 
two tahijeas of the Xurpur Talisil, present a striking contrast to the 
Ixire tertiary hills of Maubdla and Tatehpur, which adjoin them; 
these again have nothing in common with the sandstone rocks and 
extensive plateau of the tuhtleas of Niirpur (Proper) and Jagatpur. 
Balam and Kfcigm, though apparently portions of the same valley, 
ore distinguished by ft difference of elevation. The iult/kas of Chan- 
gar and Bofiknr are separated by the of an intervening rang*. 
Thus the nature of the country has stamped an impress of per* 
munoncc iipou its sub-divisions, which have with very few exceptions 
survived unchanged from the railiost time, and have acquired a 
deep hold upon the feelings and prejudices of the people* A list of 
the tahiJcaa grouped into the modern tahsils hag been given at page 
1 (Chapter 1). 

The The tajuka* were sub-divided by the Itivjib for fiscal management 

oT"cireun* p lto circuit®,^ each one of which was so constituted in inspect of 
size* and physical characteristics as to represent " just that amount 
of hind which one man could efficiently supervisewith the assist- 
n l rn«,f]Di. anoe of a “ complete and numerous set of official^” all of whom 
Lj-iit i is. were the Rdjft’s servants* In order to secure tins result, the circuits 
were of various dimensions according to the nature of the country 

m Bnrnp-V bolt. Rep-. l'H—HO, Tfce vernacular Mini; for these kuIj- 
6biMon* of the fafttfca in different parts tA ihe PiHrict. The rumen men¬ 

tioned hj* Lptll art' tappa. hakinti and tnS£i?iu. Hnrnes m-ntTom ih- first and IftsL 
rdpjwLs the weni cornmnnly nised. Thrrc isimfim-t EngHah ctmitfuIeftT, a; d the 
penfjml word " ciircnity which in employed bj hath Settlement Officer*, offers prrhups 
the nearest possible approach to accamey. 4 Clinton " corfrs panda to frifafrn 
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■ i,illv tnets whore population and ar-ablo l an _d are 
extensive m the lull} it acts, , * s ,, n iH V vted valley*. Where 

scarce; contracted in the open «n ^ Z nm -ally found that they are 

the circuits are very smull, /. r \*-hich Vas broken up often 

“» s “ - 

""mtll—*-•-> i ssli* - 

„ j j 11 Ti-.wiofl annoai'a to reoogtussti two classes* 

Tl) S. ^mpoXf an Wtion of independent «-£*■ 
Hb wmui ^ v s ™rate boundaries Which BmrtlCB §§ 

hamlets. I he hamlets ■ . , * , * i n pf larger gommi rni - 10®, 10^ iw*- 

,« as jetdoualy watched and tte 

ties. 'Hi. is the more common class compi ismg all Mi mo. 

inignted K , BC J of an negation of toktodfrcoboWs. 

There is no recognition of internal boundaries other than those of 

each individual holding* , 

\ vitl substitutes for this classification one bared on the difference 
of theSu^rf waito bind in different »»««. g* » * 

Clara l—Mauz<Us formed of holdings of detached fields with 
no boundaries in the waste* 

Class n*-M formed of hamlets with boundaries i« the 
lesser Wastes only* , . * . 

Class UL—Maims formed of luimleta withljouudanes includ¬ 
ing all the wastes* 

He criticises Barnes 1 classification by pointing cut that the 
He cn ^* frmdicld and hamlet is net so sharply detmt 4 as 
distinction between t t ■ , ^ or j(nu of the tenure is 

hi* ctesificat.ee ^ holders or their 

the -nine, .'«*,» «"£££ • Wt in the cate of the hamlet the 
ancestors. Ihe amei me. * j heuso or houses of the 
field* are so compactIv situa e ( ^ gelds of tlio next 

family that the settlement *«"“£££ * he fr<xhM (or mixed 
family hy mteiTemng W s ^ ^ ^ fiolJs are generally apart 

holding, as L >‘ lH W itb those of other faimhcs, and 

from the houses and latoimixetl ) ( These facta, that 

no compact and isolated re- _ of 4o "fields composing the family 
is, the compactness «£“»*““ of hamlets, and their 

holding in the ease of ^ . a | ev i c£t , the tenure of the 

intermixture in the other ... , S ^ j { difference in 

fields, the tame m course «« PjS* , I„"ho one, boundaries 
the tenure of the waste ro wa8te ^itluii the wan.a grew by 

between the family n itlon; in the other, no idea 

degrees into tno'c e lesa pc £ vvaatc lirose . 

of such appropriation or <h\ l k 

, ,s , T * w .s lv l oftTWOt of thu Wills h tbiUK, 

« A rfonceat tlwm ^ ? 0 |^ ftureuMof tenure iu waste has 

raaho it dear that tins u* t, ha first a mmza m the 

mainly arisen from physical causes. Uke hist, a m 


CHAP- 
Ill C. 


Land 

Tbu ntnni® 
nr 11 riresil. 
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chap. irrigated viQagse. The low and tolerably level parts of the nruii, 
which can be conveniently flooded from the water channel * form the 
Land jidr ur open expanse of riee-fiqlds, This hind is too valuable and 

Eevennfc ^ swampy to h© lived upon j the bouses of the landholders are 
seen closely scattered along the comparatively high and dry ridges 
or rising ground. Each family has a garden, orchard, or small field 
or two round the house or houses in which it lives ; the rest of its 
holding is mode up of Helds scattered here and there in the hdr. 
+ Near the houses are long strips of grass like village-greens on which 

the cattle graze in common* Now in a nutum of this kind it is 
evident that the idea of boundary in the waste between family and 
Til?' hrmii t Inns not had the chance o£ arising. Often, however, a large 

Lyin'Tik nuijtza of this kind is divided by ^otne natural barrier (f'.g. s a deep 
'friviue, river-lied, or high ridge) mto two or more parts, having 
little communion together, J^uch natural divisions of the mauza 
Were sometimes recognized tinder the name of (ikti>\ But the Uka 
was just as much an arbitrary dfmicm as the nuium iteelf; the 
different families in it, being of different caster had little or no 
united feeling, and no tense of common property in the waste, 

"Take next, a mama m a country whore there is no irrigation, 
but where the features of the land-cape a jo bold; that is, where open 
arable dope or plain alternate with steep tmcnltumble hill. Here 
the house* of the landholders will bo seen scattered over the surface 
of the arable land, the fields ©f each family lying, with few exceptions, 
compactly round the Wines of the family, only separated from those 
of the next family by paths, or by small plots, strips, or banks, of 
f uucultumble waste. The general grazing grounds are the hill sides 
which surround the arable kind. Here, again, there has boon no 
opportunity for the growth of a feeling of boundary between family' 
and family in the waste as a whole, Small strips or plots of waste 
among and round the fields are in away recognized as pertaining to 
the fields to which they are nearest; but the wastes outside, that 
is, the hill sides, are felt not to lieloug to one family more than to 
another,—to be in fact no man's laud. 


■ 1 hirdly, take a vuiiua. m on mi irrigated country whew the 
features of the landscajie are not bold ; that is, where it is composed 
of a mass of low steep lulls, intersected by- hundreds of narrow 
va%s or ravines. In a country like this there is little culturable 
land, and what there is, is scattered here ;md there along the tops of 
tho ridges aiid edges of tho ravines. Culturable and unculturabJo 
lands are everywhere mteiiumd in about the same proportion in one 
direction ns 11. another Consequently tho houses of the landholders 
are seen placed at nearly equal distances all over the area of tho 

rrVu id ri p f ,b>- w^ sp^ued 

with fiohU. tach family as it has grown from its ancestor, 
the Slot settler, ha* brought imder the plough all the culturable 
laud within its reach, but has still, within the orbit of its held* 
much waste, enough or nearly enough for its reqUmontet 
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the way o£ grazing ground. In a country like this, whatever the CHAP, 

original theory of property in the waste might be, it is easy to see — 

that, in the course of tune, when no surplus eultitrable land was left 
to tempt new squatters, a feeling of boundaries in the waste between 
family and family must arise j the whole area of the iu&uzq would 
b® sub-divided by such boundaries* 

In every village in Kangrti Proper the tenure of waste falls into 
one of thftse three classes; and this threefold division is the basis of 
the classification of mnuza# given above* 

The hamlet or iiktt, which is the real social unit, is therefore a ljiMU). 
sob-division of the mauza forming a community more or less isolated 
within its own boundaries* Lyall, however, takes exception to 
Barnes 1 statement that fi oach hamlet has its own separate boundaries 
which ure as jealously watched and maintained as those of larger 
communities " as being too wide on two grounds 

(1) Even among tiMiuwa formed of hamlets there arc (as shown 
above) two sub-classes, in one of which the hamlet has Ijounduries 
only in the lesser waste, not in the greater, 

(2) In many cases the hamlet lxmndaries existed ns a half* 
formed idea in the minds of the landlords rather than as an accepted 
fact, and were not accepted by the State; and where they may be 
said to have existed, it remains to be considered to what they 
amounted, that is, what rights in the wastes included in them were 
implied in their recognition, either as between the families of 
landholders, or as between the landholders and the State, 


The hamlets differ greatly in size, ^ They are largest and most 
compact in the Hamfrpur Tails il and parts of the Deni and Ntirpur 
Tahsils. Here they are called <jrdvti or garni . In other parts the 
! word applied to them is larh* In Nrirpur another word —is 
sometimes used, particularly for the secluded little hamlets, which lie 
perched on the sides of the Hathi Dhar* Generally it may be said 
that when the family has grown large, the houses and holdings are 
dignified with the title of gdon, or village ■ while smaller hamlets arc 
called lark or ba<a f words equivalent to our hmnextead. 

When a fa mil y grows large, it is of course ft sign that it has 
boon long established* Die oldest and largest hamlets are generally x 
held by families of good caste, who, on various grounds, used to 
hold neut free, in whole or part, under the Rajas, and who therefore 
had a special motive for sticking together and holding to the land. 
Generally speaking, in that pert of the country which is nearest to 
the plains the landholders had stronger feeling of property in the 
r soil, and it is there that the latgest hamlets are found* In the 
irrigated valleys the families and family holdings are generally small,/ 
one reason, according to LyaU, being that the malaria from the 

0} "• Sorm, are jijf$t 3 j)£iJ to Juv? Lis Ka, t* Others. S£fcUJ* pij * rsfflnne oE Its, 209 
to B*. ^00,” (BamwjL. 
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rfoe-fields has prevented the family from inciwmg. m 

Kninimi but in Gnrda^pur and other districts ho had noticed au 
extiSorfSnwr difference m the growth of families in irrigated and 
Wrigated estates. In the one cu-u the pedigree-tree allows little 
htfreatt of numbers in many generations ; in the other, m the ^mo 
time the fumilv has expanded into something Uko a clan ; and wlxix 
a famil y grew numerous in spite of the malaria, it dal not hung 
together long ; the rent of the rice-lands was heavy, and transfers 
olfieMp, in default of payment, were frequent ; many holding* were 
always going a-begging for an occupant; and the tendency was for 
member* of a family to separate and settle on newly-aeqmred holding-* 


t t if Turning now to individual holding*, it appear* that the highest 

ir,di* id a pi form of property recognized in these hill* was the hereditary right of 
*° ldv '* cvvitivatiiu ^rdmi) ,,r described on page* 137 and 138. This light 
was conferred by a deed of grant from the Mj&, winch was 

never granted fur a whole village or even huinlet, nor for a block 
containing waste as well as arable land, but always for specified 
fin Mg or cult arable plots of which not only the rent, but tbo name 
und area also were specified in the deed; end the grantee ostensibly 
acquired no title beyond the four comers of his jj rifto. By custom, 
howerver, such a grantee enjoyed a foil right of common (barto) m 
the unenclosed wastes surrounding his holding. Tins right has now, 
as will be shown, become a right of ownership; but that no such 
right was recognized by settler, governor, or governed, under native 
rule, is amply proved by Lyull, whose views are given below, Barnes 
thus describes the irirm rights :— 

* 4 It is difficult to say wJi*i coastilmos, in the ^tiwatioci of ih« people 
Sl ** h an hereditary ownership in iho land, t believ* iho term properly applied 
' beloacs-a!y lo the descendants of Lho original settlers, who by their 
indiistir and entorpiiso hret raeluiined the waste* I have known canes 
whet* Mia pre-cat incumbent bajj held uninterrupted pouwrioa for tin; iy 
ur lurty year^ bin he will not a^ume, nor will the people ton cede to him, 
iho appoMation ot iftirw. If wshad Whose laud u is, they will still refer lu 
those iradiuouel p^r=ous in whom the right was once known to reside. 
THtro ruray be no traces of the veritable owners; another family may have 
eiijoj cd fur half a century nil the substantial privileges aiUeiiing to the 
hereditary usufruct of tne land, but the rank will still be withheld. lima 
alone enu effect the change, Afl generations pass away, the titto of the 
in cum bent, gradually inquires validity, k%< by the force of his own 
prescriptive claims than by the lapis of time, which hag obliterated tin? 
memory of ihe part. 

t , Strwrtly speaking, the right to hereditary possession was contingent 
upon the proper cultivation oi land ami the punctual pay men ts of the 
Vioveruei'-ut ou«t Piftetfr these Kbditlons were neglocted, the tjoven - 
meat had * n undoubted right to transfer tho tenure to another, audio 


ii) TUe rt*p ol lb* word urirUi i* by m imrcum limitsd to agricultural tan urns* jjp* 
\m vtiM equally to ihii barrctttarj right to ofHdot post*, to the po^ta of ck«u<wr* 
or fgiKiii. do. too, tbr bcrMhlorjp rocHttoas L«f tbo tanner or ibo blue itfl noth, ih° 
carfwbttr iv tbo priuit, mrcrach n ipwki ul ivinri Tbo term in I act is applied to any 
bervditaiy right or privilege wb*tBMT#r. 
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provide for the security of it* own revenue. At firat the 
I pm nor*rv and tha right In rotor* within » eertniu period w*» universally 
! “" «i Underthe ml* Of th* lUj*. this limit w« escendmely 01- 

Popdarfeelinffwa. slwnys i-. forvir r.-,. h..r.-.h-.i; ... . 

and no lans- of time within the memory o! the inhabitants M h»W 
entBo oot to debar Ills mi-. Wb.-o the hills were eed*d to IIS, 
individuals who had left the eeuntry iht-.uch the “IS*® 1 *!? 

WOTMd their lends by simply presenting ihrmsow.otthornu^^d 
nrovintr their title to the act uni in rum bents; and inour Lonrts, whtinier 
the elm ins of a hereditary owner of lend, no matter how IfW/'JJWSkll 
L mhmW to avilla^ council. the arbitrator* invariably awarded the 

entire holding to the uMrtV, 

“ The State was the acknowledged proprietor, and 
money or kind —ngto 

ITFnte^ptTh^eurTiin^ of industry, or *" of ilia 

poblio revenues All that wwnot require i for the anbguteoce o 

cultivator wont direct into the Government treamry* 

Ou this LyaH remarked ;— 

u T ij e U e7e that thin ia a very goad description of the tenon on which 
the Gflldl or cultivated lands were held. It show* th^ tbo landboldor waa 
i ? U-ti nant than a landlord } he called hm right * v*nm f or 
Swtnocey not a or loidnfafe nod the same «Jg 

kind of interest hold of the U6ja e*en toa claiin to viilwpfo °® CE? - Bu * 
it doe* not matter whether w* dub the varum Lughah a landlord or a 
1 r .■ , .i 1T , 0 is. r „ dflobt but that «e must consider him to have 

Kdanronertf In hie bolting. In somo prineipslitios his claim on his 
holding was stronger than in others. I Unvo hoard old men, in praising 
the Utitorf the Kntroll or Knngm family, nny ‘they paid more respect to 
the enWatera- 2rtn, than other hill lUjdsj they woold roller take Jo 
(ram the irdrw than 100 frijm mi outsider. ^ 

“ How little reepoet other Bsjii* sometimes paid to the twru may be 

gathered from stories ^eluting to old times, whidtlhnyo 

mud from mal&ncm which ham occurred u recent times i« proteewa am 

slates. For instance, common report mys that, not toeoy ?*“™ 

K4 bof Chamba more than once, by summary order, turned a man ont of 
W. aneostml hmmo and lands, and gave tbom to a c.,ro lon» n cighbtro^la 
tot lT «y that to get sucli un o^r to -«JJgy >™T £ 
totbeHijaaod presuit."i„ of t£s Hill slate* the 

Sl'KTCr Wj» 'j* 0 tho Irish tenant 

need to hn»eag*m.thal*n^lord.*^^«> jKeb l.ndh.rd did, but 
without a very strong cau se any yugtdTg; . 0 f humble 

ssjkkss ssr- s& ss -——» >- »»* 

reA«c>n to fear. „ , , , 

lxt , * . * M 4l i,i dllniro in the nlams of the l unjub aro 

ttCCsii»' r s ;i sartora a 

that their ancestor found the land waste and eettledoa . »* t 

village, or that he mM. it ^“ P^tVi^nme/t " 

that tUoy owo tln ir first titio K ' ; ___—- 

- ,i, Ktn a t» ii tarosmbJT^-r^-^^’Y™«y JSZ 
wrnAXj : “ Book .ad 

think, ia much tu iscurity of tnmirc a' ^ J 
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if* of LitJtf. 


authority* Ko doubt this is commonly mere brag* on their part; never* 
theleas it ia a significant fact that the fooling- which fciTOS rise to such 
bragging is not ftmnd in those hill3 where nil tho laadholsier* agroo iti 
deriving their original iitEe from a patta or J. ed of grant of the B&p- 
The?e poltoj were given not for villages or hamlets or blocks of country 
containing sufficient waste for grazing as well as amble land, but for 
certain specified fields or culturahlc plots only ; the name and area of tho 
plot, aa well as the rent at which it was to be held, are generally nil to be 
found entered in the pa*fa/* 

The following table gives the comparative age of titles in 
1870;— 


DIUIL nr KiHitiT HQ LOIS'S] AccfOllPlXo TO TH* UpttttfcB <\T WJHHTHiSi 
jrc-m wticu nen holbiko hA* arts! held dv rREsiST jaiiilt. 


N amber Qf 
f auiaiily hold¬ 
ings. 

Acquired 
by |)fdkdI 
holders. 

from Lho 
father* 

From the 
grand¬ 
father. 

From the 
pruJit. 

ETftnil- 

fother* 

From four 
to *is 
gon^- 
iionJ* 

From ill 
to ton 
RenCTB.- 

tkm*. 

Abort tan 
jyopor*' 
LiofiS- 

37 . 7 AI 

6.115 

0,053 

fl .461 

6,169 

fi.iM 

1,909 

sro 


W*i'.e Uadi. 


Dpfcription 
of Liii riphti 
of mtr In 
wufefl lands 
bflknEinj? T by 
mitan^ t o 
rilli^a ram- 
ttinoitief. 

Lj*!l, § 33, 


Lyall says (para ; 71)* 

” In pargiina* Kangra and Darn not more than one-thirtl go back to 
the grandfathers of the present holders; in Nurpur and Hurafrpur about 
oue^tliird can bo traced further/* nl 

In the bills the estates consisted of holdings of cultivated Holds 
only, not, as wag ordinarily the case in the plains, of shares in 
all the arable and waste land within the boundaries of a village or 
7itau-a. The landholder of the hills had an interest no doubt in 
the waste mixed up with and surrounding his fields, but that 
interest differed in degree and in character from his rights in the 
arable land. There can he no doubt whatever that, prior to the 
Regular Settlement* all unenclosed waste was the property of the 
State, and that the landholders had merely rights of user therein. 

These rights were called bar tan, and resembled tho right j of 
common enjoyed by the commoners over unenclosed waste and 
forests in England- Tho moat universal was the right bo pasture 
cattle or sheep and goat?, the right to cut grass or leaves of certain 
trees for fodder, to cut thorns for hedges, to break off or pick 
up dry wood for fuel. There wore other privilege? generally 
enjoyed, which can hardly be classed aa rights of user, as they 
were only lawfully exercised with the permission first obtained of 
some local official* Such were the privilegei of getting all timber 
for roofing or farm purposes, green wood for "fuel at marriage* 
and funerals splinters of piuo for torches, &e, Lyall continues 

" :,t t ^' S5e r i»hfs, siioh m the right of pasture and taking wood 

for fad; wore mare rights of na^i*, and rig hts of cmnmou, aod not mgn» 

*■ tL »>• “ 
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** «_ ^ „e„ »», kn * 

a coir and goat or two. 

« Again tho State collected a grating-tar from which no claw was 
ATOf»t)ted It was levied everywhere on buffaloes, and in mo . 4 
places on sh ™ ini goats /the only distinction «jW prof, 
shepherd, and herdsmen were taxed, t higher mtott .» <*££ 
Cows and oxen were excused, but only, I Mneve, on ^ 

grounds (pai U pun). ^^n't^rUin UiIt 8 the cuftomary limits, 
al g„ o! ownorshipofthe anil then «»«« etcrci9c J thoir right, 

practicrexclo8ivel^gri«ed •*? ^of ^h* 8 country^hmw'hnmlet 

r t - sn saMSt 

all men; then gradually, a. hadtera accustomed to 

convenient distances withm which each hamlst had .Wen ac 

drive its cattle to pasture ^» ^ 6 . °Vhile lw:h hamlet had 

These limits, however, overlapped, that is > J > eIc i a8iTe ly, and 

some waste, that nearest >* houses, which it g£«* tr “*“ tho ' w , >stcs 

upon which no other hamlet, as a . hamlets wore grazed on in 

further ofl, which were equally handy to ^custom that 

common by all. It may bo not.ced also “““ h “uldhaUanywhere and 
carriers, shepherds, or er “" 1, ' n ‘ i k l Tho B»mo description which 

invariably had a right to go ». in , h ’ e c „ e 0 { waste lands on the 

juoglo in some other •MW.a- S.Ka - ^ uU 9 wh i 0 h springs up 

edge of a inauro, tho right to cut /’ t<m to persons whose lands and 

^rr^r"\«.T ah 

r^lar Wh^rnoS;;and*vrereexercised within limits independent 
of mauza or hamlet boundaries. 

i’S/rafvJaTp«•■/>“ rtii' fi"£ia- 

removed when the rights exerci&ed o reclaiming cultnr- 

described. The State, in the exercise of t s tigMs o, r g 

nble plots, and putting blocks of forest in piessrves, coma 
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respect to such plots or blocks of waste, tho interests therein of the 
neighbouring landholders ; and so long os it did not thereby stint them 
to an unbearable degree of pasturage. See., it would have been held to be 
only acting within its rights. It w »uld, I think, be a clear mistake to 
consider a looso interest in the waste generally, not in any definite part 
of it, to amount to a proprietorship of the soil. 


“ Certain blocks of forest within mauza* were reserved as rakhe or 
shooting presnrvea by tha State; no grazing of cattle or trespass for 
cutting off grass or branches was allowed in them. A RAjput, to express 
the care which the old IWjas took of the forests, will often say that they 
considered them their garden. In forests not especially preserved, and 
even in tho open waste lands, trees could not be felled without permission. 
In most principalities tho R.^ijas used to impose a tfuik, or prohibition of 

? razing, on all forests for the three months of tho mins ; (1 > this was done, 
think, partly as an assertion of authority nnd partly with an idea of 
benefit to trees and game. Again the Knjss used to gmnt to tho Gujars 
and Gaddis, professional herdsmen and shepherds, tho exclusive right to 
graze buffaloes or sheep and goats in particular beats or runs at certain 
seasons. 


** In waste lands of all kinds the State had a right of approvement, 
that is to say tho State «*ould empower nny person to break up and bold 
of it any plot of waste no waste land could b* broken up without a 
patta or deed of grant. The R&jas were very jealous in this respect; 
under them no tcazir or iuirddr conld give a pa ffs of his own authority. 
The persons who reclaimed waste land under such a patta thenceforward 
held it direct of the State, lie got at once as good a title as any land¬ 
holder in the country* ihero wa« nothing higher in the way of title than 
the claim distinguished as a %cariei ; nnd to a native the strongest form 
of mirm imaginable was derived from succession by inheritance to land 
reclaimed from waste by a father or othor ancestor under authority of a 
paf'a from the Raj&s. If the person who reclaimed the waste had before 
lived in another rnauza and removed thence to reside on the new holding, 
he became at once emitted to the same bartan, or rights of user, in the 
wastes surrounding him as tho oldest inhabitant. 

“ The idea of a tenant farming part of the holding of an ordinary 
landholder or orown-tenant was familiar enough to the hill people. A. 
subordinate tenant of this kind was called an opdhu, hut the idea of a 
tenant holding land of the coinmnnity nr body of landholders of a i nauza 
was quito incomprehensible to them. Tho explanation is, that there was 
no feeling in the minds of the landholders of a collective property in the 
wastes within their mauza or circuit. In fact 9nch a feeling has not yet 
fairly taken root, and the following facts will sh >w how slowly it grows in 
the minds of the hill people. Under the loose and greedy system of 
government which the Sikhs introduced, any petty tedrdar conld make 


(l) This custom prevails • till in some dependent Rill States. In purt of Mund 
after the thdk is over, the people we not allowed to cut grass and wood for fud 
unless they pat some grain fees to a contractor, who lias leased the grass and smal 
wood of the forest from the Ri]a. * 

» As will be explained hereafter, in the composed of hamlets it is onli 

true with certain reservations, that the Mate had the power to grant any plot to an 
person, and even in the other mnivu i the power of the State ove? the leaser wa*t« w.v 
in practice limited. Policy, and the tear of being thought tyrannical prevented i 
from doing auy thing winch would senoasly injure the rights of n«..r of the ole 
established landholders- All sorts of objections would be made, and often will 
success, totho grant of any plot near a homestead. #.</., that it «•». ,i.„ nikAl A tn*nr in 
or place where the cattle stand when first let out of the stall nr »h • jl i 'L 
that is, the place where they lie in the heat of the day ' lhe ‘ r **** ° r 
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g~u of waste lands for cuhivfttiou. 

v.ll»go headmoo b»»e been ro g ‘ * ^ of l at ,d h»s been broken 

lenses, in writing. Accorai g.» £ * mauza, but often by 

up s mco J r considers himself, and is considered 

by^lds'neighbours, to hold SSuJg 

nrurury ; and this «£ •«-» for rhe last fifteen 

land Within “ J been repeatedly told, and have, to a certain 

r ara the landhold.rs Vf Mr Ban|0|| » Settlement, tho waste 

extent understood l M» ® 8 Many, however, have not really 

lauds have becomo their ^property. • » r revising tho 

understood the change at a ■ „skJd several hundred times by 

gSSK £ £&&£ pattas or grants for waste plots within their own 

or some other circuit. „ > * 

“ All this that I have written renting the nght of the State, to 

tSS&^^rfr'Si of° .ho CMimiunities of .and- 

htt. * M-^ccurale wi,htSSlislan^^a^but^y £ “ 
the country, especwlly the p*rt most oi8tnmh n, j ^ conalimtion tfc. »*“ ?! 

accurate wuhregan to r **.* ed how y t h e family holdings in one cla«a £jtS? par t. 

of a hill circuit I ha\t J P . { detached fields, while in another 0 f tbo coon- 

of wwirde remained ,^^ly formed ami separated from try 

class they grew into bamlate Compacuy ^ bou.Varies in tho ^ 5 24 * 

their neighbours by m« ° latt , r cla9! ;of fnaa*-, which is divisible into 
waste. It whs, I th » thinking when he snid that extensive wastes 

hamlets, that Mr. Barnes d * id g d rroper tv of the State, implying 

or forests were considered the unaiv 1 ' » 1 jJ tv 0 f the landholders, 

thereby ,hatithe h» ^a «<*» P»«»« 

It was indeed tho laot, witb r g h block of forest or the 

aside any largo wastes which it le £ r wu tes h.iulet 

errst of a hill ", d B h“1e a 'b^m found somcti.n*. distinct, often indistinct, 
boundaries would haie , t w k; c h the hamlets had attained. 

according to the degree o boundaries you would have found also that 
And where you l^d h«le bomdanes. you o ^ of col , ectlvo 

tho family poss.s.ing the fields ^dj^m ^ lm ve hardly called 

propet ty in the waste within j fields nor would they have felt 

such waste their chik or grono^ like their fields nor woeia ey [heir 

competent to put m an outmder permission, but if 

tenant, or even to breakups ‘ t out P f it an outsider 

the btate had proposed ‘ . K , „ f j n f„ct they would have argued 
they would hure greatly object . I ( ^ . t belonged either entirely 
fairly enough that the \ a t L fi , xrould be the greatest sufferers by 

or principally to them, and tl a a . #.n,-lose if to any one. Even if 

its enclosure, it should bo ^^let t ,be/>dfto, ho would have been 

a member of common bolding, and thereby 

probably compelled to throw th p te 0 f t be country in which 

e* fr -*.f.iia- 1 :arA ■> ■» 

l»> lu part of ilamirpur. ^ her V a *^t!5j^n l rmwrMy Vhlt^in 1 the old times, 
daries arc most distinct, l an inhabitant of a neighbouring 

if the Kija had given to ft * _. l0 Und within another hamlet boundary, 

hamlet, a ptWfa or rent-bearing lease . c i tt i me d a preferential right to take 

tho men of the hamlet would ^ land, to be held ront-frea 

it upi but that if tho Kija gave^jet, it made, would not have U.u 
as a favour, the objections of the tutn oi fn 
considered vaUd either by tho H*ja or the public. 
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fields ol & hamlet are, with few exceptions, held by the family on ancestral 
shares. This ia proof that here the feeling of collective property in the 
waits within ha in let bound am a existed, and strong enough to prevent 
appropriation of auy part by individual inorqheraof the family. On the 
other hand, where the hamlets were less developed, ft, will generally be 
found that only a part of the holding is held on ancestral shares, and that 
the rest, which has been reclaimed from the waste as the family ha? grown* 
ia hold by the actual reclaimers or their heirs only / 1 

To a wmmari so the tenured described in the foregoing para¬ 
graphs :■—There were two rights in the soil recognised under native 
rule,—the paramount right of property vested in the Raja as 
landlordi and the right of cultivation derived by grant from the 
Raja, and vested in the cultivators. The first right extended to the 
whole of the principality; the second primarily extended only to the 
plot specified in the grant, but carried with it, further rights of 
common in adjacent waste. For purposes of administration, all 
plots of land leased to cultivators were grouped into circuits of such 
size as to allow of supervision by a staff of officials. In some cases 
(not in all, the determining causes being dependent upon accidents 
of locality) minor groups of holdings (hamlets) wer e recognized as 
funning the units of which the larger circuit was composed. In 
some cases (not in all, the causes being again accidental) distinct 
boundaries, whether of circuits or of hamlets, wore recognised, in 
which both waste and cultivated lands were included. The system 
of tenure came down practically unchanged until the introduction 
of British rule. The period of Sikh dominion, it is true, had inter- 
vened, hut the Sikhs do not appear to have altered the tenure of 
land, however much they confused the old system of administration. 
Moreover, many tract* were under their direct management for a 
very short time only, and a few never, Before their time the MoghaJ 
Emperors bad taken certain tracts as imperial demesnes* but these 
traeta were not laige* and the Mjas now and again recovered 
possesion ; so that even in these the system of tenure established 
by the Rajas was not materially changed. 

The introduction of British rule was immediately followed by a 
bettlement of the land revenue upon principles imported from the 
plains of the North-West Provinces. The loose circuits of the Rains 
teum, estate, mthe technical sense, U, revenue-paying unit* 
Ifcundarios were laid down defining the limits of villages and (south 
of the Bens) of hamlets,and the whole area of the district, waste as 
weD as cultivated, was included in the village boundaries. The 
holders of ?“ltivatod plots were declared to be joint proprietors of 

pkh™* 3 thUS dehlled m the 301186 m ,,rIlich that teim is used in tho 

turos' 1 — transfol ' a,!,tion thua ea »W lias the Mowing mum ft*. 

(1). The body of landholders in each circuit were converted 
mto a proprietary body, u> which oacjf landholder (or khLtdTr) ^ 
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proprietor of his own. holding of arable land, and co-proprietor 
in proportion to the amount of land [revenue paid by him) of the .—' 


Land 

ReTfltiEift. 


waste* 


(2). As a natural corollary to this, when the time came for Effect of 0 Ur 
assessment, the revenue of each’circuit was assessed as a lamp sum 
for the payment of which the whole body of landholders became j^qj 
jointly responsible during the term of Settlement, Great as this 
revolution was, it appears to have been quietly acquiesced in by tho 
people, who indeed were considerable gainers by the innovation j for 
with tho rights of property acquired in the wastes the village com¬ 
munities rcceivod, by way of compensation for tho joint responsibility 

( imposed, tho light to collect and divide among themselves the income 
arising from it "which was formerly included in tho regular roveimo 
collections made by the State, 

( 9 ), Though in theory Barnes state* {section 129) that * exten¬ 
sive wastes and forests are usually eon*ideredthe undivided property 
of Government t M yet it has resulted from bis arrangement that tho 
property in the soil of waste land has been held by Government to 
have passed to the landholder*, the State retaining only general 
1 rights of property in the timber, which rights, in a majority of 
instances, but not in all, arc especially reserved in tho village 
administration papers^ 

( 4 ). The State being the proprietor of forest trmii in tho waste, 
it follows that in tho forest, that is, in waste land more or leas 
covered with wild tree or bush, the State and tho landholders have 
separate proporiaoa, neither of which are free, for the property of the 
State hi tho tree* is subject to tho right of the laiulholdeis and othei 
residents of the village (and, perhaps, of other village*) toobtimtto 
necessary quantities of wood for fuel, and timbarfor form implements 
and bmiMing purposes ; and the property of the landholders m the 
soil is subject to the right of the State to preserve the trees. 

(5). The State, while transferring the property in the soil of 
the waste to the owners of fields, necessarily resoivcd the existing 
rights of third parties \ the rights of the Gujavs to their or 

cattle walks, and of the Gaddi shepherds to their sheep runs, remained 
unaffected by tho change ; n 3 ario did the lights of com men belong¬ 
ing, by custom, to the people of one mzuza in vhtj waste of another 


mnn ::d. 


(t>), in the changes thus effected, holdings of cultivated land 
alone remained unmodified. Upon those the effect of the Settlement 
11 proceeding* was to confirm the tenure, making it tftjjuu , as well a a 
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chap* To bring village# thus composed under tho usual toctocal 

®» cbdolficatirm involves gNM» some stmirimc of the terms em¬ 
us! ployed. The technical nomonchitmo con 1.1 perhaps be applied " h 
E««nse. violence to the t uniats than to the Tillages as a whole, thus 


rtut'6»ti«n 

of 

Lesur-m. 

r**Mi*7. 


Ly&ll wrote— 

«The hamlets, Ukon srparat *\\\ are, m reject of tenure, 
miniatures of the villnged in the plains. The Hindu law of lahcritniici 1 , 
and divergences from such law caused by various causes, token with intt 
original rjofirari tenure prevailing under former gowjiments, esphau 
“ * cent, mltfht bo clu?s?d u& jdfiiinaMj 

But it is safer 
mb I cad , and 


lit Me 


evervthinrr. About 7 per cent, might he closed as zamindn, 29 per con t. 
* _7. . , 1 , 11 * 1 .. __ D..I Tl in cnfiw not to 

to 


as pattidririf and the rest ns fjftctmr^idrn esrates* 
bring into the hilts these strange lerins which are apt to mislead, amt w 
say merely that about 7 per emt* m at the present moment owned oy 
one man or W several holding in common, 27 per cent, hy bodies of men 
{generally of one family) holding in part at least severally, and owning tiio 
estate oil ancestral or customary shares, and the remainder by inen nl.^o 
holding in whole or part severally, hut not on slirires, niid ’iihete tlio ^ ) 
measure of right quoad the whole h an dot or l ho undivided pnvt of ’ > 

each landholder of the stitn total of the 


measure oi right quoad 
is the proportion paid by 


ivi'er.ue. 


J9 


Ibnttnot Although the people graze their lien&ts indiscriminately m 
luvjMm.^te lands among the hamlets guided Duly ns to where they should 
t . go by certain "vague rules of custom based upon mutind convenience, 
vet certain parts of such waste n to appropriated, for a part of the 
year, by individuals as hnyfields or k’harrfttt*. Any time Imtuecu 
the 15til June and the 15th October it may le ob.*oivod that, while 
the greater part of the waste near the liou-es lias been closely grazed, 
there arc many dearly defined plots in which the grass grows long 
apid thick. These are the klMwftirx of the landholder*®!, on which 
they rely for a supply of lew and long grass for thatching; often 
these plots are protected by the steepness of the ground or by some 
natural barrier, but, where neco^nry, tho cattle are kept olf by :l 
tern |>opary 1ledge of thorn?. r I 1 hesc hetEges a ro pitt up at the bogi 1 1 ■ dug 
of the rains, ar.d removed when the hay is cut; so that for thogri iter 
part of tho year no one but the men of the place could tell where the 
common waste begins or the kharvfartm ds.and, m fact, there is th m 
no distin ction, as 1 wt h aro g n\.zed over i udiscrim in ate ly - The li m i t a 
of the Lhdn'iarx aro fixed; the same plut wvedearliyoirj most 
landholders have their kfta}rf‘ir* t but a few have mme, mul others 
who might bo uxpectfld to have much- have vory little. lleoernlly 
the hharetcir fs in the wu*tc no nv>t tlie hi use and fields ef the holder, 
hut sometimes it is nun r mMhev hamlet, in a different annr.'i or 
circuit, in*a forest, or high up on the lulls. Those who have no 
khart'lar make a shift by putting a corner of a field in gras®, or by 
proseiYHig the grass on the terraces and hanks of then* field*. I n 
former times, when there was more elbow room, the neighbour^ 
• would not object to a man hedging round a bit of waste for ;i time, 

particrilnrh in the rainy months when gra-s is plentiful. In a few 
years he ur his aucuLVsm would have established ;i prescriptvu 
right; this is how most of the klutreUtfit originated, but some, no 
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doubt, wore aligned to the aiders by orders ofthcRoj.isor officials 
of the State. For instance, in some villages Which have nhroy» bee" 
lmt scantily supplied with grazing land, there »«*«£"•* {fjw* 
who bold Ten- largo Hereto r* and very bttlo cultivated I.in l . 
men keep many oxen, and ore hereditary earners : the Raw g**® 
them large Wr-if- fais, beennse they frequently impressed then o.\en 
for the can'iago of stores* 

The landholders did not consider themselves owners of their 
mretor lands in the tamo way or degree ns of their cultivated fie ds. 
They paid no rapt to the State for them, and the payment of some 
kind of rent or revenue to the State is the great entenon of ^ 
shin in the mind of a hill-man. 1 lie lhijas won]. I have held that the 
right was a right to the grass only so long as the land was not 
"Tnnted to any one for the purpose of cultivation, and the landho . o 
would not have denied the theory, though they would have objected 
to their kb'relan being turned mto Held?, on the ground that grass 
was necessary to them. In Mr. Barnes’ Settlement papers kharetars 

*.. ffiSfenguished from tho rest of the waste lands. But in 

practice the title to the hay lias been recognized to be as valid and 
absolute as that to any other property. Mr. Lyall dmdetl o 
Ware”.* into two classes, go.R neitr the house or amidst tl.o 
fields, and lan in the forests or on the high lull dopes- I he forain 

were reeooU das private property; th»lj»W» f^thr™ 

subject to tho individual’s customary ngbt of cutting hay foi three 

raontliF, 

The rights of pasture are described m Chap- IL A, pp* Io-j- 44, 
Of the enttk-rnns, whether mdnx, mh ira or ' l, lr < t ''“ milvuaoa 
recognized in the -1,1 Settlement records were those held by ...jar 
herdsmen on whom alone the grazing tax maimed ater 

Settlement. The reMHI of the d.-t •.ration wav 1 • w •" u " 
S^dar Settlement, the mUceUn.,«ma dues which 
oolleetisl liv the State wore made over to the new h constituted 
xdltge co..h«.n.tiey the Gdjar herdsmen objected to tbmrjW 
due- Inline transferred ou the very reasonable ground that the biuite 
of their runs and of tho village overlapped, so 

da*.,» £S522&£. 

tsasr^. •.» xcSw «** - -»- 

parts of it, nor for all Gujara. 

With regard to tho sheep- runs of Kifogra Proper, Mr. it) ail 
thus explains Ins action 

■' In the ease of the sheep-runs (Mr) ia Bare and 
tile rights are sufficiently definite and clear, and "O’ 1 • , ordinarily 

records ; hut the runs in other pari, at the Dhttohr Dhar are “^.>7 

admitted to he open to all comers, W>d A* prefer, mi- > - that I 

a few are SO vague ant loose in nature, and ^-tto-t.^ - 

thought it safest'to make no entry regard.i«P ^“ wisitel sheep-"™ 

entry m tb q village records will bo found with 
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Van), though certain families have undoubtedly distinct and definite 
rights of a kind in them, except in the Nurpur direction. I, however, had 
a return of these winter-runs compiled, but I purposely refrained from 
attesting it. The rights of tho persons claiming to bo tho iruria of tho 
run, and of those who are associated with them (if the hitter have any 
rights), ore in a loose, fluid sort of state. 1 did not wi«h to strengthen 
and petrify them by bringing them to book. Tho Deputy Commissioner 
in his executive capacity should, however, in tny opinion, look after the 
interests of these shepherds in case of quarrels with the village communities, 
for in respect of grazing rights they are tenants of tho State within tho 
interest which it has reserved to itself in tho forests.” 11 *) 

It may bo noted that tho cattlo nnd sheep-runs often overlap 
each other, as, buffaloes nnd sheep feeding on different herbage, the 
two rights do not conflict. 

In Kiingra the title of Government, by old custom, to all 
natural stroams and rivers is clear, subject, however, to rights of 
user possessed by shareholders in canals, ownors of water-mills or 
persons entitled by custom to erect fish-weirs. Water-mills are 
sometimes owned by »J hi wars or Kahdrs; oftenor they are owned bv 
landholders, and worked by Jhiwars. A tax on them, which used 

^8° ^ wa8 » **t Settlement, made over, as miscellaneous 

village income, to tho landholders of oach mauza. Chips or fish-weirs 
aro put up in fixed places in small stroams for two months in early 
autumn, and in branches of largo rivers later on when the floods 
are abating. In most parts the landholders of tho adjoining hamlet 
unite to put up the chip, and they claim a voatod right to tho place 
and would object to a new weir being erected within a certain 
distance, or within their hamlet: yot the right can hardly bo said to 
go altogether with ownership of the fields on tho hanks, as an owner 

sometimes has no sharo in tho chip. Prescription or custom is the 
tost. 


Lyall thus discusses these subordinate rights:_ 

" The tenures which I have been describing hitherto were formcrlv 
.1 of oee grade. The Gadd. shepherd and Gujar herdsman held “hc£ 
interests m their dha or sounds as directly of the StsTL ^! i 
landholders held .heir fields. The ..me niy bo said 0 °“e oaneT o 
n-ater.rn.lls. of fair.., or of privileges of sotting nets for hawks ^nutting 
up fish-weirs in certain places ; and I do not know *w *i * 0 P - U ^ 

those tenures is necessarily altered by the fact that the State 1 .m transfclred 
the ownership of the soils of the wastes to tho nas iransten-ea 

Gaddi shepherd, at any rate. who »v. hfc f"”timt,es. The 

State, still holds his interest direct of tho State I ft. ul! t dlrec * *? jj* 
State within the interest which it has reserved .1, ?•“ *?“* of „ tho { 

tho ownership of the soil. With regard to the Re- °? f* Teitln K itself of 
notter, or mill-owner, the case is perhaps different'* r .^ rtls,DM1 » tlle hawk. 

dues to the village communities, Led most I think’l i ’ V T P j* y 

G>» It is not uncommon for the dhur vA+i* 7Z -TI- ■ ■ ■ ' 

people in general ha\e never acquiesc'd in th ■ > to sublet his dhdr, but the 

w„ forbidden in tbo form J.IUW. of W« of »fcd. t lon hu 

Government. of which is now (1904) before 
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the prop riel or ship of tho soil to the sarninddf#, they should, in my opinion, 
he held to possess a heritable nnd transferable title, ami to be subject to 
pay root or dues at customary rates only, or, in ease of a general revision 
of atHeesmont, nt rates to be fixed for term of Sett tom cut by the Settlement 
Officer, at the same share of net profit as may he used in assessing the 
land tax The actual beds of streams and the water in them he long to 
Government, If, tSierefore, any persons have a right to erect fish-weirs 
in them, they are tenants of the State in respect of such right. No dues 
have ever been exacted from such persons though they used to fend a 
big fish now and then to the K4jn Em olden times, Tito fa hri'- holder pays 
no rent either to the State or communities. He is proprietor of his holding, 
but not a shareholder in the village. In one way ho may now he considered 
to hold of tho village community, for, if his interest lapsed, the land would 
revert lo it, and not, as before, to tho State/ * 1 

He that describes the rights retained by Government in village 
waste :— 

** With rogird to forests, nil trees growing wild or planted by Govern¬ 
ment in common waste are asserted la be the property of tho State, with 
reservation of the rights of use (futr/nit) belonging by custom to tho land-' 
holders of tho in>iur«* and others jit is also mentioned that conservancy 
rules have bean from time la time framed by Government for the protection 
of the tr«n s, and the regulation of the excrebe of the rights of use, and that 
these rules are binding on the landholders till altered by Government. 
Again, it declared that common waste of the nature oF forest cannot bo 
divided, except with permission of Government, which may bo ref used in 
the interest of forest conservancy, Again, it is declared that common waste 
cannot be broken up for cultivation, or enclosed or transferred by sale, Ac,, 
without permission obtained by an application to be presented at LheJu/c*i7 * 
and that permission may be refused in case there arc trees on the land, 
either absolutely or until payment of their value, and that persona taking 
possession without permission may be ejected by Government. These rules 
only define in precise terms what has been tho former practice of tho 
district nnder those Deputy Com mission era who have looked actively after 
the forests. Permission to cultivate has very frequently been refused, 
and squatters on forest land have been forcibly ejected. It is true that 
practically no restrict tons have been put upon the sale of forest lauds to 
Europeans who wanted them to form tea or cinchona gardens, but this was 
because Government saw good reason for sacrificing its forest rights in 
snclt cases. Again, it is declared under the authority of the letter of the 
See rotary to Government, Punjab, No. C17, dated Gih January J8(J7, that 
the State Las relinquished its clsiirn to royal trees in cultivated bad or in 
land entered in the new records as private waste,” l 11 * 

For the tenure of lands .cultivated for ten, boo Chapter IT. 

In 18153, after the question of tho proprietorship of waste hinds 
bad been finally decided in favour of the village landholders, Major 
bake, then Commissioner, recommended that the Ijoundariesof hamlets 

I*** in private wnrX‘i uro inoltided"!it, tho srunll plots held by almost every 
lam!holder iit.it now included in tho fciiiii'j (UntcFdi) ; and. 2rtff?j/ F the* blocks of waste 
land bought 0 f v binge Cota muni ties by turopeati# prior to rev h ion Of Settlement. 

I brou[■ Ll thcae clau«o-i ^peqinlly lo the natiee uf Uavornmant in my No. J7J, clati-d 
^okb NuTtmbfr lbfib, to toe IVmmuiicQcr of the Divshioti in wniwcr to n quuiimn pat 
by the Financial ('omrnin,inner, aba in my No. 3Q$, dated 16th Augnat ltSilS, lo 

Secretary to Financial Comiuiuiraer, 
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Kant.ua Distbict.] Tikabandi. [Pahi A. 

within tnauzas should bo defined in tho rest of Kringrn Proper, as 
they had l>ecn at tho first Settlement in a great part of tahsil Ilamir- 
pnr and the waste lands in that way subdivided. He mentioned that 
such subdivisions existed more or less in other parts of the District, but 
were quite unrecognised in tho Settlement Records, which descrilxxl all 
was-toas the common property of the whole mauza. This, when the 
demand for land arose, hindered sales and caused injustice to 
individuals ; on the ono hand, no man was willing to hell land of 
which he had in practice tho exclusive enjoyment, when ho would 
only get a small share of the price in case of side; and, on the 
other hand, a majority entitled by the record to a share of the 
price could always l>e found who were ready to sell land in which 
they had no right by custom and no enjoyment in practice. The 
Government approved tho measure, and a l>eginning was made in 
I ah #il Kangra. Hamlets properly so called did not generally oxist 
in this tract, but there were largo subdivisions of tho waitzas, 
commonly known as tikds, and most of these had l)oeii demarcated 
in a rough way by tho jatirdris, Tho first thing to l>e done in 
every mauza was to find out into how many hamlets it should bo 
subdivided, and to demarcate their boundaries. Tho pooplo, as a 
rule, were eager to subdivide, as tho moasure gave them, for tho 
first time, what they felt to Ik) a solid property in tho wasto: and, 
moreover, did away with tho fear they had long entertained that 
Government was about to take jTossession on its own account. 
Whore the hamlets or family holdings were large and compact, 
each formed ono tikd ; in tho contrary case two or more were 
clublxxl together into ono. Tho numlior of tikds to 1)0 made in a 
village l>eing decided, the settlement and demarcation of boundaries 
woro left to the jieoplo theinsolvos. With few exceptions they 
adopted without dispute tho natural linos which hail always ljeen 
more or loss vaguely recognized among themselves. It was only 
when these natural lines produced a glaringly uncqnnl distribution 
of the waste that objections wevo made to them, and then some 
slight concession ordinarily produced an agreement. Largo blocks 
of wasto wore demarcated separately under the name rhak shdtnildt 
ileh, that is, blocks of tho common property of the village. Small 
blocks of valuable waste to which several hamlets laid claim, and 
which they did not care to divide, were included in tlio boundary 
of one tikd, but declared by entry to lx? the common property of 
two or more lrtiralets. 

Many objections wero brought forward and disposed of; in 
most cases by tho parties agreeing that certain plots in ono tikd 
should lx) recorded as the common property of two or more. In 
ono or two cases in which the demarcation made was objected 
to, and it was found impossible to bring tho different partios in a 
village to any agreement, the tikd s were declared to bo mere survey 
blocks, and the wbolo of tho unoccupied waste to bo, as before, 
common property of the whole village. Nothing elao could bo 
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done, for tho basis of the whole work was mutual agreement, and 
though boundaries were already recognized in a way, yet they 
wero too vaguo to lx? good grounds for decree, and no one would 
have wished or consented to divide the whole waste of a rniuza m 
proportion to rating for tho revenue, which we have made the 
measure of right in waste lands of bhdiachira villages in the plains. 0 ^ 1.1 
The measure of txkdbaadi was not extended in revision of hettlo- 
ment to tahsil Ktiiu for tho reasons given m Part II of the Settle¬ 
ment Report. 

Tho result of the measure in Kangra Proper was to demarcate 
in the kabza wifi talukas of tho four parganas as many as 5,<i*S 
Ukds, of which 5,512 wore true hamlets or separate estates and 
17G wero blocks of waste and forest reserved as common property rra«t« Iftndl 
of a whole township. Of the hamlets, G07 contain within their b««» 
boundaries some plots of waste land, which have also been reserved 
to tho whole township, but with these exceptions all waste m 
hamlet boundaries now belongs to tho landholders in the liaralot, 
subioct, however, to the forest rights of the State and to rights of 
common pasture, &c., which may Vlong by ancient custom to 
poo pie of neighlxmring hamlets, so long as the land is not brought 
under cultivation. In these mauzas, therefore, in which tUabaudi 
has boen effected, tho township now resembles in aspect those 
common in some parts of the Multan Division, in which the whole 
of tho cultivated and tho whole or greater part of tho waste lands 
are divided into separate ring fence estates; and the only bonds 
of union are the common village officers and tho mutual liability 
to make good the revenue, with, in some instances, the addition 
of a share (calculable on share in payment of the revenue) in a 
block of common waste. Out of 898,504 acres of unoccupied 
waste in the 582 mauzas of Kringra Proper, 392,487 have lxxm 
reserved as common land of whole township and the rest has been 
divided among tho likds. In 244 townships all waste was sub¬ 
divided ; in 214 some was reserved ; in the rest no tilca» were 
made ; of these one or two were not divided on account of 
dispute ; a few more wore too small ; the rest are outside the hill*', 
and resemble villages of the plains in character of tenure. These 
figures do not, however, show tho full amount of subdivision of 
waste which was effected in revision of Settlement. I he gron 
majority of the tikds contain tho holdings of severe! distinct 
families ; and whore, as is often the caso in the low hills, t iese 
holdings are themselves compact, and stand apart from sue i °t er » 
these families took the opportunity offered by revision of Settlement 
to divide among themselves the whole of the waste lands within 
tho lioundaries of their fffca, which has thereby Income a mere 
cluster of separate estates, each of which has its arable and wasto 
lands in a ring fence. There are 523 tikds of this description, and 
in u great number more, most of the waste lin's been so subdivided, 
leaving only a small proportion of the common property of the 
different families in tho tikd. 
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In the irrigated tracts several manzas, or ratter lamharddm 
jui-isdictioDS wera often much intermixed* No e kang eft were uuidu 
v.hen wtc taa boundaries were dofLuod nt first Settlement; lienee it 
followed that many family holdings of fields wore separated {in the 
records) from tho waste lands surrounding them and the manza 
to which they naturally belonged, and treated as outlying plots 
teftafr ddhhxli or hhdriji) belonging to another with which they 
had really no concern. The families owning these plots lived on 
or close to them, and not in the mourn to which they lxilonged 
lm theory, So long ns the waste lauds were recognized as the 
property of the State it did not matter much to a landholder to 
what vtattza, or rather circuit of management, he was attached ; 
hut when the property in the waste was transferred to the Tillage 
communities, it became clearly important to him i imt ho should 
have a proprietary share in tlio waste lands round his fields and 
homestead in which ho had by custom a right of user and not in 
Other waste, perhaps several miles away, with which he had 
]t actically nothing to do. It was, therefore, determined to unite 
these plots, which were numerous in the main valley, to iho vilhnm 
to which they naturally belonged. 

Oritfn Of **}t may bo worth while to make a guess m to tint orkntia] nf 

in difloreqeo between the tenure of land in these billa and that erhdhur 

of hm/n?.d m . P lri,n “ I'unj-dj. It may perhaps have to do with the 

p!njna ethnology of the conn try ; there m an i-tea current in tho hills that of 

§ 36, lh«..g castes the Thakfcaw, IWthls, Kaneta, and GJiimth 3 are 

either indigenous to die hills, or of mixed race and rndWtiouH hv thn i lfl ir 
bl 00 d, and that rt. Mjrf* Brahm.m, Kharis, , luJ ^.lt s f 
the descendants of invaders or aft tiers from the olaios , 

jar*.**% ^ ■* tii o plains irar 

in\K5 of Aryan race, who successively invaded India from ilien wh 
west. 1 hey came an settlor., and mere or less eomptetelv V n li > J ~ 
uhoriffine, frc.in the tract* in wl.ick they nottbd, dr&ng ^heinVack itfo 

the forests and mountain*. It is easy to segliow a,iAn tl( i T 

free tribes might result in a division of l he country into t^tah./TIV 
village communities. I believe that ibis is how the p ]afn a oftLp *1 
were settled. As to the hills I sup pose that they nun limv,] * ^ tin Job 

later date inhabited only by uhuritfinal trib *»/■») and *h it 1,- V ?, in . uc ^ 
were invaded not by tribes oF settlers driving I ack the 3 \ ei ! t[ i' r '% duw 
hut by iniliinry adventurer* subduing them nun-ti in 1 1 ''' 

Ireland w&* firs! invaded from Ivi gland Mae not rnri'*- 
which we see in the hills, such os tho formation of u u , 11 f^h unties 
the sole lordship of the chief, rho rmforns of priino.rf..,7 P^hyipulitios, 
the contempt of the plough and business t ,f farilijn J v\ fatnily, 

Brahmans, bo explained as the effect of' M .ch Zj- . Kd JP«te and 
of tho military order which the invaders would have 7'^ ’^Vasioias, and 

cons ts tut ton of their society in order to keen .1., '\ niai,l[ aiti [ n ihe 

p uuirn a subject moo ? 

"But, perhaps, the physical difference 
mountainous country will of itself account fur it \ * a ^ And a 
---- _ ° ™«eiteB of tenure.. 


t’ertiiin pecalmriti^si in the pri-.crH ri:lie^ ■■ — ""~ — ———_ _ 

tho hill* liaru mmo rttgemhlAllM to fuels ri. c , i' , V ' , ^itOaiB meWiiftf 

fa »n>. pArtao* India, TIk-^ a,*o tm.liii^^11 , \' ifl lnU ^ v.l S 
^jmtLiiikc* arnd. by tlio Eiju in oon.p.nS^J^’W tb M ™JgS 1 
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Kanoba District,] SMkUi&n of hidings, 

la a flat defenceless country like the plains of the Punjab, men naturally 
coD^rfgafed in. large villages for mutual protection ; tlie Iiodspr being —— 
built wall to wall, each village was a castle ; the land nearest the village Land 
was cnUtvated, the rest remained wnste ; the men of each village formed Ebymhw. 
in a degree n political unit; village fooght with village j end hence an o * ! pin ef 
idea of v Hinge bo undo rice and vifl&Be lordship over the wastes might <SiS*r*acn Eb 
naturally sriae* In the bills, on tbc contrary, the broken nat a re of the l»adt«narrj 
conntry prevented the formation of large villages like these in the plains; p lj|faj J 3 
the houses bad to be icatterad here and there, so as to ba near enough ' LyaU, $ 
te the patches of cnUnrable land. No single hamlet vas strong enough 
to stand by itself, so alt bad to .put themselves Tor protection under some 
territorial chief and to unit® tinder his leadership to defend themselves 
against outsiders* Hence might arise the idea of the sole lordship of l ho 
chief, the absence of village boundaries in the waste and the theory that 
nil the waste was the property of the chief." 

Returns made out nt the Revised Settlement showed that there 
were even in 1867, $7,599 families (is. t households, or groups of 
kinsmen holding shares in an ancestral estate and living on it in 
separate houses) of landholders in the (then) four tahsils of Kiingni 
Proper, and their holdings were divided into 79,840 lots* The 
nnralxjr of shares is, of course, greatly in excess of this figure, for 
brothers and cousins very frequently hold their common inheritance 
without partition. (Lynll). For the four fcthtiU of Ksiugra Proper, 
the total number of proprietors and tenants is given in Appendix 
I to his Report as 232,829. 

The following is taken from Mr. Anderson’s Settlement Report, 
section 10:— 

** Kangra Proper is a tract of small holdings* Mr. Ly*al] at the 
Revised Settlement calculated that acres of arable laud owned jointly 
by two brothers or cousins was the ordinary typo of a proprietary holding 
and 3 acres cultivated jointly by two brothers the type of a tenancy. 

In Kangra the average was 2 acres for a single proprietor and 1 acre for 
a single tenant. Ho considered that subdivision had reached it* lowest 
point; and be noted that even then they could not nil live on the land, 
and that many had to leave their homes for service. lint the process 
of partition has bean going on rapidly since fcho Revised Settlement, and 
the etatistica allow that the area per holding i9 now a good deni leas than 
it was. 


Tin sir* 

AviJiJiOS CUlTltATin ASIA. 

Avtro^o 
rereniio per 
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Per ti-onliniir. 

Tor oiritr* 

Per howfto 
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Pikrapor 
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Kangra District.] Tenants . 


[Part A. 


“Tho figures for the average area per holding and per owner aro 
prepared by tikda and not by matizat, and they are therefore somewhat 
misleading, as not only does the same owner frequently have snares in 
several holdings in tho same tlkd, but he may also have land in other 
tikun of the same village. The smallness of the holdings may thus bo to 
some extent exaggerated. I have therefore given tho area for each family 
on the understanding that it consisted of fivo persons. Such a family 
has in KAngra about 2J acres and in llamirpur as mnch as 6 acres, and 
over the whole 4 acres. There is almost four-fifths of an acre to each 
head of tho population. As was to be expected under the circumstances 
tho land is mostly cultivated by the proprietors, and but for tho prejudice 
of many Brahmans and RAjputs against ploughing the area of khnd-kd*ht 
would be considerably higher.’* 

Tenants in this District fall into three main classes:— 


(1) Tho tenant who farms with plough and oxen furnished 

by the landlord. 

(2) Tho true tenant fanner or opdhu. 

(3) The occupancy tenant. 

The class which farms the land with plongh and oxon furnished 
by the landholder, comes between tho kdma , who is a mere farm 
servant, and tho regular opdhu or tenant farmer. They nro called 
by various names in different localities, the name generally having 
reference to their share of the gross outturn, which is one-half of 
what remains after putting aside the sat or share formerly taken 
by Government, the sat being half or a third, their share is a 
fourth or a third; if they are assisted by a kdma supplied by the 
landholder, they get only an eighth. Ilenco originated the names, 
by which they are commonly distinguished, of chautegu , trihdna , 
or atholii tenants. In Palam they are also called phuk-pholu, a 
name which conveys the idea that such a tenancy is a livelihood 
for a single soul only. The custom is for the landholder to engage 
with men of this class at the beginning of tho year for the year 
only, giving them something at tho timo by way of sdi or earnest- 
money. It is of course impossible for any kind of tenant right to 
grow up in land farmed in this way from year to year only. 


The tmo tenant farmor or opdh u finds his own livestock and 
implements; if ho resides on tho land he cultivates, ho is generally 
distinguished as a basnu or basiku opdhiil ixt) If he lives in the village 
but not on the land, he is called simply an opdhu or an adheo, or a 
kirsdn ; and if be comes from another village to cultivate, a ha l 
chuk , bhatri, oprd or dudharehdr opdhu. Tho last word implies 
that he has put up some kind of shed on the land in which to stay 
the night wlion necessary. These opdhus , with tho exception of 
a very few who pay ruru, that is, a fixed rent in grain and cash, 
are all metayer tenants, sharing tho gross produce with the pro¬ 
prietor in proportions which vary according to agreement or 


._ ( ' e ' The " ord hi jY« is often a PPlied to aq owner of the laud to distinguiiU him 

rom the mere tenant termer or opShu, 8 
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custom of the locality. When the grain is in the heap, tho fees 
due to the weighman, watcher and rural artizans, are first deducted 
and the remainder is then divided. In most localities the pro¬ 
prietor frets a half even on unirrigated lands, but it tenants are 
scarce, or the soil not veiy good, he gots only two-fifths or one- 
third, or in some casos one-fourth. On the other hand, on good 
irrigated lands he gets more than a half. For instance, in Gbroh, 
Bandf, and Chari, exceptionally fertile villages m taliika Rihl i, 
tho produce of the irrigated lands is generally divided between 
proprietor and tenant as follows:—The purdnamrfl, that is, the 
old Government demand, so many measures of gram, is first taken 
out of the heap by the proprietor, then the seed corn, with kilt 
as much again as interest, is taken out and appropriated by tho 
person, whoever he might be, who supplied it at sowing time. 
Tho remainder, after deduction of village servants foes, is divided 
half and half totween proprietor and tenant, but the proprietor, 
when the tenant’s sharo is ascertained, recovers from him a foo 
of 10 por cent, in grain or panchotra. Nowhere else does the 
proprietor get such a large share of the produce : m the Hal .in 
ho only gets half, and in the best ltngated lands of I alarn and 
Baigiri only half plus karda or panchotra , at the rate of tivekacka 
setper kacha man on the tenant’s share. In BSjgiri and 1 ahun 
tho produce of a field of sugarcane is divided as follows.—If tho 
proprietor and tenant go halves in the expenses of working the 
press and tho cauldron, thon the ijur or molasses is divided half 
and half; if the tenant bears all expenses, then tho proprietor 
gets only ono-third. a7> 

The tenant farmer, in addition to his rent, is bound to gis e 
thi-eo days’ work in the year on any other land his lamUonl may 
have, if asked to do so. This service goes by tho name of joioart. 
Ono day callod h aleta is taken at ploughing tune, another {< lariat) 
at reaping time, a third at karoii or mowing tune. In eomo places 
only two liars’ work is given instead of three. Tho landlord has 
to Hod the tenant food for tho day. This custom oi jowan prevails 
generally in Ringrn, Hamirpur, and part of Dora: it isless defined 
towards" the ph,L and in Talisil Nurpnr ; prtedarly m 

l„!uka, Indaura and Klmiran, the proprietors work■"* 
in a rougher and looser fashion, getting aha older 

out of them, but following no Used rule 

goos on a visit, or entertains a marriage par J, while so 

b bundle or comes to work in the house, getting.food^whde so 

omployed. This, though generally (lone, is no a aj from 

enforced. A landholder only exp^to wmee of ttose kinds from 
a regular tenant, that is, frem a family winch holds a wbokfatm 
of ton: botwoen whom and h imself there is a permanent unmeet. n. 

l lT l It ia calculated in making K-count of of the plmnt. 

men and twelve oxen to work ft »ugi»r-pre*s ^ ^ ^ the press and 

whether he bo tho proprietor or teuftat. charge* kr wear ana war 
cauldron, respectively, two or three kacha sen of J«*r per y* 
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CHAP. Tbo outsider, who cornea from another village to cultivate certain 
IIJLC- £^3 fo r a season, or tbo man who holds a stray field only, would 
Land not be expected to do any service. It is a general custom in 
Revenue, gamlrpur, Rajgiri, and parts of Palam for the tenant to present 
8 a r t i o ob to this landlord, on sairi day, an offering of a dish of walnuts, or 
b to a bunch of plantains. If the tenant is also an artizan, he presents 
Undownen. somG article of his manufacture, such as a pair of shoes, a bottle 
of oil, tho legs of a bedstead, &c. 

With regard to time of change or eviction of tenants, tho 
general custom is, that, if a landlord puts in a man to cultivate 
tho autumn crop, he must lot him hold on for tho spring crop 
also; whereas, if ho puts him in boforo tho spring crop, ho may 
evict after it is harvested. Tho explanation of tnis is, that tho 
autumn crop puts tho farmer to groator exponso and trouble, and 
it is therefore thought that ho should 1 x 3 allowod to work out in a 
second harvest the benefit of the labour and mauuro put in for 
tho first. But in some exceptional places tho spring harvest is 
the most important, and there in consequonoe the rule is re¬ 
versed.'' 8 ’ Mr. Lyail wrote : — 


Customary 
time for 
evicting a 
tenant. 


Prevailing " The only class which are felt by the parties to hold from year 

and others 
iis and others 
Athr (who bavo 

to eVict. been induced to settle down on the land, and build themselves a 
Ljall, 5 51 b a9 i or homestead on or near it for the purpose), and their landlords, 
the feeling or understanding is different. There is no deed or express 
verbal agreement, but the implied contract is that tho tenant shall 
hold so long as he farms well and pays his rent; or in other words, 
td qwsur , that is till commission of fault against his tenure.* 1 ® 1 Between 
the landlord and tho other village'opdAu* who do not reside on the land, 
and lived in tho village before they got it, who perhaps practice 
another trade besides farming, the feeling is rather that the tenant holds 
not (d qusur, and not from year to year only, but for an indefinite titno 
until it is to the advantage and convenience of tho proprietor to dispose 
otherwise of the land. I have been talking of course of tho fields which 
form a tenant's regular farm, not of stray fields, which he may take up in 
excess from time to time. 


trodcrauod- to year, or tor ono harvest only, are tho phuk-phol 
ing wi«h re* farm with landlord's ploughs, and tho opra opdh 

nfomoriJtor "’ho como from other villages. Between tho batikit opd 


“This distinction, which I have drawn botween tho basikxi opdhd or, 
tenant settled down on tho laud he farms, and the opahxi whoso homo 
though in tbo neighbourhood, is not connected with the farm, is one which 
is, I think, generally recognized. It is based on the presumption 


(UJ This general custom is expressed in a popular rhyme— 

‘‘“If f ulutan » [ns spring harvest: His betrothed, his bride.* 

. . , At * cvcri11 meetings of proprietors and tenant held daring Settlements 

the people werei asked to explain what they considered a fault or qusur which would 
justify a proprietor in evicting a tenant of this kind. They agreed in saying that it 
must be a fault strictly connected with the farm and enuring loss to the proprietor, 
such as continued bad farming, stealing from tho thre*h4 floor, or faifuro to pay 
the rent punctually where tho rent is a fixed sum. 1 r ememberroy.clfputtmg 
a^riffn^mVtn Vf* CMa - ° a l ® u * nt w hom I supposed to have lost bis temper about 
*u- a of # buse to his landlord. I asked whXr such 

- ‘ h *“ idDot ' 
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in the one case to induce the tenant to move, build, and settle _down ho 
must havo been led to expect some pcrmanenco of tenure ; >n the other 

feeling of the country the whole question of right depends on whether the 
tenant Urea on the land or not, i. to «ty too much and to draw a more 
dulinct lino between the two classes than really existed or oxtsta. In po t 
of fact the degree of length of occupancy also carries great weight, h .. 
names n the passage already quoted says: * Sometimes the agent acquires, 
by long possession, a prescriptive right to cultivate, and becomes a fixture 
upon the soil; and I can say that in my Indian expenenoe I hare not met 

with any race in whose minds the idea of right to a thing seems to B'" » 
up, on/of mere enjoyment of it, so quickly as m tlio m.ad3 ^f tbo men of 
these hills. Therefore, evon where the tenant does not live on ‘he Und, if 
he has held for many years, or if the tenancy-has descended to.him£om 
father or grandfather, it is felt to be a very hard caso if lie is evicted 

without some strong cause.’ 

«As to the basiku opdhw* (particularly those who hold of Proprietors 
who have a caste or family prejudice against farming themselves), no o e 
can talk much with them without seeing that they at least believe them 
selves to havo some kind of right of occupancy. In the I alam particularly 
I observed that thoso of old standing conceive themselves to have a rig » 

5' L°rZZ ^ & ttTJS State°so 

(thskal business of p\yinz tho revenuo, and we are (mah*) owners 

gyssy u i> .i ^ asaa m 

SalSSSWSf!.SAtJm—Hi .a*« 1“ i-w" 

got the 6<wi ready-made or not.’ 

A third class of tenant remains, possessing occupancy rights as o-m. 
defined by the Punjab Tenancy Act. This class » co-uposed of tivo 
main elements—ex-propriotors and reclaimers of ^to. T cre ar 
many wavs in which persons formerly proprietors Imre, while retain 
ZK Ct their former status, seme of which are enumera. 

ted by Lyall 



Lyal1» S 6 ?. 


the cul.Wating proprietors>* ^Sk“nMe‘breS*hobiow'they allowed 
Government resumed a grant ot tms kiuu, w . , alQ rcn ts a 3 
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often agreed with some banker, corn-merchant, or village hirdar , that for 
a time he should pay the revenue for them, and recoup himself by taking 
from them half the outturn. This was also the form of the only kind of 
mortgage known. When a man, be he kdrddr , creditor, or mortgagee, was 
Ly*ll, $ 57. Stowed to remain long in such a position, the origin of his connection with 
the land became forgotten or hard to prove, and the old proprietors somo- 
times sank into tenants, or were made so by error at first Settlement- 
Public feeling in Ktingra undoubtedly awards a strong right of occupancy 
to all tenants of the ex-proprietor class, no matter in what way thoy may 
have lost grade.” 


CHAP. 

III.C 

Land 

Revenue. 


AdhtdUi 

and rinjhk, 

Ly.Il, $ ML 


As to the reclaimer of waste,” Mr. Lyall continues, ** the waste being 
all State property or no man's land, it followed that no private porsou held 
any which he could make over to another for cultivation, and that the 
man who first cleared a field must hold it as a crown-tenant or proprietor, 
not ns an opdhu. This was tho rule; but in the Sikh times, when tho 
kardxirs could do much as they liked, a potty hlrddr or village official 
would sometimes induce a man to break up waste with the idea of becoming 
a proprietor, and then dishonestly get the land entered in tho rovenuo 
paper in his own name; or perhaps it would be understood that the land 
would stand in the kdrddrs name, that ho would take grain and pay cash 
to the State j but in such a case it is certain that there would be another 
understanding between the parties entitling tho cultivator to permanent 
occupancy. Without such an understanding no man would bnve gone 
to tbe expense and trouble of breaking up waste in thoso days. If, thore- 
toro, a man occupying the position of a tenant can prove that the land 
when be first got it was waste, then it is certain that, by feeling of the 
country, be is entitled to a right if occupancy ; the only exception which 
can be imagined would be a case in which tho cultivator had been at no 
cost of bis own, and supported and supplied with stock by tho grantee, 

1 vcry . ****** occurred in practice ; tho proprietor 

would have to prove tho exception.” " * 

" . ll « i' nW - te T?r J*°. !“>’ “-proprietors are now protected by 
bection 5 of tho 1 unjab Penancy Act; and by Soction CP a tenant 
who has brought under cultivation waste land in which ho has not a 
right of occupancy is entitled on ejectment to receive compensation 
for disturbance, but tho mere reclamation of land from waste docs 
not confer a right of occupancy. * 

Distort ? peCuHar fonns of Partnership in land are found in tho 

(1) The adhrnli is a partnership (30) between /ml two*/™ and 
nomonltivator ; instead of the cultivator paying the sat or lord’s shnro 
of grain to the non-cultivator who pays tho revenue, here both share 
tho tat and pay the rovenuo between them; and there is nothin? on 


lbs 


district amjp.JLfdVt.kc* from thecuiri^tora^wba* 010 ' 3 ^*^’ for in raast P* rts of 
wmc fdi.re of tbe prodaco which a proprietor wn^V»°te m ? y not *** P ro prietor*, tht 
prorn^p.,. *.«, tohun^.^, 
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often took a friend Into such a partnership, dividing the grain and 
payment of revenue wit U him half-and-half, or on the number of 
ploughs pot in by each* Here, again, there was nothing on the 
surface to distinguish the sdvjbi from the proprietor. 

The adhedli tenure commonly muse from the free act of a 
person in full possession as proprietory—some one who could not 
cultivate himself or get a tenant to settle down on other terms, or 
who could cultivate but found difficulty in paying the revenue, and 
bribed a capitalist to help him by admitting him to partnership. 
Supposing it can lie shown which of the t wo parties in a holding is 
the original proprietor or wtfm, then present native feeling attaches 
little weight to the claims of the Others, u e., the adhsdli or sdnjhi. 
It presumes that the proprietor admitted 1 dm of Ids own free will 
to the partnership, and can dissolve it when he likes* If, however, 
it could be proved in any case that both parties 11 interest in the land 
began at the same or nearly the some time, that, for instance, one 
of them got a lease of fields from the State, and immediately 
associated the other with himself, then the feeling would he in 
favonr of making both parties proprietors, or at least of declaring 
the partnership indissoluble, except by mutual consent* Again, when 
the adhmti cultivates, liis rights as a tenant may Ihj very strong, 
though as adhedh be holds at will* The claims of such a tenant are, 
in practice, considered strong; the fact that the proprietor conceded 
so much is proof presumptive that the tenant helped him through 
difficulties winch might have cost him his land, or that at least groat 
inducements were held out to induce the tenant to settle down* 

The number of sdnjkiddrs and adlts&liddrs is getting less daily. 
The names of many were struck out in the 1*00011 1 Settlement in 
accordance with the terms under which they held, while others have 
lieen made proprietors or occupancy tenants of part of the land they 
cultivate. The cases of those that remain will bo determined on 
their respective merits* 

(ft)* Collodion of Land Revenue under Native Rule, 

The Frijas collected the land rant or revenue in various ways. 
In the unirrignted tracts the commonest way was to appraise for 
each harvest the actual produce, a nd then either to collect the Rajivs 
share in kind, or, more commonly, to convert it into cash at rates 
somewhat above price current. The Raja's share wag a half 
on good laud; two-fifths, thud, or even a fourth, on inferior 
lands. This share was called sat and the other, or cultivator's 
share, was in some places in a rhyming way called laraL 
Tho eat was also commonly called the hdkmi hi&a or 
ruler's share, and though Government now takes no share of the 
grain, the name is still used in dealings between present proprietors 
and their tenants. For instance, where a proprietor and tenant 
cultivate a held in common, in dividing the produce a half or third 
will be put aside as the sat or the hdkimi Ati#% «*d the rest (i-**, 


CHAP. 

IILC. 

Land 

Eevenu*. 

AdhtdiU 
and idnjhfr, 
LjflU, f 53 . 


Mode> of 
colliding tha 
1and tvnE Of 
revenue, *£.4 
p a c u li ft r 
form* of bold* 
io jjs under 
U 10 Eijii, 
L/ftll, | 31 . 




CHAP. 
III. C. 

Land 

Revenue 

Mod** o f 
collecting tto 
land r«nt or 
reYvnuo, and 
p a c n 11 a r 
form* of bold¬ 
ing* nnder 
the llijia. 

1.) all, §31. 
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the karat) divided on the numl>or of ploughs furnished by the t\so 
parties. ’Die rents on crops other than grain, such as sugarcane, 
tobacco, safflower, &c., wore usually (not always) collected as m 
other naits of India, not by share of produce, but m cash at rates 
oer ar c', o{ crop fixed for each tract. The patches of tend irrigated 
from small streams which are found hero and there in the driest 
units of the hills, paid sometimes by share of produce, sometimes m 
cash, at sums fixed for each field or at fixed rates per area. 

This was the normal way of collecting the land rent in nmr- 
rigated tracts; but in many places, when the average value of the 
collections had been ascertained and littlo room remamod for increase, 
n cash jama or rental was assessed, which continual without change 
for a length of time, in fact until there were strong grounds for 
increasing or diminishing it. * Tboso assessments were not made 
mauzawdr as in the plains, but for oach family holding or, m other 
words, the jama or rental was not fixed for the whole mauza mono 
sum, but for each hamlet or homestead (tjrdon, Idrh , or bdsa). Iho 
fixed rental covered the fields in cultivation only; if a new field was 
added to the holding from tho waste, it was assessed, and the rental 
to that extent increased. In laluka Rumgarh thero prevailed at ono 
timo a peculiar kind of fixed assessment. The fields were dmaea 
into three classes, and assessed in fixed quantities of grain according 
to class; this grain was not actually collected, but was converted 
every year into cash at rates a little abovo price current. 

In sorao tracts a moro artificial system prevailed than that of 
simply assessing the holding of each family. In place thereof the 
fields "were grouped into arbitrary divisions or allotments, presumed 
to bo of alxnit equal rental one with another. This was, no doubt, 
in tho main only an official modo of reckoning, devised to regulate t 
tho demands for rent and service ; but the system has also had a 
considerable effect in shaping the family holdings, which were to 
some extent forced to fit into tho allotments, and not allowed to grow 
or expand naturally. Tho names and naturo9 of these allotments 
varied in different parts of the country; in Ntirpur thoy wero called 
rand , in Rajgiri, Ich&n, in Jaswivn and Chanaur KoMsan, bhei\ Th® 
bher in taluka Jaswun and Chanaur Kohusan were of an average size 
of about sixty ghumaos . Half a bher was callod an adher y a quarter 
a peina, These talukas wero at one timo an imperial demesne, ap® 
this measure, the bher , is said to have been invented by Todar Mali 
the great finance minister of Akbar, probably to facilitate assessments 
only. Each bher was assessed in cash at Rs. 26, and over and above 
this fixed cash rent a share of the grain was taken, but at lighter 
rates than usual. The size of a family holding varied from a whole 
bher or more down to a half or a quaiter. The vand which was 111 
use in most talukaa of pargana Ndrpur, was a looser measure tba® 
the bher, Tho ronts of tho land were taken, part in grain by share 
of actual produce, and part in cash at fixed rates per vand varying 
from three to five rupees. 
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i CHAP 

Theso cash dues, which wore called xamgal or bangat, always UI c \ 
went into the Raja’s treasury; the grain rents on the other hand — J 

were almost always commuted for military service being assigned a> B( « nne . 
mar either to the actual landholders, or to an outsider. In the 
former case the landholders furnished one man between _ themfor ^ 
military son-ice; in the hitter the lauaal was paid to the Ilajas, half 
by the outsidor (the rozjdncdla) and half by the cultivators. In lieu 
of the grain rents of one r and the Biija got one soldior; or, according 
to another account, in sonio lalukas, half a rand went to an mfan ry 
Boldier, and oue-nnd-a-half to a mounted man. 1 he gram rents ot 
a great many land* in Niirpur were assigned to Bndmian famil.es 
mdharmarth, i.e., for the cause of religion. Ihe khun of <«/'«*“ 

Raigiri was tho same thing as the rand in Niirpur, but the rozgai » i 
or assignee in lhijgiri- got the wliolo rents of the khun not merely 
tho grain rents, as in tho case of the mud. In other unirrigated 
tracts, whou the fields weiouot assorted into vdnd or khun, a pa o 
tho rents or grain rents were assigned in belief military service. 

For instance, in Miingarh and other parts of Goler each family of 
Rainht Riithi, or Thakar landholders held about eight ghumaa* of 
land rent free, in heu of which they had to furnish one man in times 
of peace and two in times of war to attend the Raja. 

In Kotins Kodl. and Sowar, of taluk* Bangahnl, a system 
prevaileil very similar to tlieKul ijeolabandi or division of the fields 
into holdings known as jrolds ; but tho name of r and was genially 
used instead of jcula and the r and does not exactly resemWo the Ku u 
kola in its constitution.™ The grdon or villages which make up 
the kolhis are scattered here and there at long a) * * d, ® t ;‘ n “ 9 .° n „ 

precipitous sides of the mountains. The houses of the "^genll 
stand together, and wherever they are at not too great » r 
the ground is not too steep, and other ™reumstances are favourable 
a part of the slope of the lull is brought into cultivation. These 
patches of cultivation, which are made up of niimeroiishttle rongh^ 
terraced compartments, are called sir. Each house 101 in >o ge 
has its r and and each rand is supposed to have an equal share m 
each sir; and to ensure equality, the share is no .’ on • * „ 

of one field in each sir, but in several small plots " 7 

corner of it; when a sir, as was often the case, was >njuredby a 
landslip, a rash of water or small avalanche omints' 
custom to ro-divido by phoglu, lot ‘ ° 

droppings). 

These van<h woro not, as might l>c presumed, 
hke those on which yillago estates in the plains are c J to 

Tho peoplo of a yillago are not of one stock, and ^ e 

a) We have probably in the rand IlangihU the pnr^tive^j^ 

j[<ola; the tenure was at one tirao alike ini both a t‘tho hand# of tho iUjtf 

in thi* poor and remote tract it reaped tho modification* at too uauu 

which it underwent in Kulu. 
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CHAP. different time?, Under tho Raijas those vands wore held 

_1 almost lent free, on condition of furnishing' one man per v.v.ml for 
Rerenne m ^ tai T smvice, and are therefore often spoken of by the people ns 
their Ifdrtv. The only item paid was a small tribute of "rain, which 
went to provision the local forts. There were several reasons fur 
this light assessment, fn the first place Bangihnl was not a 
heroditniT possession of the Killu Rajas; if tho people had become 
disaffected, the province might easily have l>eon seized by either the 
Mnndi or tho Katoch Rajas; secondly, the lends were poor, and the 
villa gas were always liable to be harried by raids from Mundi, between 
which State and Kuhi there was almost perpetual war; thirdly, 
besides military service, the people were constantly impressed to 
carry loads, as the only way to get from Kiihi to FCangra, without 
passing through ilandi, was by the Sam Pass into Kodh Sowar, 
This round-about and difficult route was, in fact, a highway in those 
days. The vamfo were not divided among sons; the eider sons wont 
out into the world, lived for a time hy serving the Raja, and, in the 
end, were generally provided for by him by grants of other muds, 
which had escheated to the Crown in default of male heirs or 
otherwise, Or by being allowed u share in some new settlement in 
the waste. The youngest son stayed svt home to succeed his father. 
In the time of the Cliamba Rajfc the Gaddis, who held land high up 
on the sides of tho snowy range, where the crops ware of little value, 
paid in a fashion more like a tax per head than a tine land rent. 
Something of everything was taken, some small sums of cash, 
and some measures of grain, a rope, a blanket, souse honey, wild 
herbs, &c. 

Form* of In tho irrigated tracts peculiar measures of forms of holding 
prevailed. For instance in tnhtka Pa lam and parts of Rajgiri in the 
of east of the Kiingra Valley the fields were grouped into ha! or ploughs. 
n5?]J*iod A coUoc ^ 011 fields, for the most part in a ring fence, was rated 
trnirt.. ^ as one hal, or sometime as two hal t or ledf-a-Aa/. The whole plot, 

Ljan. § 32, Ql , proportionate share of it, formed the holding of one family or 

mdiviaual. Often one handy or household owned many hats or 
shares of hah in different places and in two or more inanzds. Again, 
in la tn has Santa and Rihli, in tho west of the same valley, the fields 
were divided into plots, rated as one or more tthumdo* A hal ought 
to lie that amount of land which can be farmed with one plough, 

and a gkimrioix a regular measure like an acre; but in point of fact] 
in this valley there was little or no con-e.spondence, either in size 
or value, between one hat and another, or one gknmdo and the next. 
In the irrigated parts of tahilca Bangdhal the plots were called hie 
and i a ted at so iQ!tnj A tiha rU/i- is q measure of seed 

com ei ted into a 3 mid-measure according to the amount of seed 
required to sow a plot. 

Each of these plots of irrigated land, whether rated in ha! 
ghumdo t or dhafun , had its own separate name and separate rental 
or assessment,—was, in fact, in some degree a little nmhdl of itself. 




Bamrasfrf. 
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The assessment was in fixed measures of grain n> pina some small 
items of cash, and was known as the jmrdna muf t or old valuation. 
It has existed tome out of mind without change, though temporary 
remissions were often given in bad seasons, or to induce men to 
settle down on deserted holdings. In the Quldtfn, or irrigated 
valley of Gofer, the rice lands are divided into plots of from fire 
to ten ghnmdo called kola* Each kola wns a mahdl of itself, with 
a Separate name, and held on shares hy men of different families 
who were unconnected with regard to their holdings of utar or 
uiiirrignted laud. The Rdjis assigned some share in these hold* to 
atl holders of unirrigated land who asked for it, without much or 
any regard to via to-a boundaries. There were two classes of holds ; 
1st, mi'tdif to which there were hereditary claimants, or, in the 
language of the country, a irdris or tMtrvddr; 2nd, wdfir t to 
which there were no such claimants. 

These last were, down to Settlement, considered free Crown 
property, and were leased from year to year* The modi bold# 
generally had a fixed cash assessment, the v djir kola# paid half 
produce into the RAjd's granaries. None of these kolds t a few of 
the largest excepted, hare been partitioned as yet. All the share* 
holders provide ploughs according to their shares or their ability. 
All the labour is done in common; and when the harvest is got in, 
after putting aside from the gross outturn enough to meet the 
Government revenue and other expenses, the balance is divided 
upon the ploughs. Often four shareholders combine to furnish 
one plough. Each kola has an officer called the ndmeddr, who 
manages the cultivation and collects the men and ploughs ; and 
another called the handur, whose duty it is to let on the water : 
this last office is held in turn, but the first is generally hereditary. 
The ndmt Jrir gets as a perquisite the head and leg of the goat 
sacrificed at harvest and first ploughing. 

In taliika* Indnnra and Khairan of Tahsil Ndrpur, the only 
other tract in which there is much irrigation, no field assessment 
existed, and the revenue was collected by share of the actual 
pi'oduce of each harvest. 

Everywhere, in irrigated and unirrigated tracts the regular 
land rents were increased by the addition of numerous ext re cesses, 
some of which went to officials, hut most into the Ihija’s treasury. 
They differed in number and amount in each fahtjm, but were 
generally in the foian of percentages in cash or grain, Some of 
the commonest were the /tom/, or army tax ; the }taundah or war 
taxi aunU or a tax to cover the cost of writing airrif, tor., receipts 

1 a rh.-y wnr+i 1 it fl)pn<uri , 5 ot wt-ijrht hir m fn.*tiro*of rnptcitr, mid ran oa folUiwa; 
i rftaJwo^l jmth ; 2 pith—] thitnhi t % ihimU—i cfWiin ; rE ri&iirun^=l tojin T» *nm« 
pl'wcs firry thi^nhi irpinl itryti In nr«* mpNiure \ cAnfiao is itjtinl ti* 2 frucAa »Vr t 

nrnl in |ui-d</y measure to 1 J fcacAa »tr. In Smp£fiql thon^Hnnient f«n> a jiroporricm 
In the rjEwntitt t f seed Hipp. setl 1 1 be ref|nired ; for jtny [lint ft Atr, nr p]ot nf 

mi nrcn of t w 0 dh a m it pniii n rent of eight or ten dh<irt\n of ri. 0 ; then it a hftttf&nniGnL was 
sniii to bo cfeo** 5 FiH*-iJ» or ptttjA^itndi, th.nt is four -t*r five times t lie ELtm o[ tbo $rj«l corn. 
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for the revenue; woigh-man’s cess, or raonoy-tester’s cess; 
watchman’s cess ; kdnungos or mohd&iVs cess, — a cess to cover the 
cost of conveying the Government grain collections to the State 
granary. liddha or boilh (meaning extra) and lag are names by 
which some of these extra cesses were known in many parts of 
the country. Some of them survive in dealings between mudfiddrs 
and proprietors, cr proprietors and tenants. 

In addition to the above-described regular rents and oxtra 
cesses on land, a number of miscellaneous items were collected in 
the villages, all of which went by the general narao of hamraiiri . 
There seems to have been a separate staff for the collection of 
those dues under the Rajas. Tho Sikhs generally farmed tho 
baniraziri of a whole pargana or of several taluk a* to one man, 
who sometimes, but not always, was also the kdrddr who had tho 
collection of tho regular land revenue. Many items of tho baniraziri 
had no diiect connection with tjio land, and consisted of taxes paid 
by shop-keepers or artizans ; but these classos lived on the Raja's 
land, got timlier and fire-wood from his forests, and grazed their 
cows and goats on his waste. Tn theory his right to demand taxes 
from them was based more upon his position as landlord than as 
head of the State. The number and amounts of the items of the 
baniraziri differed greatly in different tatukax. As an example, wo 
may take a list of them for one, viz., Changer Baliyar :— 


Article or profession •■•cued. 

Gaddi shepherd's flock 

Gujar herdsman's buffaloes .. 
Landholder’* buffalo, cow .. 


Amount of chnrgo 


Ha. 2 per 100 head of abccp 
or goats. 

Ke. 10 0 large buffalo ... 
„ 0 8 0 email do. ... 
„ 0 4 0 


HXMAKKS. 


A woollen ehcga and a he-goat 
waa alao taken from each 
shepherd. 

' Oxen and cowa paid no grac¬ 
ing tax, apparently on re¬ 
ligions ground* (gvifkf pita). 
In moat taluluu theae duoa 
. were paid in ahf. 

f, 

I In eome talukat theae data 
were collected not In caah, 
i but in kind, that ia, each 
man paid aume article of 
hia own manufacture. 


( Theae are the rate* for water* 
mill* owned and worked by 
Jbfwara or Kahirs. who 
were professional millets; 
^ thoae owned by land hold- 
era who u*<'d to grind corn 
for their own consumption 
were alio taxed, bnt at 
L lighter rates. 


Juliha or weaver 
Nii or barber ... 

Dhobi or washerman ... 

Kotnhnr or potter ... 

Lobar or blacksmith 
Tarkhin or carpenter ... 

Darii or tailor 

Chamar or tanner 

Karnunk or village watchman . 

Bartini or sawyer 

Lahriarn or tax on garden land 

Teli or oil-man . 

Water-mills on a river 

Do. on a bill torrent 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

0 

0 


0 per loom 
0 per hoaae 
0 do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

or one bide 


Do. on anii rlgation canal C 


2 O per house. 
0 0 do. 

4 0 per press, 

mauuda of flour 
ditto 
ditto 
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The above Hat is taken from a report mado out by an old 
official of the taluka , but it is probably not exhaustive,* for in 
reports for other taluka a many other items are entered such as_ 


Y4b4 or pony 
Shop-keeper 
LfLiri or djer 


Ra. a. p. 

0 8 U per head. Sunir or poldamith 

1 0 0 to 0*2-0 per ah* p. Birhaf or druminrr 

0 3 0 per hooae. Domna or baaket-maker 


Ra. a p. 

0 3 0 per house. 
lOO d«>. 

0 3 0 do. 


Monopolies for the salo of intoxicating drugs, for distilling 
spirits or keeping a gambling-house, were granted for talukas or 
fmglo villages, and the contract money formed items of the 
banxeaziri revenue; so also the right to collect and sell the fruit of 
certain forest trees was leased from year to year. Even fruit tree* 
in cultivated lands wore not exempt; for ’example, tho fruit of 
certain valuable harli trees so situated was always sold to tho 
highest bidder, and mango trees were taxed in some talukas the 
tax going hy the name of atrhdkan. The Raj& claimed a share 
of the honey from the owners of bee-hires, the best part of the 
timber of a tree felled or blown down in a man’s field any huge 
fish caught in his weir or fish-trap, or tho best hawk caught in the 
nets spread in the forests. On the day of the Sairi festival (1st 
Baisakh), which answers to our New Year’s Day, the whole 
community of each village offered nazars to tho Raja, the landholders 
sending baskets of fruit or vegetables, the shop-keepers articles 
of their stows, and the artizans articles of their manufacture 
The hakim, or headman of the village, went with a following 
and presented these gifts with an offering in cash of his own. Fie 
also made presents to the wazir and kdnungo, and received presents 
himself from his constituents. 1 
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Under Ran]ft Singh’s rule, first Desa Singh Majfthia and 
after him his son Lehna Singh, held charge in tho capacity oi 
ndzm or governor of the hill territory between the rivers Rrivi 
aiid Sutlej. Neither of these, however, resided permanently in 
tho District, but carried on the administration through a.mnts 
(kdrddrs) appointed in the jHxnjana towns. Onco a year the ndzim 
or a superior agent appointed by him for tho puniose, made a 
tour of tho District, taking the accounts and hearing and redressing 
complaints. The ndzim was not only entrusted with tbe entire 
receipts from his territory, but ho was likewise responsible for all 
disbursements; the fiscal, military and miscellaneous charges were 
all paid by lus authority out of tho gross income. There was no 
stated time for rendering theso accounts to the State,—sometimes 
two and threo years would be allowed to elapse before* he was 
called upon to give an explanation of his stewardship. But he was 
obliged to be always prepared to give up his papers and to pay 
tho balance whenever tho Government might demand an adjust, 
rnent. dardnr Lehna Singh enjoys a good reputation in tho hills • 
ho was a mild and lenient governor; his periodical visits were not* 
made the pretence for oppressing and plundering the people • he 
maintained a friendly and genoreus intercourse with the deposed 
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Liill chiefs, and contributed by his conciliatory maimers to alleviate 
their fallen position. At the same tirao he is held in favourable 
recollection by the peasantry; his assessments wore moderate for 
a native system, and although he did riot possess that force of 
character to keep his agents under proper control, yet he never 
himself oppressed, nor willingly countenanced oppression in 
others* 

Over every purgana or ancient division of the country was 
appointed a kdrddr who derived his appointment from the ndziui* 
There was no fixed scale of salary for the remuneration of those 
officers* Sometimes they undertook the farm of their several 
jurisdictions, guaranteeing to pay a certain annual revenue to the 
ndmn, and hiking their chance of remuneration in the profits 
and opportunities for extortion which their position conferred 
upon them, in such a case, the kdrildr held 1 1 jil rtlf responsibte 
for all the collections and disbursements; he was bound to realize 
all the revenue, to discharge the cost of all establishments, 
and to pay the surplus balance at the end of the year into 
tho Governor s treasury; the people wore literally made over for a 
given period to his mercy, and his rapacity was limited only by liis 
discretion* This system, however, was not generally followed* It 
prevailed chiefly in jsUrffflMtti Hurfpur, where the vigorous, not to say 
contumacious, character of the people served as a restraint upon the 
license of the k&nldr* In most cases the k-tnl ir received a personal 
salary of 700 rupees or 1,000 rupees a year from the State* He 
was allowed also a small establishment, who were paid in the same 
way from the public funds. To each kdrddr there was usually 
attached a writer or assistant and twenty or thirty sepoys. The 
kdrddr was not gen era lly along incumbent. Instances ha vo occurred s 
as that of Boghu Shah at Kiogra, where the kdrddr has held his 
position for fifteen or twenty years - t bathe was a personal favourite 
with Lehna Singh, and owed this protracted tenure to his support . 
As a rub a kdrddr seldom stayed more than three years. He 
obtained his office probably by tho payment of a largo propitiatory 
bribe, and tho s«rao agency by which ho had succeeded in ousting 
his predecessor was opened to others to be directed against Inuiaelf j 
occasionally also the people would repair in formidable bodies to 
Lahore and obtain tho removal of an obnoxious kdrddr ; so that, 
partly from the venality of tho Government, and partly frci# tho 
effect of their own vices, they seldom held their office long. The 
kdrddr was a judicial as well as fiscal officer, and was responsible 
for the peace and security of his jurisdiction as well as for the 
realization of the revenue. But of course his fiscal duties were the 
most important * Corrupt judgments or an inefficient police were evils 
which might bo overlooked, even supposing they excited attention ; 
but a kdrddr in default was an offender almost beyond tho hope of 
pardon* His chief business, therefore, was to collect revenue, and 
hia daily routine of duty was to provide for the proper cultivation 
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of the land, to encourage the flagging husbandman, and to replace 
if possible, the deserter* His energies were entirely directed towards 
extending the agricultural resources of the District, and the problem 
of his life was to maintain cultivation at the highest possible level 
and at the sumo time to keep the cultivator at the lowest point of 
depression. 

Cinder native go ve r nm ent in the highly irrigated valleys of this 
District tho 1 Government dues have from time immemorial been levied 
in kind. The produce is certain and regular, being independent of 
the caprice of the seasons. In the Kfajgra Valley the proportion of 
gin in received by tho State had been found through a series of years 
to vary so little that a traced measure of produce both for the autumn 
and spring harvests was imposed upon every field, and gradually 
became a permanent assessment. This practice had l>een in vogue 
for ages before the Sikh conquest, and was probably devised by one 
of the earlier Hindu princes : its antiquity is so "remote that tho 
people aro ignorant of the author. For every field in the valley 
there is a fixed u mount of produce payable to Government; and so 
carefully and equitably was this valuation made, and so ancient are 
the landmarks that constitute each field, that this elaborate 
assessment his lasted without a single instance of failure up to the 
present day, being still* even under the cash assessments of tho 
British Settlement, the standard of distribution of tho revenue 
burden among individual cultivators# The Sikhs found this system 
in force on their conquest of the country, and they did not subvert 
it. In every village of the valley there was o kothi or granary, 
where the produce was carried and stored; and as the chief staple 
of the valley is a fine description of lice which, Peshawar excepted, 
is grown in no other locality of the Punjab, tho Government had 
no difficulty in disposing of the grain. Regularly every year the 
merchants would come up from the plains below and cany off the 
rice. So profitable was the trade* that tho kdnldrs themselves not 
unfrequently speculated on their own account, and exported the 
rice of tho valley, bringing beck, on their return, the rock salt of 
the Pind Dddan Khan mines. 
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The system above described was confined entirely to the Kiingra 
Valley. The valley of Harfpur, which also possesses the means' of 
abundant irrigation, was usually leased out to farmers, who took 
their rents by division of the crops, paying a fixed annual sum in 
money to the Government hdrtlar. In other talubis, such as Indaura 
and Khairim, the restdertt ehmdhri* seonred tho lease in their own 
names ; they too levied their dues in kind, paying a money assess¬ 
ment to the State. In the upland parts of the District, destitute of 
artificial aid and dependent for their crops upon the periodical rains, 
tho assessment was always in money. The kdrddr was too well 
aware of tho vicissitudes of the seasons to place his faith on tho 
actual results of cultivation. Every village, therefore, was assessed 
at a fixed money demand* called the which under ordinary 
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circumstances was maintained unaltered for many years, until, indeed, 
the reclamation of new land, or the deterioration of the Tillage 
resources, had made the burden unequal. It was obtained bv estimat¬ 
ing the value at prevailing rates of tho gross yield of a village in n 
favourable year, and assuming half the amount as the Government 
demand. 

In excess of the revenue, the kdrJdr levied an anna in the rupco 
as kharacb, or contingencies. This was not repaid to the village 
officials but appropriated partly to his owu expenses and partly to 
Government. The representative of tho village either ongaged for 
the farm of his village, and obtained in this Aviso a precarious profit, 
or else he Avas authorized to levy a certain percentage on the Govern¬ 
ment revenue. The collections under tho Sikh system Avere always 
in advance of the harvest. The spring demand commenced in 
Naurdtrd , Avhich usually falls about tho end of March. The autumn 
revenue was realized in September, and frequently remit toil to the 
Nrfzim by tho l)a*cm festival, or end of October. Tho money was 
ndA'anced, on the security of the coming crop, by capitalists Avho could 
dictate their own terms ; and thus the people were deprived of the 
legitimate fruits of their industry. Remissions were occasionally 
given under the authority of Lehna Singh. During tho later days 
of tho Sikhs these remissions frequently recurred, and were an absolute 
surrender of the revenue, and uot merely suspensions to lw subse¬ 
quently realized. 


Such was the outline of the Sikh system of revouuu as followed | 
in the hills. As a general rule, the demaud was calculated at the rate 
of half the gross produce, and this proportion was frequently exceeded 
by the imposition of other cesses, and the burdens of the jieoplo wore 
as heavy as they could bear. A Native Collector, however, kuoAving 
that indiscriminate severity is sure to entail eventual loss, is too 
discreet to ruin his tenants. Short of this lie will proceed to any 
length and will take all he can Avitliout endangering the security of 
tho future. His policy is to leave nothing but u bare subsistence to 
the cultivator of the soil, and with thus principle as his rule of practice 
all his assessments are moulded. By gradual experience the cap¬ 
abilities of every village were ascertained, and tho demand became 
stationary at the highest sum that could bo paid Avithout causing 
positive deterioration. Instances of exemption were rare, as in the 
hills, personal interest had little opportunity to coimterbalanco tho 
cupidity of the Jcdrddr, inhabited by a race possessing no sympathy 
with the Sikhs. The burden, as a rule, was borne by all alike, heavy 
indeed according to just and liberal principles, but still impartially . 1 
distributed. 


(c .)—British Settlement. y/ 

Writi«w- f0ll °"' i " e . ll f 0 ' 7 . 0f Keven "°Settlement untorthe 

*°JS* b< « hmin K the last settlement is 
taken from Mr. Anderson s bettlement Report, §§ X3 _ Id ;_ 
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On Annexation in 1846, a Fntnmnry settlement fop three years was CHAP- 

made by Mr. John Lawrence, Commissioner of the Jnllundur Dorib, and HI.C. 

Lieutenant L ako, Assistant Commissioner. This was based entirely on the *TZ~» 
Sikh rent roll, with a reduction of 10 per cent., and the abolition of all Bevenae. 
cesses exempt ihu fambarddrs' and patwdnW fees amounting' to percent 
and a road owa of 1 percent. In Kdngrn, where the revenue had been . 
paid in kind, it was converted into cash at favourable rates. ° em#n 

Mr. Barnes found that in spite of the reduction allowed, tho demand Retrula 
fixed on irrigated land was still too high, even aftor extension of cultivn- settlement 
txon and immunity from many vexatious imposts. In his regular settlement, 

, £f. vo . no r °ductrou or only a nomiunl reduction in the irrigated part of 
the district, hut ho imposed no increase, lio remarked that since tho oension 
of the district the prices of groin hud been remarkably high, but that tho 
market was liable to great vicissitudes, and as the assessment was certainly 
not low ho resolved to maintain tho totals, but ho adjusted and equalized 
tho details. On tho unirrigated tracts a reduction of 12 per cent, was 
necessary in order to put tho revenue on a sound basis to enable the people 
to meat without difficulty the fluctuations inseparable from tho cultivation 
of the soil and to pay punctually and regularly the Government demand. 

In Ifurpur he allowed 15 per cent., as the summary assessment there was 
higher than elsewhere. The total decrease upon tho whole revenue of tho 
district was about 9 per cent. 1 do not attempt to compare the actual 
figures of Mr. Barnes’ settlement with the present amssment ; it has 
always been doubtful whether muifis were included or not, and ns some 
of these were large the comparison would be deceptive. Moreover, tho 
limits of the district have changed and the tahsils have been rc-urranged 
since 1850 . * 

The settlement was announced for twenty years, but was subsequently PrrioJ of 
extended to thirty, to expire in 1679. Mr. Barnes considered it necessary re * ul * r 
to explain why he took engagements for so long as twenty years, ifo tlomcnt ' 
did not anticipate any extensive reclamation of waste laud, which would 
render a shorter period ndvisuble, and even where there was scope for 
improvements as in Nurpur, Deni and llamirpur, thoro was not sufficient 
cuiturablo waste materially to derange the village assessments or to 
render a revision necessary' before tho expiration of the twenty years. 

All cuiturablo spots had been already reclaimed, and nothing was left 
but the precipitous sides of hills, frequently encumbered with forest and 
brushwood, which must first be cleared liefore the plough could bo 
introduced ; and, at tho prices of grain then prevailing, no one would 
undertake to reclaim such lands. The people were anxious for a twenty 
years’ lease, and even while Mr. Burnes wrote tho assurnneo of such traces 
had stimulated agricultural enterprise; lauds were better cultivated and 
made to grow two crops in place of one ; new wutrrcots were made and 
crops of a superior quality grown. He anticipated that the additional 
revenue Government might derive from a shorter period would be more 
than repaid by the increased resources and prosperity of the people. 

Mr. Bit rues made no attempt to apply a system of classified rates Mod" of 

nor to ascertain the gross produce end to evolve from it the money in 

proportion due as Government revenue. He did not classify soils and r f tn,,, * r •*'* 
prepare different rates to suit them ; but he fixed a general' taluka rate Cl4t ’ 
for irrigated and uu irrigated laud, and iho assessment of the villages 
in a taluka were iiiudo to revolve as closely as possible round the result 
r-f these rates ns a common centre. He had before him tho old Sikh 
jama and tho jama of tho summary settlement, and the former collections 
modified by the change of circumstancos formed the basis of his asses*, 
luetit. Mr. Lyall wrote thut it was iu all but u few villages nothing 
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more than the old native assessment very slightly modified, and ho 
considered it on the whole more equal in its incidence than any assessment 
which could bo now-a-days made ; tho surface of the country is so 
Bsvenae. broken, tho difference in productiveness of udjoining lands so immense, 
Modo of that it would never be possible to u««e»s a mauza in tho lump ; but Mr. 
asMasmet t in Barnes had before him Lite old jamahatuli papeis showing separately tho 
rcjfaUr set- demands and collections for each holding or plot, and tho demand for 
t lemeiit, tho whole man 20 was merely the sum total of the demands of the holdings. 

Whon ho gave a reduction, each holding got its nit able share except in 
special cases where tho reduction was divided unequally by a rough 
process of arbitration. Thus, as Mr. Lyall pointed out, the old family 
bolding and field assessment still lived little changed, thoagh disguised, 
by Mr. Barnes’ assessments. 

Working of As to the heavy or light nature of the settlement, there has alrrady 
Mttlemsot!** ^ et * n H K cuer, d impression that it was a very light assessment ; but Mr. 

Lyall's idea waa that it could not bo called light-, and that, compared 
with that of many other district*! in the Punjab in 1870, it was heavy, 
lie believed it a complete fallacy to suppose that Mr. Barnes could have 
safely demanded n higher revenuo than ho did ; tho nssosRtnent would 
have broken down in very many places had not tho strain been relieved 
by the rise of prices that began three years after settlement and has 
bee a maintained ever since. He pointed out that though the rise in 
prices had enabled tho people to pay their revenue easily, still the land 
was so sub-divided that any increased profit, from tho greater value of 
th** produce was at once absjrbcd, and that it would bo hardly possible for 
Government at tho next settlement to suddenly recover any considerable 
share of tho value of the increase; and ho even went so far iw to express a 
doubt ns to the policy of doing away with the edd fixed grain assessment. 

But whether the assc'soieut was heavy or light it worked very well 
up to the revised settlement in 1860*00, and also since that time, indeed, 
so far us remissions and suspensions of revenue are concerned, tho liistorv 
of this district prior to the recent settlement was almost a blank. The 
revenuo has been paid without difficulty ; occasionally email remissions 
have been required in consequence of damage by hail, but even these 
were insignificant. 

Mr. Lyall suggested that on the expiration of tho term of settlement 
it would probably be sufficient to pick cut for rc-assessment the villages 
in winch the cultivated area was known to have largely increased or to 
which new iucoiuo has accrued, such as the profit of slate quarries, &c.; 
such would be very few, and on all the rear, if prices continued to rise, 
a uniform increase of say 20 per cent, might bo imposed, leaving an 
objecting village the alternative of claiming n remcasuremeut and regular 
re-assessment. It is to be remembered that when thin suggestion was 
undo the local rate which has practically enhanced the Government 
demand by 10 percent, had not been i in pored. 
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Though Mr,.Barnes’ assessment worked m il it was very soon dis¬ 
covered that hia record of right* 'Vila incomplete, and it »IU revi-cd l.v 
Mr. Lyall betwron 1808 and l Hi* opnaiions ire.e ronBnod to the 
correction mid compilation of the old reco.d tind di.i not extend to 
ro-nsses-tnent, though in some ca-s as explained in para. 187 of hi. 
report, they did include a re-dutribution of tho revenue already aases.ed. 
1 lie only regular sctileinent made l.y Mr. Lyell was that el the I.umh,gr4on 
ua reported by him in para. 201. It on | y R cotlfinnat , on tho 

existing MseMment made by Mr. Marne* in u summary proceeding in 
woure^uence of the quarrels botiveeu the Hijo and the landholders ; but u 
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complete record of rights wbk prepared for this j%iV for the first time, CHAP, 

The RajjiH of Siba* (Joler aul Nddaun objected to the ns-assraent of their HI, C, 

}ilgir» t and it was not until the uetl lenient just completed that these r._j 
three treat h came under regular settlement. Heveaue, 

Tiie *vti lament expired in 1879, bnt no step* appear to have been Clossafiao 
taken towards the new r.i jusissment, until in 1885 the persistent com- t,8nH,at 
plaints of the agtiftab n. i*U of Goler raised the question of a first regular 
settlement oF that jrigtr f and tliis brought forward tho larger question mtnt, 
of a re-settlement of the reticle district* 

After various mppoenlfs for the now settlement and a good deni s<wtraii to. 

of discussion ( for which see Mr. Anderson's Report, Sections 18_21) ^ ieu!e ~ 

it w;ns fintilly decided (by the Government of India Notifications 24 
and 25 of 26th Jammy 1888) that n general reassessment of 
the land revenue of the Kilngra District should ho undertaken 
and that records of rights should 1» prepared for the estate® in 
the Color, £sih:i and Ntfdaun jdtj nV^. In these jdgirB t where no 
settlement Had as jet ln?en made, the operations were of the nature 
of a first regular settlement; in tho rest of the District they were 
confined to a revision of the assessment based on a careful writing 
up to date of the village papers with a consolidation of survey 
numbers : re-measurements were only undertaken when absolutely 
necessary for assessment purposes. 

Mr. O'Brien was Deputy Commissioner, and in addition to his 
other duties he took charge of and carried through the settlement* 

The re-assessments were sanctioned on various dates during the 
years 1889, lSfll), 1891. and 1892* A simultaneous re-assessment 
was carried on in Kulu, Mr. Diack, Assistant Commissioner, 
acting under the control of Mr. O’Brien. The settlement resulted 
in an increase of lis, 80,009 in K:mgni Proper, and of Es. 20,000 
in Ivulu, the actual total increase of Kluilsa Revenue for both 
being Es. 1,02,8^5 or IT per cent* on the former demand. Mr* 

O’Brien died m the early part of 1894, and the concluding oper- 
r at ions of the settlement were carried out by Mr. A, Anderson, 
o. i. k. The three qn«ssessed / iu f r$ were at the same time carefully 
assessed, and maps and records of rights prepared* 

Tfte result of the second revised settlement of 189r was as 
follows: — 
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Tlie cesses before the assessment amounted to about Rs. 10-8-8 
per cent, of the land revenue; the paticdr cess, which was divided 
among tho tho kaith* and the kotirdt x, varied from 

village to village. 

r Hio cesses now levied aro as under :— 


Local rate ... 
Patvcdr cess ... 
Lambarddri ... 


Ks. a. p. 

... 10 6 8 per cent, on tho revenue 

...5 3 4 ditto ditto. 

... 5 0 0 ditto ditto. 


Total .20 10 0 


1 hese are not “ village cesses ” as defined in tho Land Revenue 
Act, but they have lxjen shown in the records as if they avow. 
There is no malba, in this District. Any expenditure incurred by 
the lainbartldrs , ou account of the community, e tj., uniform for 
chaukiddm, repairs of boundary pillars, is met from tho income 
derived from common property such as from water-mills, grass in 
closed foio.sts, share of sale-proceeds of trees, new cultiA r atk>u or 
from rent of common cultivated land. Should there be no such 
common income, the expenditure is bdehhed over tho village in 
the usual Avay. The duos to lx? paid to the rdkha* or forest 
watchmen are not entered as cesse3, but tho rdkha is classed as a 
village servant along with tho blacksmith, tho carpenter and the 
kohh, whoso remuneration is entered in tho Wdjib-uLAr*. 

(d.)— Jdgxrs. 


ftotUement 
of tho Lam* 
hngrioo jdg(r. 


. x Lv I**?’*** 18th Xovember 1851, Mr. Barnes re port cx 
a e had left all tho political jdyirddr* to collect according 
to nature fashion and ancient custom; ” tho ryots also to do Wi 
for their chiefs. If complaints AA'ero made to him of oxaction, 1 m 
referred them to the Rajas, Avho always settled them. He strongb 
opposed the introduction of our revenue svstera, which had beei 
m contemplation. The Board of Revenue intimated approval ii 
Uieir Secretary s letter No. 359, dated 6 th April 1852 . At tlu 

'n ! Jr ’* I0 ^ 1 t T° r * ^ r * ® arnos deputed a kdnumjo to prepar 
^ ™ f ° r SeVeral of the ^ the Lambagriioi 

W;’ 110 new assessment was made, but the old demand mead 

unre^illbte!^ ’ "“ d shghtly m<xUfietl whero * *PP« W ' 


f „• tb,™ !!rr S also lntcrfe ™ <1 to socuro from tlie Raja some provisio 

Kat^h of kT ° f ( ° fa “ ilies of «• own clan, such as th 

Katoch of Khira, of Drug, Behlana, of Sugar, of Uhit. The* 

wWch e thcv not m T t t T e9 . tke whole o>- part of the mavza* i 
l,'' , ', ,T jd ° ire from th ® Wjfa. their kinsmer 

intercession Endin'' tk «^l.s annexe the country. At Mr. Banal 

who ha,1 a^s^l lum m ^'thne^bo'title T } f 
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others lie gave a cash lease of the collection of the Tillages in which 
they resided. Tho amount of the lease was nearly equal to the value 
of the collections (which were then levied by chalcota , i>., a fixed 
amount in grain and cash on each plot or holding), but the privilege 
was, and is, nevertheless, much valued. 

Pert jib Chand was careless and prodig.il, and from time to timo 
after the regular settlement complaints of exaction were made 
against his agonts. These led to settlement records being prepared 
for two mauzas under orders of tho Deputy Commissioner, and, as 
the Raja never exorcised any judicial powers, all suits between land¬ 
holders were hoard iu tho District Court. Tlio Raja was never made 
a party either to a suit or in the preparation of the record of rights 
of a village, and any rights he may have had beyond those of a mere 
assignee of the revenue were ignored. At tho same time he continued 
to assert all the rights which have been described above as belonging 
by custom to a Raja in these hills though ho did not dare to enforce 
them except here and there in a modified way, apprehending that 
tho communities would win if tho dispute came into our Courts. 
The communities had tho same idoa, but, out of respect for the Raja 
and old custom, wore unwilling to oppose him. So long, thorefore, 
as ho took no more than the customaiy demand on each holding, 
and respected their claims on the waste lands near their homesteads, 
they allowed him to preserve parts of the forests, to make a few 
grants out of tho larger wastes for cultivation, to take half produco 
of now alluvial lands in tho river bod, to collect fees from shepherds 
and herdsmen and from village artizans, (l) and to cut a treo or two 
in their fields with leave asked when lie wanted timl>cr. In short, 
a very loose and vague constitution oxisted marking a period of 
transition in which tho Raja, though far fallen from his original 
estate, and rapidly approaching the level of a mere jdgitddr, still 
retained somo vestiges of his former sovereignty. 
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Raja Parttib Chaud died shortly before settlement was com¬ 
menced, leaving an infant son to succeed him. The estate was under 
the Court of Wards, and Air. Lyall was directed by Government to 
make a settlement which should disturb existing arrangements as 
little as possible. Bad feeling existed between the rani or queen- 
mother and the subordinate jagirddrs (her brothors-in-law and 
husband’s other widows); also between her and the leading Katoch 
families, who had dared to show disapproval of some of her proceed¬ 
ings, and feared with reason that she would cancel their leases and 
resumo their rent-free grants if she had the power. The rdiri and 
some of the subordinate jdgxrddtx also had long-standing quarrels 

(1) In the jtgir sanod. part of the revenue assignod |R*. 1,000) in termed bantcatiti 
revenue. Thin term would include the» fo s, which the Raja may therefore bo said 
to hare had faH authority to demand, particularly as the Board of Revenue had 
approved of hissing left to collect according to old custom and native fashion; bat 
bis authority to levy b*ntc<u(ri was from the first questioned by the people of 
sevoral disaffected villages, who argued that it had been disallowed by Government 
in tho yig<r as well as in the rest of the country. They refused t > pay. and thtf V*;a 
seems to have feared the result of applying to the District authorities. 
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CHAP. with some villages which had been recalcitrant lor some years ; and 
IIMX in the villages held on lease by the Katoch families there were 
Land jn&neLs between them and the other landholders. All these fictions 
fi avenue wm bent on turning the settlement to their own advantage, and 
S'?nEunu-tit of resolved to claim everything ami admit nothing. On behalf of the 
l ^ion £5* young Raja it was urged that he was proprietor, and the members 
of the village communities merely tenants ; that he could toko his 
rent in grain if he liked, and also demand shares of fruit, timber and 
other produce; that ho could at any time resume the jdgir* of his 
family, and the leuor petty assignments granted to members of 
the clan or others. In reply, the communities asserted that they 
were full proprietors, and the Raja only jayinLir. Again, the 
subordinate jaginJdts and lessees of villages, while supporting the 
ltilja g claims with respect to the ordinary landholders, assorted that 
the Raja's rights having been permanently transferred to them, they 
were proprietors in his place. 

After enquiry Mr. Lyall declared that the lllja was taluhldi or 
superior proprietor both of waste and amide lands, and the holders 
of land in the villages subordinate proprietors of their own holdings, 
and joint-owners of the village waste; that by custom waste could 
not be broken up for cultivation without a grant from the Raja* but 
that the Raja could not make such grants without consent of the 
villagers, except in certain forest lands or iith/bmi, which were 
separately demarcated as his full property ; that the Katoch lessees 
of villages were not superior proprietors in place of the Raja, but 
mere lessees of cerium rights of his. Mr* Lyall refrained from 
giving any decision with regard to the term or conditions of assign¬ 
ments of the revenue, great or small, or of the leases of villages. To 
declare that they were held in perpetuity would have weakened the 
Raja’s influence; and, moreover, Government, in its Secretary's letter 
No, 659, dated 25th August 1862, had decided not to interfere 
Ijetweea those Rajas and holder of subordinate grants in their jdtotr# 
except in very special cases, Mr, Lyall, however, records his opinion 
that the Ra ja or his successors should not be allowed to resume 
the afore-mentioned leases of collections and small j&ffir* which Raja 
PEiriiib Chand, at Mr* Barnes' suggestion, gave to certain Katoch 
families. Both Mr. Barnes and the Raja, without doubt, intended 
that the arrangements should be of a permanent character.” During 
the last Settlement (1893) the rights of the Raja, his sub-proprietors 
and tenants were more fully ascertained and settled and little cause 
of friction now remains, except between the Raja and his Katoch 
relations and mudJlJdr^ The Raja has !>een held to l)e superior 
proprietor of all laud in lafe jdgtr and has been granted a tain hid n 
allowance of 15 per cent, on the assigned revenue as a mark of his 
statue. A more important right is that of succession in his capacity 
of dfo-mdlik to the lands of any G<hm- >,Wk who dies without heirs 
On the other hand all payments in grain or kind duo from the sub- 
proprietors have been commuted into cash, and definitely fixed 
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The Raja has been recorded sole owner of all waste land and forest ^HA P 

growth, subject to the rights of user of the sub-proprietors and _L 1 

tenants* The Raja, alone of all the jdgirddrn or village communities ^ 

of the Kangra District, owns the forest trees in the waste land, this 

right having linen by inadvertence conferred upon hitn by Govern- 

ment in the first jdgvr settlement. * 

The income of the Rtfja according to the present settlement is 
Rs, 39,614, of which Ra* 34,628 are assigned revenue mid the 
balance Es* 4,986 tahScddn allowance t this latter includes all dues, 
such us Ixitnraziri, begdr, &c*, formerly levied by the R;1ja, 

The state of affairs detailed above as having prevailed hi the ieukniPdt or 
IjambagTHOn jdgir at the time of the revised settlement, may be } f 
taken as having applied more or less to the remaining three large s ihmjd v (t$. 
jdffirx 111 of Nfidatm, Goler and Dndn Biha up to the commencement 
of 3lr* O’Brien’s settlement or until the year 1890, Summary 
settlement of a kind hud indeed been made in Duda Sdxi in 1881-82, 
but in Xadaun and Goler nothing hud 3>een attempted ; there was no 
assessment, no record of rights, no maps and no ixitivdrin, and the 
relation Ijotween the Eajas and the villagers had in all three jdqirz 
become greatly strained. 

Now n complete settlement has been made and the rights of nil 
have been ascertained and recorded, and all village matters, more or 
less, assimilated to those of Government villages, The Rajas have 
been decided to bo superior proprietors of all cultivated land and 
sole proprietors of all waste land, none of which cats bo broken up 
without their permission ; they receive U (<*/nhldri allowance of 17 ’ 65 
per cent* (Xudann), 29 per cent. (Goler) and 29 per cent. (Diidu 
Bfba). All revenue is now payable in cash, and all dues am included 
in the lalukddn allowances* A few disputes still occur, regarding 
water-mills, royalties on cultivated ground, &e,, but they are not of 
very serious importance, r:j 

Though the Riijas have lieon held to lx? owners of the waste, 
Government has retained ita ownership of the trees and all forest 

E roduce, and the jdtjlrddt'#, in so far as they man ago the forests, are 
eld to lx* only agents of the holiest Department, 

III Kotlehr, there has never boon any opportunity for differ- KotWwjfrto. 
cnees : the jdgir now held by the Raja was at first mated in the 
Hoshiurpur District and was not transferred to this District until 
the time of the revised settlement (1867)* As the villages of the 
jdtfir had been regularly settled by Mr. Barnes, and the people 

(O With n<w\ i*d tn ilu* lllrwi «lhi*r imlilicnl jtiffi**, Sftjft, Color, Widtun, the * 

Fiiihi:tm1 llommi^Murr. Itk Mm Na 3Aia, dflti il VI Lh .Inly I860, Jigr^eil tW it Won 

Tint ruiviojiMc I* MLoiiil ^HtUftiOiit If" tbem, Thej have oil sines hwn 

brihtijrlit ander Settlcineot* . 

.?> (July i «o i^iti o-!, nr*? uu« under the Court of WjirclM, m-, tliw* of Jiiiwi Tiulgit 

Cliand f»f . . B*j 4 Huytitmlh of Unlcr, Thai of Goler i* hertviiy 

i iiciLmlxiitd The rule of }irioiti,g,-iriture It- hteis apf'Jieil Ct ler wilder Jet 1\ , -<4 
llfflO, by J an; jl ^ n nimrni Qo^<v« Pi<iiilieation Nu. 3rd of July 1901. 
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recorded as full proprietors, the Raja is only the assignee of the 
land revenue, and has no proprietary rights. 

Besides the jdgir* hi Kangra Proper there is the Waafrf Riipi 
jdgir in Knlu and the jdgir lcothi* of Kolong, Gumrang and Gondla 
in Lahul which are described in Part II, Chapters III and V, and 
Part III, Chapters III and V. 

Jdgir*, mudtt* and rent-free grant *.—Between annexation and 
the regular settlement, assignments to the amount of Rs. 68,104 
were reserved, including the jdgir of Rs. 33,000 enjoyed by the 
rebel Chief Raja Parroodh Singh. Notwithstanding this, at the 
regular settlement, the revenue of about a fourth of the area of 
the whole District was still alienated, and was estimated by Mr. 
Barnes at Rs. 2,05,553, of which political jdgir* in perpetuity 
accounted for Rs. 1,12,072, and religious grants in perpetuity for 
Rs. 9,036. The lands which had been hold under former Govern¬ 
ments subject to any condition of service, military or otherwise, 
were released for the life of the incumbents at a commutation fixed 
at one-fourth of the assessed revenue; their value amounted at the 
regular settlement to Rs. 7,330. Between the regular and first 
revised settlements, the total revenue alienated had decreased from 
Rs. 2,05,553 to Rs. 1,80,054. In the intorval between the prepara¬ 
tion of the two statements Sardar Lehna Singh’s jdgir of Rs. 19,000, 
some other smaller jdgir*, and many petty rent-free holdings had 
bwn resumed; and, on the other hand, lands bad beon assigned in 
jdgir to Raja Hanudulla Khan Rajauri, to Raja Jaswant Singh pf 
Nurpur, to Raja Rumpal of Kotlehr, and to Wazir Goshaon of 
Mandi. Of these the first two have beon commuted for cash pen¬ 
sions of Rs. 16,000 and Rs. 8,000, respectively. The total assigned 
revenue now amounts to Rs. 1,78,266. 

Tenures of rent-freo land may bo divided into two classes: first, 
those held by Brahmans, Rajputs, and Maliajans; these were ordi¬ 
narily granted as a favour to men of respectability who held no 
land, and wanted a place to settle upon, and a garden or small field 
or two to help to fill the pot. Second, those hold by artizan or 
labouring families, granted originally to induce tho holders to settle 
down, and on condition of performance of some occasional sorvico. 
r lhe upper classes, as a rule, only held land rent-free. The Jaikaria 
Rajptits, who were the descendants of cadets of the families of the 
Rajas, and the Brahmans of the first class, who kept up pretensions 
to sanctity and book learning, could not touch a plough without 
losing caste, and some other families, who were hereditary servants 
of tho Rajas, would have thought themselves degnided by doing so 
TbeBijaa alienated tl.o rente of a very great deal of land to thoso 
families, or to Hindu temples ; in dharmarth to the Brahmans or 
temples; and in rozgdr or jdgir to the Rajputs and others. The 
ijharmarth or religious grants were all assignments in neruetnitv 
The Rajputs and others generally held two kinds of grafts—a free 
grant in perpetuity near their homes, known as their lei*i jdgir, and 
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othor grants, in lieu of military or civil service, vaiying in size 
according to their grade or favour at court. These mudjhldr* and 
jdginldr* assumed very nearly the position of landlords towards the 
cultivators on their grants ; they were in place of the Raja, win, 
as already shown, was much more of a landlord than any Govern¬ 
ment ever was in the plains. The Rijas rarely interfered on bphalf 
of the cultivators, who often abandoned their lands, or, if they 
hung on, were degraded into mere touants-at-will, unless they came 
of a well-lx>m and numerous family strong enough to hold their 
own. The Sikhs, as they occupied the country, resumed nearly all 
the grants held by the R&jptits, or by the hereditary servants of the 
Rajas, but generally allowed them to engage for the revenue on 
somewhat favourable tenns where they were willing to do so, which 
was by no means always the case. At the regular settlement 
persons who had in this way been paying the revenue were always 
held to have a letter claim to the title of proprietors than the culti¬ 
vators ; and the first connection with their lands of a good number 
of the present revenue-paying holders might bo traced to a rent-free 
grant to some ancestors. 
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TAhris are peculiar to the hills; almost all houses, whether the ir * 

owner is otherwise a landowner or not, have a small patch of land § 37. 

within their enclosure, which is used as a flower or vegetable garden, 
and called the lahri, or more precisely, the lahru soirdru. The 
whole site of the house and garden is called the lahri lA*i. These 
little gardens did not exceed a few poles in area as a rule; but 
sometimes in the case of poor RAjptits or Brahmans, not landholders 
or jdjirddr*, or in the case of mahdjanx and others, respectable 
merchants or sliopkoejxjrs, the lahri was considerably bigger, and 
was rather a bd*i inudji than a true hihri, But the same namo was 
also applied to the one or two small fields (often standing apart from 
the houses) which were generally held by the kamin* , or families of 
low caste, who supported themselves mainly by handicrafts. These 
ranged from one or two roods to an acre or an acre and-a-half in 
extent, and wore used for grain as well as garden crops. The 
holders did service in lieu of paving rent : in a few cases where the 
lahri* were large, the soivice was regular; as, for example, in the 
case of the C'hamars in some parts of Geler, who had to cut grass 
for the Raja’s horses; hut generally when the lahri* were small, it 
was irregular, and amounted only to the liability to work for a spell 
without pay if required. These ///Arts, of all kinds, were not charged 
with rent in the same wav as the landholder’s fields, but wore not 
always held free. In many tafnkds at least they were charged with 
a cess known as lahridna , nt the rate of one rupee per lahri or even 
oue rupee per kandl . Whether all classes of lahri* were charged 
with this cess is not quite clear. Probably there was no universal 
nil© of practice, but the kamin.'* no doubt paid the cess for seasons 
in which they had not had to work without pay for tho Raja. But 
wherever the lahridna cess did exist, it was remitted by our 
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Government at repilt.r settlement, being treated as ™ 6 of **“ 
ahirdin-' or extra fines, which, under om system of revenue, mutt bo 
relinquished, According to that same revenue .system, howtwor the 
Mfm'J should either have been brought at once on to the Wmuwftor 
rent-roll, or treated as rent-free grants, and the giant, aftei the 
usual investigation, oonflmed or resumed, But with Wri te the 
small size and partly ornamental character of the majontv of MM'*, 
neither of these courses was followed. The q^stion as to t 
proper mode of treating them was raised m }»<*■•* ■ n & t ,® 

enquirv mto rent-free tenures, and it was held that they might lw 
considered to lie aldiU land, or land under houses, and therefore no 
chargeable with laud revenue. The Wtri* are not entered at nil m 
the village settlement records (with the exception perhaps of a to 
of the larger sendee Mil ns, and they ap]ionr only m the fanl 
fokhird}) \ blit in his Settlement Report Mr. Barm* mentions them, 
and calls them village service lands held by artisans and servant.. 
It may ho observed that he does not say to whom the service was 
due, or "of whom the lands were held ; the fact is that they were- 
village service lands in the ordinary sen?e: the holders were bou 
to sendee to the State or TUja only, and held their lands rttaj. « 
course they worked for the neighbouring landholders, and got paid, 
sometimes m filed grain fees at harvest, sometimes nr gi-aui, acconf- 

h„. to work done; but they did not in any way hold tW MMas of 

them, and the connection of employer and workman between the 
peasants and ni-tizuns was not a village institution but a family out. 
different families employed different artisans, some of whom Were 
often residents of another Tillage. 

A general re-investigation of ront-freo holdings was made 

during tlie first revision of 
settlement, mid some, 
which wero of move than 
one acre in extent, or which 
were not really attached 
to houses, were summarily 
resumed or reported for 
orders. The rest were re¬ 
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leased for terra of settlement. The statement in the margin Win 
show their number and amount as then determined, 

a- hyaW na Lieu ten nnt.G-JTernor laid down in 1890 the 

fallowing principles tor th« treatment nt thn reonnd revision of SoWlemwt 
fir** uroniit r .1 ; if, ,-j harit described in paragraph .0 of Inn Settlement Ifeport. Ut, 

& directed that the mu- rJSt of el ass I, viz., tho*e held by Brahmans, Rft] puts and 

* a u\K llubfijnap, aboota bo again raleeaod for the term o£ settlement,- except— 

H i win re they had passed away entirely from the family of the 
original grantees by sale or others ise ; or, 

[2) where they had entirely lost the character of Idfcr* boat* 

become ordinary cultivated laud not specially attached to A 
house or homestead; 
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but even whi're the second exception applied, the grants shonlfl net always 
bo resumed, for instance, in cases where the plat was held by a family of 
Rajputs or Brahmans of good caste to whom it was granted revenue-freo 
by the Rajas more as Ixhi mudji than as lahri bust (see paragraph o7 of 
Mn Lyall's Settlement Reporl). As regards Mhri b*fits coming under 
class II, that isj those held by artizau or labouring families, Sir James 
LjiiJ] considered that where the cultivated urea was simply a small plot 
of garden land attached to a bouse, it should bu disregarded und lumped 
with the area of the site as part of the min h At or nuassRssed area, and that 
in other cases of this class the cultivated area should bo thrown into the 
mdlgttzdri rakba and be assessed in the idcAA. unless the khewatrldrs ’wished to 
exclude it. It was pointed out that as b?ffdt had been abolished There wu& 
no special reason for continuing the exemption from the assessment of those 
holdings which were commonly granted, originally. In connection with 
hegdr service to the bbljas in the way of supplying wood and grasg. In 
carrying out these orders Mr. O’Brien included in the register of grants to 
be continued many of the small patches attached to houses occupied by 
artizaaa and others of low caste. The Financial Commissioner pointed out 
that these grunts might have been included iu the village site as mhihti and 
left uu assessed ; but as the holders probably valued the distinction oE 
having a separately recorded mud ft, ho recDTOmondfd (hat these grants to 
artisans should be sanctioned, and sanction wan accorded. The grants of 
Khatris and Suds had been resumed on the grounds that the orders of Sir 
Jamsis Lyall covered the continuance of the lahri hd*is only to Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Mnlifijans, bat on a petition presented to the Lieu I enant- 
Governor the rule applicable to MaMjans was extended, to Khatrta aud 
Rude, and the resumed frihrt ha sit were re-granted for tho term of settle¬ 
ment* The usual enquiries were made in regard to all other mw’jis and 
they were resumed where necessary. 

In directing the resumption of tho small revenue-free grants hold by 
artiznu and, labouring families, which bad originally been granted in con- 
Bidcmnou of hegdr service to be rendered to tbe Raj us, Sir James Lyall 
suggested that, in connection with'the recent abolition of brgtir and the 
d illicit kies consequently felt in Kongra and Kuln in supplying wood, grass, 
&C-, for travellers at encamping-grannd*, arrangements should be made iu 
settlement to assign indms of the value of from Rs. 24 to Ra. 4b per annum 
according to tho character of the encamping-gronnd. These iitAfns wero 
to be enjoyed by a man of the village who would contract to keep stores of 
grass and wood, and to provide milk and other necessaries, to be sold 10 
travellers at rates lived from time to time by tho Deputy Commissioner* 
Sir James Lyall considered ibat some such o agin to lies by way of iwkitJ from 
the State was necessary and justifiable in a hill district like Kiiugra, and 
such iudmj have been granted in Kdngra* 

Many of tho wtuafid&T* had been receiving their dues in kind since the 
first Settlement,; some of them had been shown as owners, sonic as superior 
proprietors and some only a a mere mudfiddra. In tho easeful owner* no 
changes were necessary, bnt m other cases a general order was gives 
that tho settlement should he made in cash with the owners, aoci E le 
niuajWnrs now receive only the revenue assigned, It i* vtry pro >ft) e t at 
where the mud/idJr was shown ns superior proprietor he has nut got any 
talukdriTi allowance, as the procedure laid down in y&ction 1 40 of the an 
Revenue Act was not always observed. In the case of some larger 
mitifid&n or jdgirddrt the conversion of revenue in kind mto revenue m 
cash has caused great loss, for instance, iu the case cf the Lhau in o 
Jn dFhrPu Sir James Lyall in the memorandum o- matters discussfcu s. 
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Dharmsala, in March 1890, expressed the view that many of these old 
muajidiirtt deserved consideration and should receive it, ami at thnt lime 
Mr. O’Brien thought tlmt ir. many cases the existing settlement might bo 
maintained. But difficultio* wtre found to exi-t ami all revenue in kind 
was converted in**' revenno in 00*11, though, under Section 48 (2) of the 
Land Revenue Act, revenue may bo token in kind or iu cash os the Locul 
Government may direct. 


Section D—Miscellaneous Revenue* 

The central distillery at Kautgrs was closed on July 81st, 1903. 
Liquor is to be obtained in future from Sujdnpur and Amritsar. 
There are outs til Is at Tlannrjmr and Sultnnpur. iJihul and Spiti 
are lieyoul the reach of the Excise administration and no attempt 
js made at present to regulate tho local traffic. 

Sur is browed and consumed without any restriction throughout 
tho district, l/tigri is popular in Kulu and PiUampur. Some 38 
shops are licensed to sell it in these two tahsils, the licenses being put 
up to auction annually. In Kulu any agriculturist can obtain a 
license to brew lugri fer bis own consumption. Tho license costs two 
annas and the application beats an anna stamp. It has to lie ronowod 
annually. A list of the shops licensed to sell country spirit will lie 
found in Table 41 of Part 11. Three licenses have been granted for 
tho sale of imported spirits. 

Tho poppy is cultivated throughout tho Kulu Sub-division for 
tho manufacture of opium, but its cultivation is forbidden in KAngra 
Proper. Every cultivator in Kiih^ias bis patch of poppy which 
pays his revenue. Tho cultivation is constant and does not vary 
with tho price of wheat as it does in the plains. A certain quantity 
of opium is ex pointed to Hoshiarpur, and opium for homo consumption 
is generally re-imported. 'Hie average area for tho last five years 
(1898—1903) under jioppy has liueu 1,736 acres and the outturn 200 
mauuds. Smuggling goes on to a considerable extent, small quanti¬ 
ties of opium being secretly imported from Mumli, Knhlur, Churnba, 
and Sukct. 

Hemp glows wild in the jungles of the low bills and is cultivated 
in the higher tracts of Kulu. Rope is made from tho fibre while the 
leaves are used in the ordinary way to nmko bhang, and finally tho 
seeds of this useful plant qru rnixod with parched wheat to add a 
flavour. 

The main route for the iuqiort of c haras into Northern India 
passes through the district. Traders go up from Hoshiarpur as soon 
as the passes are open in the spring—over tho Dulelii Pass into Kulu 
and thence over the Rohtang into Lrihul, and thence on to Leh and 
Yarkand, taking with them English piece-goods which they l>artcr 
for charas, returning before the passes are closed in tho autumn. 
There is a bonded warehouse at Sultnnpur, but it is little used. Most 
of the c ha fa 9 consumed in the district is re-iinpqrted £ 1*0111 Hoshiarpur* 
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On the subject of income-tax, Mr. J. Coldstream, I.C.S., writes chap. 
as follows:— ^ J—J' 

*« There are no largo trade centres in the Kangrn District, tho awmg 
largest towns, Kangm, Dharmsala and Nurpur each containing less Revenue, 
than 5,000 inhabitants. Indeed there are very few kasha* of any sort » Income-tax. 
tho majority of the “towns” consisting of scattered hamlets. Conso- on J B ^* J* 
» juently there is a striking absence of wealthy traders, and tho special ££ rt D , 
features of the income-tax assessments are the small number of 
asses sees and the largo proportion assessed under Class I. (In this 
district incomes are assessed under Part I and Part IV of the Act * 

only.) Tims, though the district is the largest in the Province in 
point of area, ai d stands ninth on the list in order of population, the 
amount of tho tax collected under the Income lax Act is loss than 
in any other district, except Miunwiili and Dora Glrizi Khan. Thus, 
again, the i>creentnge of the whole amount paid by assesseos uuder 
Class I in 1902-1908 was 33. This is more than,double tho percentage 
for tho Province as a whole (16 in 1901-1902). Considerably more 
than half of tho tax-payors in the district full into the lowest class 
(55 per cent, in 1901-02). Moreover, while the provincial figured 
show a steady decieaso in the share paid by assessoes of this class 
the statistics of this district show no such tendency, but nit her one 
in tho reverse direction. During the last three years the proportion 
Inis risen from 30 jHjrcont. (1900-1901) to 33 per cent. (1902-190S). 

The amount of tax realised year by year does not fluctuate abnor¬ 
mally, that is to sav, the absolute fluctuations aro slight, but the total 
of the tax collected in the district is so small that tho addition or with¬ 
drawal of a few asscssees may cause> a comparatively largo variation 
in the amount. Owing to the unusually large proportion of small 
assessments, the ( t income®under lb. 1 ,0( K) will affect this 

district more than any other. In 1902-03 out of a total number of 
994 assesseos, 740 wore assessed on incomes under Rs. 1,090, and 
assessecs under Chisses I and 11 paid Rs. S,039 out of a total income- 
tax of Us. 16,764. Thus the proposed exemption of incomes under 
Rs. 1,000 will reduce tho numlier of assesseos in this district by 75 
per cent, and will reduce the amount realised by nearly one-half.” 

It i> impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the commercial and industrial classes. The distribution of the 
income-tax collected in certain years Mween towns of over, and 
villages of under, 5,000 souls is shown below 
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But the numbers affected by these taxes are small. 
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CHAP. 
III. X. 


Local and 
Kuucip&l 


Section E-— Local and Municipal- 

The District Board, constituted under Act XX of 1883, con¬ 
sists of 37 members, 25 olected and 12 nominated. Of these 12, 4 
are nominated by Government, while the following 8 sit ex-officio : — 
the Deputy Commissioner (as President), the Civil Surgeon, tho 
Revenue Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioner, tho Assistant 
Commissioner, Kulu, the Tahsildar, Kulu, and tho Naib-Tahsildar, 
Saraj, the District Inspector of Schools and the Executive Engi- 
neor. m) Tho ferries, rest-hcusos, encamping grounds and cattle- 
pounds of tho district have been made over to the District Board, 
together with certain nazul properties. 


Minieipali 

tie*. 


The existence of a non-official European community with 
vested interests in the soil, and adequate representation on the 
District Board, givos to that body both an importance and a 
stimulus which are lacking in othor districts; and in 1003-04 there 
were 8 European members of the Board. There are fivo Ixxial 
Boards—Kangra composed of 15 members, 10 olected and 5 nomi¬ 
nated; Narpur and Hanrirpur each having 19, 13 elected and 6 nomi¬ 
nated ; Dera Gopipur has 24, 16 elected and 8 nominated; and 
Palampur 16, 11 elected and 5 nominated—each under the ex-officio 
presidency of the Tahsildar. Tho income of the District Board 
amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 1,20,700, the chief source l>eing the 
local rate (Rs. 10-6-8 per cent on tho Land Revenue) of which 
four-fifths are credited to tho District Fund. Other important items 
of receipts were: Civil works, Rs. 20,231; Miscellaneous, Rs. 9,750; 
Education, Rs. 5,163; Fines on stray cattle, Rs. 3,122 ; Medical, 
Rs. 2,b46. The incidence of taxation per head of popnlation was 

annas 1-8. The expenditure during 
1903-04 amounted to Rs. 1,45,224 as 
marginally detailed. The Kangra Dis¬ 
tinct contains three Municipal towns'^ 
Dharmsala, Kangra and Nilrpur, and an 
account of these municipalities will 
be found in Chap. IV under each of the towns concerned. The 
two latter are of the 2nd Class, and each has a Committee of 
6 elected and 3 nominated members. The 2nd Class Munici¬ 
palities of Jawala Mukhi, Haripur, and Suianpur Tira. 
abolished in 1888. ^ 
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Section F.—Public Works- 

The Kangra District, including Kulu, forms, as notod above, 
a division of the Public Works Department in tho Ambala Circle. 
Tho principal works in its charge are the main fines of communica- 
tion, i.e., the Kangra V alley Cart Road from Pathankot to Baij 

Pr0P * r * “*• 
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Nath which brings down tho hill products to Path&nkot, and 
the Hoshwrpur-Dharmsala (Dharmsala to Bharwtun) Road, with 
the Lohri-Sultanpur and the Lalml Roads in Kulu. The Tahsfl 
buildings on these lines of communications, as well as the Civil 
Courts at headquarters, are also maintained by the Public Works 
Department. The outlying Tahsil buildings, so far as they were 
maintained by the District Board, have since April 1905 also l>een 
taken ovor by* the Public Works Department. No irrigation works 
are maintained by Government in this district. 


CHAP. 
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Work*. 


Section G.—Army. 

The only Military Station is tho Cantonment of Dharmsala, 
where the two Battalions of the 1st Gurkha Rifles are stationed. 
Formerly tho 1st Battalion had their lines in the Lower Cantonment 
at the foot of the East spur of the Dharmsala hill, while the 2nd 
was placed high up on tho Western spur; but in 1894-95 the 1st 
Battalion was, on account of tho unhealthiness of the Lower Can¬ 
tonment, moved up to the Western spur, taking possession of the 
barracks and ground until then occupied by a convalescent detach¬ 
ment of the Europoan regiment at Jnllundnr: since then no European 
detachment has been sent there for the hot season. The Lower 
Cantonment is now unoccupied, oxcept by residents of the Old Pension 
Lines and the remains of the bazar, and part of the land has been 
made over to the Forest Department as a grass and wood reserve. 

The Fort of Kangra, at a distance of 11 miles to the south, was 
formerly garrisoned by a detachment of tho 1st Gurkhas, but it has 
now been made over to the P. W. D. The Cantonments and troops 
are under tho command of tho General Officer Commanding the 
Lahore District. 

On the subject of Recruiting, Major A. Cadeil, 38th Dogras, 
writes :— 

“ The 2nd (or Hill) Sikh Infantry, P.F.F., was raised at Kangra, 
in 1840, and was composed entirely of Dognis. In 1849, on the 
formation of the Punjab Frontier Force, Squadrons and Companies 
of Dogras were formed in each Regiment. On tho outbreak of the 
Mutiny, Maharrija Gulrib Singh sent a Jammu Contingent of Dogras 
to aid in the siege of Delhi, where it rendered excellent service. 
Since then the military value of the Dogra has gradually been 
recognized to such an extent that, in addition to the three class Regi¬ 
ments of Dogras (the 37th, 38th and 41st), there are now distributed 
throughout the Indian Army Dogras to the number of 9 Squadrons 
of Cavalry and 39 Companies of Infantry. The term Dogra, a cor¬ 
ruption of the Dekhani name for mountain, is now generally applied 
to the Rajptits, Rat Ills, Thiikurs and Brahmans who inhabit the hilly 
tracts of K&ngra, Jammu, Hoshitfrpur and portions of Simla, 
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Gnrd&piir nnd Sistlkot- By far the greater proportion of men ; ■ 
enlisted as Dognis are obtained from the Kanina District, “which 
supplies about 70 per cent, of nil the DogMs in the Indian Army. 

The classes of Dognis enlisted for t]i N live Army are—Brahmans 
{cultivators only), Rajputs, and Ratios (including Tbiikurs). 

11 pp till quite recently the Brahman has ljeon enlisteel in limited 
numbers only, owing to hie reputation for intrigue. Lately, however, 
the experiment ef having el sks companies of Brahmans has been 
tried and the result should prove satisfactory. Asa nit- they are of * 
finer physique than the Rajput awl they have produced many soldiers 
of the finest type* If care betaken to enlist men from the cultivating 
classes only, and if those enlisted are kept in class companies, the 
Dogra Brahman should make quite as good a soldier as the Dogni 
Rnjptit. 

" The bulk of Dogros in the Native Army are composed of Rnjphts 
and Ratios. R a this object to the name and invariably stylo themselves 
Rajputs. The line of demarcation between them and second class 
Rajputs is very indefinite, and the ranks of the former are constantly 
being increased by defections from the Rajputs, The old distinction 
of those who ploughed and those who did not has practically dis¬ 
appeared, sis there are now few Rjijputs or even Minn.:-, who have not 
taken to ploughing* There are probably more Rat Ms than Raj pats 
in Military Service, no distinction Wmg made between them, .except 
that, when possible, the majority of the ('ommi&uoned and Non- 
Commissioned grades are held by Minns or higher class Rajputs. 

“ On enlistment the physique of Dognts is generally poor, but a 
few months in the ranks makes a complete change in them, and they 
soon become strong and hardy and fit for any kind of service or 
hardship. As soldiers Dogma are rightly thought very highly of and 
their staunchness and steadiness can Ik> absolutely relied on and has 
been frequently preyed on active service* They are docile and ' 

tractable and are easier to manage than any other class enlisted in 
India. In Cantonments they are particular about their feeding and 
drinking arrangements, and it is as wed to give in to them in this 
respect. On active service, however, they give no trouble of any kind, 
they all mess together whatever their class, Brahman, Rajput or 
Rathl, and they readily adapt themselves to ci ream stances and will, 
if occasion requires, discard their copper drinking vessels for goat 
skin pukhdfta. 

“The Dogra has no prejudice against Mi lit tj service* on tlio 
contrary it is sought after to such an extent that men returning from 
leave or furlough usually take one or two caml dates for enlistment 
with them and class Regiments and others which have established a 
connection m the district practically do their own recmtmsr without * 
the aid of recruiting parties.” 
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Section H— Police and Jails* chap. 

■I -EXi Hi 

The District Superintendent of Police is subordinate to tho p & j~~ and 
Deputy Inspector General of tho Lahore Circle, Thu thdni# or jau 5 n 
subordinate police jurisdictions, find the chat this or police outposts mo roK 
distributed &S follows T'nbsil Kulu*—Timna Sultan pur* Tuhail r«ii« tfj 
Saruj*—TJuina Ranjiir, T.disil Kamgra,— ' Tlmmis Kiingra, DharmstUn p “ rt 

and Shahpur: Uhauki Uanital. Taliail Huimrptir.—Thuuas 
Hamirpur, Snjunpur and Bursar. Tahsil Dent,—TMn£s Dora, Jawilli 
Mukhi and H&rfpur. Tahsil Niirpur.—Tb&ias Ndrpur, Kotla 
andSurarwan. Tahsil IYdampnr—'Thana IM him pur, Chiroki Bhnwarua. 

There is a cattle-pouud at each thdnd and at the Bhawania mid Baultal 
outposts and at Paprola in Pflampur Tahsil* 

There are no trackers or mounted police* The most difficult 
thdnd to manage is Prilampur on account of its large area and 
population* The thmins are not well divided, some being too large, 
and some too small, and some haw villages belonging to two or more 
Talisils* Many of tho sails are situated partly in one tksna and 
partly in others* Thu largo area and the fact that tho Mandi State 
lies between Kungra Proper anti tho Kuln Sulxlivislon cause 
difficulties in management especially ns tho reserve at headquarters 
is insufficient Escort duty over prisoners has lately become very 
heavy owing to the substitution of a Lock-up fora Jail at Dharmsuhu 
The classes enlisted are chiefly Rajputs* Juts and Brahmans* Tliero 
are now 312 Hindus and Ul .Muhammadans in tho force. 

There is no criminal tribe settled in the district, but gangs of 
Bangrilis, a wandering criminal tribe, arc always to be found in the 
district. They travel to and from the adjoining British Districts and 
Native States. A careful inquiry into their antecedents and present 
mode of life made in 188o showed that tho Ran galls of KihigTa have a 
tradition that several generations ago their ancestors came to this 
district from Bengal; their occupation was begging and snake- 
charming, and there can lx* no doubt that they are tvibally connected 
with the Bengalis of the plains, with whom they have constant 
communication* They gain a living by bogging* by exhibiting snakes, 
and by potty pilfering from houses, and more especially from holds* 

They are said to be very expert and daring burglars. They live in 
reed huts by the wayside, or in any convenient spot that takes their 
fourty . They never remain long in one place, and can pack up and 
march off on the shortest notice, carrying their huts and property on 
donkeys* They are filthy in their habits, and hunt and oat the most 
repulsive of wild animals* They prostitute their women. In some 
parts of the district they are employed to catch porcupines, which 
are most destructive to gun lens* They ochevu in Lakh Dutd, to \\ lioso 
shrine, in Dhaunkal near Wnumibad, they make pilgrimages, undaNo- 
propitiate the local deities* They are said to speak n kmd of thieves 
language understood only by themselves, but the Superintendent of 
Pohce could not extract any specimens of it from them* They are a 
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ch AP. [ source of great annoyance to the settled population, besides inflicting 
In> " considerable losses by a regular system of petty thefts. 

Poilea ani action to the regular police, the village chauJtiftdT*i (styled 

loc^Jlybalu'dloTkanunk) form a body of rural poheo. They are paid 
Bs, S and in many instances Its. 4 per mensem collected from the 
inhabitants in accordance with the provisions of tlio Punjab Laws Act. 
Thu following is from Barnes’ Settlement Report, Section 411 \—~ 

You#* 4 Throughout the hills there is a rude system of village police, one of 

fnichniPEi. the ancient iimtiuittons of the people. The incumbents are called fcufndto 


or Aar a tin Ad, The office is considered hereditary, and all the members of 
the family adopt the name. J hey intermarry unions themselves, mud 
constitute, in fact, a separate race, just as the #on&r or any other prcfei* 
atonal caste. They are remunerated by a filed proportion of grain upon 
every house, generally five se&rs (standard weight), nod they also receive 
certiiiu foes and perquisites at harvest time, and on festive occasions, such 
as births and marriages, within their jurtodtolton. The houses of the 
peasantry ure bo scattered, and crime gear rally is so rare, that the duties 
of the village police never include the watch and ward. They are required 
to report the occurrence of crime to the thana and to use their local 
knowledge towards detecting offenders and recover!lip stolon property. 
But their principal business remain?, as heretofore, to collect porters and 
supplies for i rave He rs, and to disahurgo any particular duty which the 
lamharddr may assign to them, la every village there are one or more of 
these useful f uactionsries, according to the a too of the area and the amount 
of tlic general iiicutLc, I have maintained this class even to their names, 
just as I found them. In some village? I modified the duties and increased 
the emoluments to suit our mode of procedure, but I took care to disturb 
us little as possible existing arrangements. This village police to exceed* 
ingly popular and oilL tonl. r J here is no man more alert, more useful, or 
mure ubiquitous than the humble baUral, Ho is ftlwavs ready to escort 
the traveller to the halting place, to relieve his coolies, - to point out the 
ford, ua to givo any local in ft inflation required of him. Among the 
villagers themselves ho is u man of some importance. His call for labour, 
either for public or private purposes, cannot bo evaded. He so miaous and 
toads thorn to l ho repair of a canal, or ns beaters for n battue ; and he tells 
them off, without respect of persons, to the less agreeable duty of begdt or 
porter labour. In some very few instance?, where there was a sufficient 
number of shops, I appointed a chaukiAAr for their protection: but his 
waives are entirely paid by the shop-keepers, and the agricultural classes 
have only to maintain their hereditary batwaL 


Jg: . Lock-up at headquarters contains accommodation for 60 

fori b, pt tootiora. Thu old Jail has buon dismantled, as owing to landslips 
it was in an unsafe condition. A site for a now Jail has not yet 
been selected. J 


Section I-—Education- 
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The High School at Ptflampur was founded in 1868 by the 
amalgamation of the Anglo-Vernacular Schools of Pahr and Salyrina. 
After working as a Middle School until 1891 it was raised to the 
status of a High School. The original school building built in 1868 
was extended in 1883 at a cost of Rs. 8,000 by the liberality of His 
Highness^tho late Raja Vijai Sain of Mandi. It is a substantial and 
convenient building. The staff consists of six English and six Ver¬ 
nacular teachers with one Gymnastic instructor. Tlio expenses are 
met at present from District Funds. 

Attached to the school is a largo Boarding-house with 70 or 80 
boys. Sir James Lyall, once Deputy Commissioner and Settlement 
Officer of the district, founded five scholarships at the school for 
Rujptit, Kanot, and Gaddi boys. 

Tho old town school at Nurpur is situated in a portion of the 
fort said to have been built by tho Empress Ndrjahnn. When Nurpur 
was a flourishing town of 12,000 souls (about 1860-1870), its school 
was the first in the district; but since tho decline of the town the 
chief placo has been taken by tho PfUampur school. The Ntirpur 
staff consists of eight teachers and a Gymnastic instructor. There 
is a Boarding-house, built in 1883, which now holds 35 boys. 

The Church Mission School at Kiingra is tho oldest institution 
in tho district. It was founded in 1854 by Mr. Murk with 30 or 
40 boys. The building was extended in 1896. Tho school is at 
present an Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, but High School classes 
nave been started with a view to raising it to the status of a High 
School. The Bourding-houso dates from 1881, but the present 
building was completed in 1901 at a cost of Rs. 1,000 on the site of 
tho old Kriugra Tahsil. The school costs the Mission Rs. 1,300 
annually, while the District Board gives a grant of Rs. 128, the 
Kungra Municipality Rs. 226, and Provincial Funds Rs. 676, Fees 
realise Rs. 1,300. 

There aro four zaminddri schools, intended specially for tho 
sons of agriculturists. Two of theso are in Kulu. Two Anglo- 
Vernacular Primary Schools exist in Dhannsala, one munaged by 
the Church Missionary Society and ono by tho Ary a Samaj. Each 
receives Rs. 100 annually from the Municipality. Female educa¬ 
tion is backward. Thoro are no indigenous schools for girls, tho 
seven controlled schools are situated at Nagrota, IIart'pur, Niidaun, 
Nurpur, Gangtlia, Indaura and Kotla. 

Tliore is an Aided Primary School at Kyelang in Lrihul and a 
small Mission School, managed by the Moravian Mission, at Nirm 
and in Sarsij. The schools of the district are under the Inspector of 
the Jullundur Circle. 
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Section J—Medical 

' m 

There are dispensaries at E&ngre, Niirpur, Hlampnr, Kulu, 
Dharmsrila (two), Jawtfla Mtikhi, Hamtrpur and B&njther under the 
general control of the Civil Surgeon, That at Kulu is under a Native 
Assistant Surgeon, the others under Hospital Assistants. The 
Tffltfo 53 0 / dispensary at Falnmpur is in the charge of a Military' Assistant 
Surgeon; since his appointment the dispensary has become very 
Dti*m<i 4 ia popular. There is also a leper asylum lit Dhannsula established in 
P”Aij]uid. 18o 7 in Colonel Lake’s time for a small nnml>er of lepers. It is 
supported by the interest of a fund raised by Colonel Lake and by 
District Funds. It is situated about a mile below the htUedli bdirfr. 
There aro two b : tracks* divided into 28 rooms. Food, &<?., is 
Sanctioned at Rs* 8 each from a provincial grunt. 

I hero is a Medical Mission at Kyelang in Lihul enp[)orted by tho 
Moravian Mission* About 800 out-patients were treated duringlDOl, 
The District Hoard gives Its* 100 per annum ns a gmnt-in*nid. 
inejv is an ifinciiiting medical missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society iu the district with headquarters at Dharmstflu. There 
is no Lady UufTurin Fund Hospital in this district. 

The popular treatment is chiefly carried out by Baida, whoso 
pharmacopoeia consists largely cf croton seeds,, mercury and arsenic. 
\ erv little surgery is practised, seasifientkni, counter-irritants and 
leeches are the only operations which might be called surgery. 
Fovoi a and injuries in villages are usually treated by incantations 
and prayers, 

Vaccination is only compulsory within the Dharmstfla Munich 
^ihty. lho district is, however, Hie best vaccinated district in the 
J imjnb. V acdnntion is mostly performed direct from buffalo cabas, 
except m Kulu, where vaseline vaccine paste, obtained from Govern* 
ment depots, is chiefly used. Inoculation for small-pox is only 
practised m tho village of JuMii, H amir pur Tahsil, by some inocuht- 
wrs of the Souukala caste, who reside there. 


Vaerinnliiwi„ 

Si. 






CHAPTER 1Y.—PLACES OF INTEREST. 


BaUNaTH. 

Baijnath (the ancient Kfra-grrima) is a village situated on the CHAP IV. 
Pflampur-Kulu Road, 11 miles east of IVdampur. Population (1901) Baiio4th 
6,555. Two Hindi! temnleslimaUje*vr inscriptions in the ancient 
Sarada character, dated ^3). 3 04-o> ,~ which give the pedigree of ^ 
the Rnjanakas or princes of Kira-grama, who were kinsmen and 
feudatories of the kings of Jiilandhara or Trigrirta. 

Ep. Indico, I. pp. 97-119. Ep. Indio* J. R. A. S , 1903, p. 16, note*. 
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BaNOaHAL. 

Bangiihal is a remote canton of the outer Himalaya lying B.n R 4u*i. 
between Kangra Proper and the outlying sub-division of Kulu in 
32° 15' to 32?29' N. and 76° 49' to 76° 55' E. The Dluiola Dlrnr 
divides the canton into two main valleys, the northern of which 
is called Bara or Greater Bangiihal, and the southern Chhota or 
Lesser Bangiihal. The former, with an area of 290 square miles, 
contains but a single village, with a few Kanet families, lying 
8,500 feet above sea-level. The river Ravi has its source in this 
valley and is a considerable stream beforo it issues into the Stato 
of Chamba. The mountains riso steeply from its banks into 
peaks of 17,000 and even 20,000 feet, covered with glaciers and 
perpetual snow. The lower ravines contain much pine forest, 
and the upper slopes afford grazing for large Hocks. Chhota 
Bangiihal is again divided by a range, 10,000 feet in height, into 
two glens. In the eastern, which contains 18 scattered hamlets of 
Kanets and Diighls, rises the U1 river, and the western, known 
as Blr Bang&hal, resembles the higher valleys of Kangra Proper. 


Chari. 

Chari is a villago near Kot Kangra. In 1854 the foundations 
of a temple with an inscribed pedestal (since lost) were discovered 
here. The inscription contained the formula of the Buddhist faith, 
and from the figures of seven boars carved in the front of the 
pedestal it appeared that the statue to which it belonged was that 
of the Tantric goddess Vajruvarulii. (Archeological Survey 
Reports V, p. 177). 


Chari. 



Dkra Gopipur. 

Dera Gopipur is a Tahsil lying between 3L 40 and 32° 80' N. T*h«ii. 
and 75° 55' and 76° 32' E., with an area of 516 square miles. Its 
population was 125,536 in 1901 as against 125,512 in 1891. It 
contains 145 villages including Dera Gopipur, the tahsil head¬ 
quarters, Haripur and Jawala Mukhi, and the land revenue 
ucluding cesses amounted in 1902-03 to Rs, 2,11,000. 
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DhabmsIla. 

Dharmsala is a hill station, a municipality of the first class, and 
the administrative headquarters of the district. Dharmsala lies 
on a spur of the Dh&ola Dhar, 11 miles north-east of Knngra, in 
the midst of wild and picturesque scenery. Latitude 32° 15' 42" 
North, longitude 76° 22' 46" East. Population in 1901,6,971 (4,755 
males and 2,216 females). Of those, 3,683 were enumerated in 
cantonments. It originally formed a subsidiary cantonment for 
the troops stationed at Kangra and was first occupied as a station 
in 1 849, when a site was required for a cantonment to accommodate 
a . Regiment which was at the time being raised in the 

district. Ihe fort at Kangra was fully occupied by its garrison; 
the high ground around it scarcely afforded sufficient space for tho 
requirements of tho civil station; while the low ground of tho 
surrounding valleys would have boon, unhealthy. A sito for the 
cantonment was, therefore, found on the slopes of the Dhaola Dhar, 
in a plot of waste land, upon which stood an old Hindu sanctuary, 
or aharmsdl, whence the namo adopted for tho now cantonment. 
^ . civil authorities of the district, following tho oxample of the 
Regimental Officers, and attracted by the advantages of climate and 
scenery, built themselves houses in the noighlxmrhood of the can¬ 
tonment ; and in March 1855, the now station was formally rocognisod 
as the headquarters of the district. At this time it contained, 
resales the cantonment buildings and bdzdr , only some seven or eight 
Europoan houses, of which about one-half wore situated at a higher 
elevation on the Bhagsii hill. 0 ' At the present day the upper part of 
the station, which ranges to a height of about 6,000 feet, contains 
tho European houses, tho Station Church and the Officers* Mess and 
lines of the 1st Gurkhas, together with the Public Gardens, Post 

two bd , z *™> tho forsytliganj and McLeodganj. The 
Public Offices, a bazar , and a few European houses make up the 
lower station which goes as low as 4,500 feet. The 1st Battalion of 
tho 1st Gurkhas used to be stationed hero, but were moved to tho 
upper station in 1894-95 (see Chap. HI, Sec. G., p. 243). The 
upper and lower stations are connected by numerous roads, one of 
wffich, at a gentle gradient and passable by carts, is five and-a-half 
mile> in length. The other roads are steep paths down the hill-side. 
In the upper station are three level roads cut in parallel lines along 
the side of the hill the lowest of which, called the Mall, is about two 

if * te 1 rm 1 mat f one way by tho Public Gardens 
aud the Gurkha Mess and the other way by the McLeodgani bd-dr 

St-' th ° ^ ?ir D. l/clA form^SS 
Governor of the 1 Wince. It is connected with the up,^r roads 

'V‘ 1Ch , ar ° tho face of the 

hill. The Public Gardens, which are laid out with much taste in 

lawns and terraces, contain a valuable collection of indigenous and 


(l) 10 *8“0 there were thirty-nine only. 
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imported trees tint! shrubs find &re ovor*lookofl ^ ft^&cmbly 
rooms, a handsome building comprising a public ball, a library and 
reading room, and a billiaixUrooro* The Church is l>e;iutimlly 
Situated in a recess of tlie mountain. The chubby aid contains a f 
monument erected to the memory of Lord Elgin, who died here in 
1663. Immediately Shore the station rises a bill, known as Dbarm- 
kotj tlic summit of which is a favourite resort. There are also somo 
picturesque waterfalls within a walk at Bhagsti Nath. At a greater 
distance, but still within reach of an excursion tom Dharmafila, are 
yuvoral places of interest in the higher hills, of which the most 
notable is the Kareri Lake, 10,000 feet above the sea. 


Sndflr BAiir 
McLwidgnnj 
Forij-thganj ... 

Church ... 

Ana-ombily Hnom 
Old Ciint'inniant 
2 lit. {larkhr* Liq<n 
Top ol MU n«th-n:ut 
of Iho "ObJ " (Scirvfly 
StatSoo) 

Deputv Coni!!nifl 9 Lonqr r * 
Kwhrry ... 

Mount Wirnan ... 

TliO " I)al M jnu tttiflciul 
take) 

The Foit Officn 


F*t. 

*,550 

5.700 
5 .CS 0 

6.700 

4,100 

5;’40 


The elevation of the principal points 
is given in the margin. 


7,112 

4,600 

0,200 

O r M0 

0.410 


Tho scenery of Dbarmsah is pemr 
liarly grand. Tho station occupies a spur 
of the Dhiola Dhur itself, and is well 
wooded with oak and other forest trees . m 
Above it the pine-clad mountainside 
towers toward the loftier peaks, which, 
covered for half the year with snow, 

r d out jagged and scarred against 
sky. Below, in perfect contrast, lies 
the luxuriant K&ngra Valley, green with 
rice-fields, a picture of rural quiet. 
Of the station itself, perhaps the best view is to be obtained from 
the -Moss House, Much lias been done of late years to reader 
Dharmsdla more accessible. Cart roads connect it with the plums 
rid Hodmrpur on the South and rw Patkankot on the west; 
there is a kiga service from Fatbmkot and a Telegraph him 
connects Dharnkla and BUampw with Amritsar and Lahore. The 
rainfall at Dharmsala is very heavy. the atmosphere ia pecu¬ 
liarly damn during the throe months of tho rainy ^arou The 
average annual rainfall is officially returned as 148 mches, by 
far the highest figure reached at any point of observation m the 
Province! In January, February, and March also, storms are very 

frequent. Trade is confined to the supply of necessary for the 
European residents. Government official* and their servants. 1dm 
Dal fair is held at tho Did Dike, close to cantonment, in beptomher, 
and is largely attended by tho Gaddis and other H'nd^. ’lhe 
famous temple of Bbigsd NSth is two miles to the east of the 

OJAMthtranTraMeMl usblo wll^ion 

i0 th„ of C«i.r H f U 5S2 

J m . nriP £i D on;por«a Euro p« 0 

ESS&SS. a \*m «d tt ee ». P h, t 

rose ifoMtotfc) »re couspieuDiia. 
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Town of 
Dhirmul*. 


' ^tioin, and, Dharmsala itself is known to the natives as B1 rigsn. 
Oying to tlia excessive rainfall Dhannfiila lias a damp and relaxing 
climate* and is not a popular bill resort. 

The Dharmsalfi Municipality is of the 1st class. 

The average municipal income for the ten years ending 1902-03 
^as Rs. 9,650, and the average expenditure Rs 9,450- The chief 
items of income and expenditure for 1902-03 were as follows 




/*£)"». 

Tflli-p, nhct f(Oi ot msBll fnirt 
Mnmeip*| property ttt 

Grant® and ContxibqlieaH 
Other* 


TcjLaI 


fi*. 

4,Of 15 
1,1132 
1*80$ 
1,377 


Q.G&7 


Erptnditlkft, Pi, 

Ad cnij ti fotratioQ Mt 744 

PiiHJb ■afety «* atW 

rtjldio Ildb)e].i nnt| t-Dtu-c u icn cp ... r.iiiiS 

Public inttmettoft. 

Olhar® ... im M> 4 ^ 

Tntal ... p.WW 


The Municipal Committee was reconstituted under Act XIII 
of 18b4, and election rules published in Punjab Government Gazette 
Notification No. 1518, dated 1st October 1885, By this Noti¬ 
fication it is laid down that the Municipal Committee jnny 
consist of nine members, of whom not less than six shall bo elected, 
and three may be appointed by the Local Government, either by 
name or official designation," 

The nominated members arc at present appointed ^officio, 
namely, the District Judge, tho Executive Engineer, and the Civil 
burgeon . The District Judge is e*-oj)icia President of the Committee 
(Punjab Govermind Gazette No, 157, dated 7th April 1900), The 
Committee in 1903-04 consisted of four Europeans and live Natives. 

^nirtitation in 1834 the Committee framed rules of 
Imsinws {Punjab 6<)^r,ime»t OuitiU Notifiestion No, 392, dated 
• 9‘: t0, * 5 ''/ 885 )> whereby the qnnram was fixer! at four, mdnd- 

ing either the I resident or Vice-President.' 1 ' The powers of the 
President are unusually extensive. With him rasta the option 
of nominating bub-Comraitteos for special purposes. He alone can 
sanction prO jgmtio ms for breach of Municipal Bye-laws. The powers 

™^? a In J f e i 3 ' d p T Pur °l y ^legatory, and only exist by r he 
permisson of the President, who can wary or cancel them at will. 

and P0of P r B t xfn tb ? Sections 119 

and UQ ofAct Mil of IStidciimo into force at tho Winning of i ss- 

(Punjab Government Gazette Notification No 80b 

November 1886), They are on the usual line. ' ^ 25th 

wajsxsffas sr s & *** *«—• 

881 iESmKSS Si * swfiVK 


IU Monkipil MLQd*l. Jtj, 332-3. ~ 1 

" “« SM - 17 ' "■* r * b ^ »« - », feM M HoI(aW IM4i 
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Section 204 of the Municipal Act, giving the Committee 
control over disorderly houses, was extended to Dharmsala by 
Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 254, dated 2nd June 
1892. 

Further bye-laws were made, modifying and extending the 
first section of the Penal Bye-laws, in 1902 (Punjab Government 
Gazette Notification No. 834,* dated 5th July 1902). These regulate 
in considerable detail rates of liiro for coolies, dandy 1 -bearers, job- 
porters, &c., and imposo a license-fee of one rupee on every coolie 
plying for hire within municipal limits. This tax, however, has 
never been enforced. 


In 1867 tho Committee mode rules for taxation which 
were sanctioned by Government (Punjab Government Gazette 
Notification No. 3178, dated 2nd December 1867). A house-tax, 
shop-tax and taxes on lime, stone and slate quarries were sanctioned. 

Ton yoars later a water-tax at the rate of Rs. 10 was levied 
on houses of the class used by Europeans for the use of water from 
tho irrigation * kul * and at tho rate of Re. 1 on native houses and 
shops (Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 211, dated the 
81st July 1883). Tho ground-tax was at the same time fixed at 

1 anna |>er square yard of area occupied by shops in the tnizdr. 
Fresh taxes wero imposed—Rs. 2 per annum for a license for one 
man to cut wood and grass, 8 annas a hoad for jhampanifl, and 

2 annas a head on evory sheep and goat slaughtered, witmn 
municipal limits—by Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 
212, dated 31st July 1883. Menial and domestic servants were 
next taxed at the rate of 8 annas a head (Punjab Government 
Gazette Notification No. 170, dated 12th April 1892). 

A conservancy tax had l)een sanctioned by Government in 
1888. This was replaced by a house-scavenging tax at Rs. 2 per 
cent, on the gross annual rental of all occupied houses (/ unjab 
Government Gazette Notification No. 430, dated 20th September 
1900). Lastly dogs came under a yearly tax of one rupee (Punjab 
Government Gazette Notification No. 589, dated 22nd December 


1900). 


Like Dalhousie, Dharmsala levies no octroi. In a hill-station 
the municipal area is so straggling that numerous octroi pos s are 
needed, and it takes a very hoavy trade to ensure a pro . e 
income of the Municipality in 1901-02 was Rs. 9,,00, including 
Rs. 4,600 from taxation. The house-tax is the most profitable, 
bringing in Rs. 2,600, while tho couservancy tax and the water- 
rate yield Rs. 800 a piece. 


Besides taxation the only important source of revenue is the 
Munich ml forests which are managed by the Forest Depa ineu 
and bring in Rs. 1,400. Tho Local Funds grant for Medical 
expenditure is Rs. 1,500. Rents bring in Rs. 800, and Modi' 


chip. ir. 

Towa of 
Dhanaaila. 


Taxat OB . 


CHAP. I V* 

Town of 
•*„ 



H s TO frpnr. 


Hntipar,, 
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sees Es. 700. The incidence o| taxation is very low for u hill 
ftntion, only Re, 1-6-4 per head. la 1881-82 the total income 
of the Municipality was Rs. 4,000, taxation contributing Rs, 2,500, 
while the incidence was Re. 0-10-7. 


The income of the Committee, though it has now risen to 
nearly Its. 10,000, rentiers large schemes of public improvement 
impossible without help from outside. Hitherto in fact public 
works have been limited to a Zen;inn Hospital, built by the 
Committee and the District Board together in 1897, to commemo¬ 
rate the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. The infectious ward of the 
Station hospital was completed at the same time. A scheme for 
tapping the BMgsti-ndth stream and providing the civil station 
with a permanent water-supply lias just received the sanction of 
Government. 

Xornuil expenditure includes (1901-02) Hospitals and Di S “ 
pensaries, Rs, 3,000; Bonds and Conservancy, Rs. 800 each; and 
Markets, etc,, Rs. 500* About Rs* 1,000 is now lieing spent 
annually on works to present the slipping of the hillside, and on 
other drainage works. It is to lx? noted that in Dharmsak, where 
there is no octroi, administration and collection of income only 
cost Rs, 800 a year. The total expenditure for 1901-02 was 
Rs. 9,000 and the balance at the end of the year Rs. 2 f 000. 

In 1887-88 Dhnrmsdla was one of the three towns in the 
Province which levied a conseivancy tax. Public lighting was 
introduced in August 1890. In 1897-98 sanitation was placed 
directly in the charge of the Civil Surgeon and the arrangements 
made by him arc reported to lx> excellent* 

' Hamirpub, 


Hamirpur is a Tahsfl lying lx^tween 81* 25' and 31° 58 r X, 
and 7(P 9' and 70 44' E,, with an area of Oul square tniies. It is 
bounded on the south by Bikfapur State and on the east by Maodi 
State. Ita population was 161,424 in 1901 as against 162 705 in 
1891, II contains 64 villages including Hamfrpur, the Lahsil 
headquarters, and Sujanpur, and the land revenue including cesses 
amounted in 1902-08 to Rs. 1,95,000. 
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Haripnr i* now only a Straggling village and is of no importance- CHAP-17* 
The Municipal Committee was abolished in 1888, There is a Police 
Station, Post Office, Police Rest-house, and School-house. 

»Ta W ALAM IUTH t. 

Juwalamttkhi is a famous temple of the goddess Jiiwulitmukhi, 

“she of the flaming month,” (81/ 52' N. and 70° 21' E,). It 
lies in the Talley of the Be*i> and is built over some natural jets of 
combustible gas, believed to lie a manifestation of the god does Devi, 

Another legend avers that the flames proceed from the month of the 
demon JtfhuiiUnira, the Dojtrn king whom Siva overwhelmed with 
mountain- and who gives Ids name to the Jalandhar (Jullnndnr) 

Doab. The building is modern, with u gilt dome and pinnacles, and 
possesses n ix'riutifiil folding door of silver plates, presented by tho 
Sikh Rujn Kharak Singh. The adjacent village is surrounded by 

remains which attest its former size and wealth, 

* 

Tim interior of tho temple consists of a square pit about ;> feet 
deep with a pathway all round. In the middle the rock is slightly 
hollowed out about ihc principal fissure, and on applying a light the 
gas bursts into a flame- The gas escapes.at several other points 
from tho crevices of tho walls of the pit. It collects very slowly, 
and the attendant Brahmans, when pilgrims nro numerous, keep 
up the flame- with tjk\. There is no idol of any kind, the flaming 
fissure fining considered as the fiery mouth of the goddess, whose 
headless body is said to Lhj in the temple of Bhawun* 

The incomes of the temple, which are considerable, tjelong to 
the Bhojbj priests, as to whom see Chap. I, C* At one time the 
* Katoch Rajas appear to have appropriated the whole or the greater 
part of the income ; and under Muhammadan rule a poll-tax of one 
anna was levied upon all pilgrims. The number of these in tho 
course of the year is very great ; and at the principal festival in 
September—October as many as 50,000 are said to oongregate; 
many coming f xmi groat distances* Another festival of scarcely 
less mporti nee l akes plac* in March, r>Lx hot mi acral springs, 
impregnated with common sdL arid iodide of potassium, arc found 
in the neightjourhood- 

t There _s a Police Station, a Post Office and a School-house at 

JawiMimik in A ear- ■'7, erected by tho Rnj i of Patiala, is at Inched 
to the temple, and there arc rlso eight flkarmsdLis or sanctuaries 
with rest-houses for travel Lore. Tho Municipal Committee was 

abolished in 1888. 

Katgba Tahsil* 

J^ngrrv is a Tubed lyin r between 31 5-t and 32 23' N, and Kincr*. 

S and 7b 41' E,, with un area of 429 square miles. It is T * hBil 

bounded on t! s north by the Dh:ioki DIrir tango which separates it 
^ t ^ ln ChtuLlki. Its pu pulat oi i was 1 2 0, 3 3 5 in 1901 as ago in $ fc 
125jloS in 1891. It contains the town ; of DharmSiUa (0,971) and 
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Kdngra Town, 


CNAf IT. Knngra (4,746), its headquarters, and 134 villages, of which 
Kanliiari and Chin are of archaeological interest. The land revenue 
including cesses amounted in ] 902-03 to Ks. 2,09,000. 

KNngra Town, 

Ksmgra.—(Nagar Kot: Kot Kdngra). The town of Kungra, 
anciently called Nagiirkot,' 1 is a 2nd class Municipality, formerly the 
headquarters of the district, and still the headquarters of the 
Knngra TshriL Population in 1901 4,746 (2,638 males and 2,108 
females). Lying in 30° 6' N. and 76° 17" E., on the northern 
slope of the low ranges which run through the centre of the district, 
it faces Dharmsdla nnd commands a fine view of the Kdngra 
valley. In the suburb of Ehawan is the temple of Devi Baireshri, 
whose gilded cupola is u conspicuous land-mark' 1 ’ 1 nnd which contains 
a late Sanskrit inscription of about 1430 A J). dedicated to Jawdli- 
mukhi and mentioning Sansar Chaiul, I, the Kutoch king of Kangra, 

On the lofty ridge south of and above the town is Kot Kiiugra 
or ** the fort Kangm" The fort, surrounded on three sides by 
inaccessible cliffs, is still an imposing structure of stone, and in its 
highest part an® the dwellings and temples of tho old Katoch kings 
of Kdngra. 


fuW^ 

Inalitntkfibl. 


Thu public buildings are a Sessions-house, Tabsll, Police Sta¬ 
tion, charitable Dispensary, Post Office, Mission School, Staging 
Bungalow and mrrii, The fort is now garrisoned by police only. 
The Church Missionary Society is established at B hi wan and has a 
small church and a school for boys attached to it, Tho vicissitudes 
of fortune which have befallen Kdngra under successive iTilers have 
been already detailed. Often attacked, it has never Iieen taken by 
storm. Gurkhas and Sikhs alike failed in" their attempts upon it. 
The former raised the siege after twelve months 11 effort, and the 
latter only gained possession by capitulation; and many striking 
illustrations of the prestige attaching to its po&N&sion have been 
already related. It is probable that during the occupation of the 
Muhammadan Emperors, Kdngra was far more populous than it is 
now, for tho fort was certainly occupied by a strong garrison, 
sufficient to enable the last Muhammadan Governor to maintain 
possession bug after he hud become completely isolated from the 
Delhi Empire*. The Sikhs affected the suburb of Blarwan, the 
population of which is said to have increi sed largely during their 
rule, at the expense probably of the older town. The temple of 
Devi, situated in this suburb of Bkawan, is imong the most ancient 
as It was once one of the most renowned si tines of Northern India! 
It finds historic mention in Feiishta’s account of the fourth invasion 
of India by Sultan Mahmud A.D. 1098 i nd again, in A.D. 1360, 

m N^jfrrknt app^r* to been the name of tho tewn, Kirurrm. nf tfc* tivt 

Ttnaa Abul F**t in the Glndttin', Ttingli lion. ] [, p [i^i ^ r, 

, citj >J(wM q«a , ««.«*, wtth . fart «UM T& sSh 

Bn Sep. kT lro “ ““* M D ‘™ 3t **“f£ ^ 
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when for a second time it was plundered by the Eknpocov Firoz CHAP^ 
Tughlak, In the time of Makmtid, if Ferishtft is to be at all 
creditwij the nclics of the shfiui) were c)ionaoiif , < fclpbinstonc, 
who draws his account from Ferishta, describes it as ” enriched by 
the offering* of a long succession of Hindu princes and the tlejH)si» 
tory of most of the wealth of the neighbourhoodA' 1 * The treasure 
carried off by Mahmud is stated to have Ijooh 7,00,000 golden 
tlindrt, 700 of gold and silver plate, 200 warn of pure gold 

in ingots, 2,000 nia of un wrought silver, and 20 maw* of jewels, 
including puarls, corals, diamonds and rubied The shrine is Largely 
resorted to bv pilgrims from the plains at the great festivals held in 
March—April and October* A family of surgeons resident at 
Kangra were famed for skill in a curious operation, having the 
object of restoring tho nose to any face which has had the misfor¬ 
tune to lose that appendage. They are said to draw down a flap 
of skin from the forehead as a covering for the new nose, thus 
restoring the ’beauty of many of a marred countenance. A 
humorous woodcut taken from a native drawing at p. 20/ of 
Powell 1 * " Punjab Manufactures ” illustrates tho various stages of 
the operation. 

Kdngra is a second class municipality with a ccmmhtee of 9 members, 

2 Ci-o^ci'o, 1 nominated ami 6 elected, iPunjab Govt* Xutji, No, 1658 S., 
dated 12th October 1885), 

The average municipal inceme for the tow years ending 1002-413 was 
Ha. 5,4(30, and tho average expenditure K*. 5,1172. I lie chief items of 
income and expenditure for 1002*03 were ns fallows — 


InfOmt, 

Its. , 

E penditure* 

Bn. 

Octroi .. ... ... 

4 r 7d3 I 

; Adminiitralk<n 

1,005 



Public Jtfcty ... ... 

»0S 

Hnaicip*! property, ate. 

274 1 

1 PaMie henltli ivnd roaveatenca ... 

3,705 

(jraqe» ami coatsibutiu-Eu *... 

l^o 

1 Gufttfibationn ... ... 

17 



Public instruct ion 

t^f-4 

Others ... ... 

6&5 

Others ... ... ... 

389 

Total . 

6,772 1 

Total ... 

5.323 


The municipal boundrti.es v ere fixed by Punjab Govt. Nota, No. 1218 
S*, dated 3rd Sep I. 1885. Its- riles of business will be found lithe 
Punjab Gazette for March 1887, ?, 283 of Part HI. Octroi limits are con* 
tcrtuioona with the municipal 1 mita under Punjab Govt, Notn. No, 179, 
dated 1st July 1890, and the ichcdule, prercribed by Nota. No. 1032, 
dated 29th Aug. 137G, wtarev sedin 1882 Sotn. No. 430, dated 19th 
Oct.) and again in 1588 (Nota. No. 141. dated 13ih March 1890), 
(Notification No. 354, dated 2nd June). Refunds are regulated by Notn. 
No. 297, dated 2Cth June 1901, tnd penal byc-lawa by No. 371, dated 3rd 

History of India i fifth additin 1 ), p. 

tn Tlie commonesttun,that ollobriEj isIlGta. The Indian wnti (maqndl jb fOJts 
W A■* to tbs priests of tho Kiugi a temple. see ante Chop. I, O. The local version 
(jf the weihkncrivo let cud of the demo t JiUiidbarn is that wten sh ;n by the gojjfl^- 
Devil the giant fell pm airs to on hi breast »itb Wh head at flr v -'li, br-- 
K*ngr&, Lia shoulders st Trilak N^th .in 1 Juw-iLamul bi, and Ida 
Croler, ectaring 48 £ >« t £ cqu itry, tu aunwi-r to bis dyinj^ 
pardon. for sin tq all .Tho should die within the limiU of tpa trt 
For another ttrsiop, Eta Uistit-ttr of Julluatlucv 
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Public 

falGiiiUunf. 


Kiciar*. 


CHAP-IV. Juno 18^0. In the case til the latter the mattal rules were adnptcil (ML 
Manual, p. 450-1). 

Under Section 71 of Llm ML Act properties have been reserved by 
ffotn. Xo. 1221 S.j tbiLcI 3rd September 1685- 

Kav .IK A. y 

Kimisira on thu Omuran stnjam, 4 miles east of Lower 
Dhannsaln, deserves notice for two in scripti ons, dating from the 
second century A, D, which liave boon found on boulders somo 
80 yards apart, about half-way between Kauitira ami DharmStShu 
According to Mr. E, (A Bayley the inscription- ix,n.l—* 

(1) krixhitafjasaw ardiita, in Arian PtUij imd 

(2) Kriihuayasasa drama m<.»& fa m/i *'/<*« in the square Indian 
character. Both mean thu "Garden of Krishna.” TLiy word yam* 
"glory ” shows that Krishna bad at that i>eriod Ijeen admitted into 
thu Hindu Pantheon. Mrfaugisya in the second inscription means 

^corpulentJ” Dr. Vogel however considers the name to be possibly 
a corruption of Krishna-vihara, and that the inscription, cut on 
two massive granite blocks in the Brabmi and Kharoshthi scripts, 
wouhl appeal lij pj'ove the existence of a Buddliiat monastery 
(ifriwa) at this place in the 2nd century A J). :) 

Thu place is now :i burning gltdt, rind in thu midst is a large 
flat stone, called a bhuUUa, to which the following legend atfcfochctt ; . 

A Brahman chela charmed a Mat w baitdl (demon) and made 
him plough his laud for him and obey his commands. Ho fed the 
hhut on ordure and «r *tmt (a kind of scum found on rivers), but one 
day when he was away bis women fed the hhut on fekrrcd-foud 
which was poison to him, and so be went and sat on tile bhuldla 
and began devouring every living thing that came in his wav 
When the Brahman returned ho nailed tin; blnU down to the stone 
and the words engraved on it are the charm he used in v 0 <juW 
Tl ™ is now a slifino of Indru.Nog, who brings rail, and 
m time of trouble, at Kamara.* 

w 

Xapaiw, 

Pidsan. Kadaun is a petty town situated in Int. 81 3 4tV X \ 

7*J- IS E,, on the left hank of the Beds, 20 m les south-east 
Kdn^ra town. The headquarters of the jdgit of Am u- fm- a 
son of the late Raja Sir Jodlibfr Chand, it was a favourite v ^ 1 
of II ija SanstSr Chand, who built himself a palace at Am tar or th^ 
river bank, one mile from the town, where ho held his court c ln ‘ 
the summer. ■ " L nnng 

K catTE Tahsil* 

Nnrpur Is a Tahsil lying liet weeu ol 5S H anil o.i v- 
” V 86'.mdr^VE.. with a»“area of 525 ^ 

ot w 

7¥ij BfpSflfl T, ran IT 7 tad Ep, W * 

P*fs IJ0+ 


"Hr 
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^omuled on the north-east by the Dhiola Dlutr range which divides 
it from Chnmba. Its population was 102,289 in 1901 a? against 
104,895 in 1891. The town of Kdrpur (4,402) is the talnil head* 
quarters, and there are 191 villages. The bud revenue including 
cesses amounted in 1902-03 to Bs. 1,65,000. 

Nusrra Town. 

Nurpnr is a second class municipal town and headquarters 
of the Niiipur TabsiL Lying in 32 IS N, and 75° bb f E,, 37 
miles west of Dharro^tla on the road to Patbiukot, it is picturesquely 
situated on the western side of a hill which rises sharply from the 
plain. Population in 1901, 4,462 (3,389 males and 2,073 females). 
A considerable shawl-weaving industry used to be carried on hero 
by Kashmiris who had lied from Kashmir in the famine of 1783, 
but the h id List ry peri si icd du v in g 11i e F inn ea-Germ an wa r of 187 0 
and the town has never recovered its prosperity. 

Xdrpur was anciently called Dhnmeri (or Thmmery by the old 
travellers) and was re-n a m ed Nni pur in honou r of the Empero r 
Xur-ud-din, whose title was Jah angfr. The Bnjils of Nurpnr tire 
known to ]\fuBSStoadnn historians as the Zamhidnrs of Man and 
Paitlian, and X i rpur became their capital after the destruction of 
3d mu by Sluih Julian. (Indian Antiquary I, page 264). 

Nfirpttr is ci second clns • municipality with a cotntniib&e of 9 iQpiuberSj 
2 ex-officiot 1 nomincited and 6 elected. (Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 1658 
dated 12th Oct. 1885). 

Tho average municipal incoanc for llsc ton years ending 1002-03 was 
He. 10,333, ond the average ex pend it uro fts. 9,970. The chief items of 
income end expenditure for 1902-03 wore* ns follows:— 




Us. 

U'jprTicIiture. 

H*. 

OrLmi ... ... 

\I ila ic Epril ... 

firaf.H and coniiSbn&ltn!,* 
Otbtrni ... ... ... 

*b4 

s.ow 

I K S*1 

2,66* 

m 

Ailminiltutkli ... ... ,. + 

Public mffty ... ... ... 

1'ablEc Iirnkh and eon ren ic □ co ... 
Public {asititetioh ... 

OlIictb ... ... „ ... 

997 

7S7 

H.3SI 

4,1194 

2S7 

Told ... 

.** 

o.soo j 

Total ... 

IO.O|(S 


The miHiieiprd boundnrips were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notnu. Nos. 
1218 Nn, da led 3rd H>*pf, and 523, dated 21st Dec. 1885. Its rn nf business 
will be fund hi the Piaijab Gazette for March IS87, p. 283 of Port IIJ, 

Octroi limits nio rontermhioos with municipal limits nmier I'unjub Govt. 

Note. No. 479, tinted 1st July lS90,and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. 
No. 1052, dated 29th Aug. 1876, wns revi-'edfn 18^3 (No+n. No. 430, dated 
19lh Oct. t8>2, nnd again in 1890 (Xctn. No. 354, dated 2nd Janet. Penal 
bys-laws wme Fitnciiiued by No. 371, dated 3rd June 1890. In the case 
of i ho latter die model rules were adopted (111. Manual, pp, *150-1). Under 
S<-ciion 71 of tlus Act properties Imre been reserved by Notn. No. 1221 S., 
dated 3rd Sopt. 3 885. 

FaLaUPUS TaHpjl. 

Pdlampur is u Tahsil lying between 31° 49 and 52" 29 X, and 
7G" 23' and 77° 2' E., with ah area of 443 square miles. It is 
bounded on the nortlf by a crest of the Dhaola Dhar range. Its 
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limitation was 132,955 in 1901 ns against 129,599 in 18 W^lt 
contains 113 villages, of ivbicb I'uhmpurm the tahs.l >“dmiartei*, 
nml tbe land revenue including cesses amounted in 1902 - 0 - 
Ks. 2 , 07 , 000 . 


Pathyar. 

Pathynr is a small village some 12 miles from DharmstUa. 
Two inscriptions of a primitive type, cut in both the Brahmi ana 
Klmroflhti scripts, in letters of lx-raarkable size, recording the 
dedication of a garden and tank, preliably in the 3rd century B. t-., 
have been found here. (Ep. Imlica, VII, page lib). 


Sujahpcr-Tira. 

Suiunpur-Tira is a village on the Bens (31 50' N. and 70° S3' 

jg \ which derives the second part of its name from the Tint, or 
tmUco commenced by Abluiya Chand, tlie Katoch king of Kiingra, 
m 175S A.D. His ’grandson Sujan Chand founded the town and 
Sansar Chand, the great Katoch ruler, completed it and held his court 
licit). The township is picturesque, with a fine chamjdn and grassy 
plain surrounded by trous, but the palace, a highly finished building 
of regal proportions has fallen into disrepair since the Katoch 
family took up its residence in Lambagraon. There are five old 
tempi's at Tim and Sujanpnr. —■— 








APPENDIX I. 


Tuk Rajas of XObpub. 


Nurpur lies north-west of Kangra, on the Jabbarkliad, a small r ;, iaiu7t i 
tributary of theCbakki, which flows into the Beits. Its old name, <n$7*>,p.2G*. 
Dhamerf, tho “ Temmerv ” of the old travellers, was changed to 
Nurpur by Raja Basif in honor of Jahangir, whose hrst name 
was Xur-ud-din. The R/tjas of X.irpnr are generally called m 
Muhammadan histories “ the ZamlndArs of Man and l aitban. 

Man was one of their strongholds and was destroyed by Shah Jahan, 
and Paithan is the sarao as Pathankot, west of NiSrpur. Paithan is 
mentioned in the A’in as a pargana of the_ Ban Dcmb, contaming 
199.872 bightis, yielding a revenue of 7,29/,015 - * 

Aklxirshahf rupee), aud furnishing 250 horse and 2,000 foot; and 
Dhamerf is quoted as yielding 1,000,000 ddnuf, and furnishing ' 
horse and 1,300 foot. 


The Zamindars of Man and Pqjthan are first noticed in the very 
beffinning of Akbar’s reign, when RAja Bakht Mai is mentioned as a 
suppoi*ter of Sikandar Sdr whom Akliar, in 9Go A. H., besieged m 
Miiiikot. When Bakht Mai saw that Siknmlur’s cause was hopeless 
he paid his respects in the imperial camp, and after the surrmider 
of Miinkot accompanied the army to Lahore, where Bairum Khan 
had him executed on tho ground that ho had supplied Nkandnr 
Sdr. As bis successor Bairum apppointed his brother l akht Mai. 
It is a question whether the names of these two Rajas of Dhamerf 
aro correct, or whether the first onght not to lie Takht Mai and tho 
second Bakht Mai; for in every MS. of the Akbanrfmah tin* two 
names are continually interchangod. 


jo »»• v —^-— a 

Nearly thirty-two vear 3 later we hear of Raja Basil as reigning 
Zumfndar of Mau and Paithan. It is not stated how he was related 


Zf&muioar OI muu SIIIU 1 rniunu. xv .0 iivjv --- -- . f 

to Bakht Mai and Takht Mai ; but the historians of tho reigns of 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb look upon him as tho founder of a new 
line, and give the following genealogical tree : — 


11,-ijiv Bi#w of Nirpir, (0»e# IOOT.1 


I 1 

<l). Sarmj SUU (*?• Midhs Singh. 


r 


(*>. J»p#t Singh. 
(Die# 10W.) 


I. liijrup. 
(Die# 1077). 


2. Bbio Singh. 

.(MnrMKhin). 

The last Bhno Singh in the beginning of Aurangzeb’s reign 
tnmed Muhammadan and received the name of Murid Khun., 
descendants, according to the Mau sir, still hold Slmlipur, in t jo 
G urdaspur District, north-west of Nurpur, near tlu^Rnvi, and 
who becomes Raja, takes the name of Murid Khan. 

Udja HdML—W ben. Ihija Basil liccamo ZamimUr, he made his 
submission to Aklxir. But when Akl>ar, after tlio death of his 
brother Mirza Muhammad Hakfrn, King of Kabul (A. H. 990), made 
Lahore bis capital, Basil did not pay his respects as he was expected 


1M1 A. D. 
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to do, rmd the Emperor ordered Hasan Be" Sheikh Umari to invade 
Maxi. But when lie had moved as far as Puithan, Base, advised bv 
Todar Mai, made his submission and went with Hasan Beg to court* 

In the 41st year, however, he rebelled again, and Ykbur appointed 
1 E37 a. d. Mirza Rustam and Asaf Khan* to reduce the district ; but as the 
commanders did not agree, Akbar recalled them and gave the com¬ 
mand to Jagat Singh, son of K !jju Man 3mid»- Man surrendered to 
him and peace was restored* In the 4/ th year, Basil rebelled a 
1 GfMA.P, third time, and when an imperial corps was again despatched to 
Paithin ho requested Prince Salfm (JaMngfr) to intercede on bis 
behalf with the Emperor, He waited on the prince, and accompanied 
him, in the 49th year, to court. Before he had reached tho capital. 
Akbar hoard that Hisu was with Salim, and ordered an officer to 
9 oi 20 him* But IHsu was informed of this and escaped to his lulls, 

iW) 3 A.m On the accession of Jahangir, in 1014 (A* D, 1605), B6sti paid 
his respects and was appointed Raja and commander of 3,500, In 
the 6th year, he served in the Dakhan, and died t wo years later, in 
ici3 A d, h)22* He was succeeded hy his eldest son, Sutaj Mnh lie is said 
to have been so unruly that Basil, from fear, imprisoned him, 
Jahangir, after some hesitation, appointed him Baja and commander 
of 2,000, and loft him in possession of his paternal estates. Suraj 
Mai served with Shaikh FaWdt in the siege of Kungra ; bnt when 
ho saw that the fort was on the point of surrendering, be created 
disturbances in the camp, and Farid reported him to court as a rebel. 
8 uruj managed to obtain Prince Shah J ah a ids intercession, and was 
lets A* n. phoned. l u the 11th year, Farid died and Kungia still held out. 

Snraj then served with Shah JuMn in the Dukhan. The prince, on 
his return, was sent to Kaugra and though it was not thought 
advisable that Sura] Mai should accompany him he was allowed to 
join the expedition and marched to Kangra with Shah Quli Klian 
Muhammad, Taqi, Shah Jahan’s Bakhshi. Shah Quh' was spon 
compelled to complain of Sura] Mai, but was recalled, and Raja 
Bikrimajit was sent in his stead. The time which elapsed before 
Bikrrimajft could join his command was used by Simvj Mai for 
mischief. Ele allowed a Jorge number of imperial soldiers to return 
to the jdtjvr on the plea that the war had lasted u long time and 
their outfit was bad, but told them to return when Bikrumajlt should 
arrive. Ho then plundered the whole district at the foot of the hills, 
which was the jdgtr of Xur Jakdn s father, and when Sayyid Gaff 
Bfirha opposed him with some of the troops that bail not yet left, 
he killed him* Bihnvmajit arrived in the end of the 13th year, and 
. Snmj Mai tried in vain to gain his favour by flattery. Hu therefore 

openly attacked Bikrnmujit, but was repulsed, and Man and Nnrpur, 
and the whole district, were occupied by the Imperialists, Suruj 
Mai fled to the bids and perished miserably soon after. Fort Korin 
also, which lies between Nnrpur and Kangra, was taken, and M&dkti 
Singh, brother of Snraj Mai, who commanded it, together with his 
iguj A- o. son, was sent to court (A. H* 1023). 


* Ain, tranfiHiilion, a, 4$+. 
Axn, Implanon, fip. aU, 4U. 
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Raja Jagat Singh served under Jahangir in Bengal, and in the 
13th year when Sunij Mai rebelled, the Emperor called him from 
Bengal, made him a commander of 1,000, with 500 horse, gave him 
the titlo of Raja, and a present of 20,000 nipees, and sent him to 
Raja Bikmmajit, who invested Kangra. By the end of .Jahangir's 
reign, he had risen to a command of 3,000, with 2,000 horse.* 

Under Shah Jahiin, Jagat Singh retained his man*ab, and was 
in the 8th year appointed to Bangash, and two years later to Kabul, 
where ho distinguished himself in the capture of Kanmddd, the son 
of Jala la the Tarfkf, tho Afghan rebel. In the 11th year of Shah 
Johan's reign, when 'Ali Mardan Ixjtraycd Qandahar to Shah Jahan, 
and Sa’id Khun was sent from Kabul to repel the Persians, Jagat 
Singh commanded tho liardwat, or vanguaid. Arrived at Qandahar, 
Jagat Singh was ordered to concjuer Zumin-i-Dawar, and he aftor- 
wnrds accompanied the army to Bu>st, where lio distinguished 
himself. Iu tho 12th year of tho reign, he paid his respocts at 
Lahore, received several presents, and was appointed Faujdnr of 
Upper and Lower Bangash. Whilst there, his son Rajrdp rebelled, 
as will be seen from the following free translation from tho 
Pudishalindmah. 

Tiik Conquest of Mau and N£rpur under Shah Jahan. 

(Pddishdhndmah, Ed, Bill. Indian 11, ]>}>• 237jj.) 

in the 12th year of Shah Julian's reign, when Shah Julian was 
at l«aliore, he appointed Rajrup, eldest son of Raja Jagat Singh 
of Mau, Fnujdiir of the Daman-i-Koh-i-Kangrah and collector of 
the pt'shkash duo by the various petty hill states. In the following 
year, when tho Emperor was in Kashmir, R&jrrip, who had acted in 
concert with his father in Bangash, rebelled, and Jagat Singh, 
through friends ho h;id at court, expressed a feigned dissatisfaction 
at the misconduct of his son, and requested the Emperor to relieve 
him of his duties in Bangash and bestow upon him tho otlico of his 
son. This would give him au opportunity of punishing Rajrdp, and 
of collecting the jwshkaslt, which he valued at four lakhs of nipees. 
The Emperor gladly accepted tho offer; but no sooner had 
Jagat Singh arrived iu his district than be made preparations for 
rebellion, trusting to tho height of his hill foits and tho impenetra¬ 
bility of the jungles, lie fortified especially Tarugarh, with the 
view of making it au asylum in days of ill-luck. 

When the news of his rebellious conduct reached tho court, 
Shah Jahun could scarcely believe it, and sent Kabrai Sundar to Mau 
to report on the truth of tho rumour. Sundar had au interview 
with Jagat Singh, uud, on his return to court, reported that the 
Rdja was sorry for his misbehaviour; he wished, however, to remain 
for a year in his district, and would send his son Kajrup to court 
to ask for pardon. The Emperor hesitated no longer, and appointed 
throe corps to commence ojwratious against Jagat Singh, the first 


1 13 a. D. 


1636 A. D. 


1630 A. D. 


1610 A. D. 


1610 A. 0. 

Journal of 
the Asiatic 
Society of 
Bengal, 1875, 
p. 1M. 


• For a biography ol tbw excellent mao. A translation, p. 4i3. 
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corps was placed muter Sayyid Kkm Julian Btfrlui,* who was 
supported by Xasspr Bahadur Khweshng) ;+ Shanis-tid-din, Eon of 
Xulfaqar Khan; iirfja Ann* Singh of Xai war ; Sayyid Lutf All; 
JaMI-nd-diii Mahmud ; Rao Dan Singh Bhadiiiinah ; Mfr Bnznrg ; 
Sarmust, son of Itimnd Rai ■ and several other mnnsaMars, Ahadts* 
both bowmen and match lockiiaori, and sanimdar troops. The second 
corps was commanded by 1 Khun Bahadur Zafurjaug, together 
with his sons and relations, Raja Raf Singh, lltifrit .Khan Snfawh 
tlokal Das Srmtjdiah, Rai Singh Jhalu, KriparSm, N:idi AU, (’bait 
Singh, with other mansabdiirs and Ahadfe 3>oth twwmon and 
matolilookmen, and Mushki lieg, Bakhshiof Drird Shikoh, with 
1,000 liorso of the Prince^ contingent* The third corps was under 
Asutat Ivlniiij his brother Abdulkiifi, Muhammad Arum imd 
Muhammad Mamin, sons of Shall (Jrali Khan, and other imperial 
m an Hal Mhos, and Khusm Beg, an officer in the employ of YnmEn- 
luWLmlnh (Asaf FQuin Khankhamin, Ijrothor of Kiir Jahan, and 
father of MutntAx Alahell) with 1,000 horso of his contingent, 
and oOQ horse belonging to Islam KMn under their Bk khsM 
Hie whole was placed under the command of Prince Murad Rakhsb, 
who with Riija Jaisbgh, Rao Amr Singh, Jtfn-sipur KMn, Abhor 
Qiui Khan Sultan GakkJmr, Hail Singli Rathor, Chandr Man 
Bundy lab, Danlat Khan t^iyanikhani] Rai Knslhdas, Khizr Sultan 
Gk’kk liar, and Kindi] Beg with 700 AhadiS, Xifhir Holangf, 
Bidm-i-Kkwcshagf, and other mansabdArs, was to move from 
Kabul over Sisilkot to Pntbun, 


On the 17th Jumilda I, 1051 (14th August 1 641), the fiist two 
C0 JT* wider Say rid Khan Julian and Sa id Khan assembled at 
Ilmptir and Bahrdmpiir, waiting for the arrival of the Prince ; and 
Asuhit Khun pushed on to Jammu, to collect the zamfpdiiri troops 
of the districts \\ hen the Prince arrived, the whole army marched 
i'.> 1 luhaup Khiiu Julniu and Sa id Khun had each received valuable 
presents fromJus.Majesty before leaving; so had Asilat Khun, m 
hmgh, Iltxfat Khan, Narair Buhmhir Ktiweshagf, Zulfaqiir Khan 
Sljsiiua-udydln, son of Nnsuii- Bahadur, Raja Amr Singh of Narwar* 
tSokal Das Sf&iudiata, Rai Singh Jhidu, and others? One lakh of 
JTiiJi'cs was given to Khan .JitInin as an advance. As reporter to 
Khan Johan s detachment Sultan Nazar was aptiomttid. and Otfkf 
Nizunia to that of Bahadur Khan, 

Miinid ifciklisli now apppmted Si'ld Bfcaa, Rijn Jai ifty* all j 
Aslalnt Kliau to jurat 1-orl il:m, wliioli lies a kos from PtitMi, ’ lln( l 
remained himself in that town to collect supplies; 



hritl Ijoen sot up at the foot of the pass were forced mrl KV ■ i i ^ 

■""* - *** n, ££ S3 ‘XiSS 
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blockaded the roads ; but a native of the district shewed the 
Imperialists a patlx, which from its macces&ibilty had not been 
obstructed. By tins, way the army arrived on the 14th Rajah (9th 
Oetoljei', 1641) at the summit of a bill half a kos from Nrirpur* 
The houses outside the fort were given up to pillage, and the army 
encamped at the loot of trie Fort* The Fort, which was well 
provided with provisions and material, was garrisoned by about 2,000 
mountaineers, mostly armed with matchlocks* Khan Julian opened 
trenches and commenced the siege* 

8 a* id Khan had in the meantime marched by way of Mount 
Ha mb, and Eajii J;u 8ingh and A si 3 at Khun along the valley of the 
Chakki River, and I Kith met at Man* The army encamped near Raja 
Bast's villa, which lies on even ground, but it is joined by means 
of a hill with Man itself. The roads were every where blockaded, 
and stone barricades with towers had been erected. The many could 
only advance slowly, and the soldiers had eve r yw here to cut 
trenches for protection against the tiro of the enemy* 

On tire 17th Rajah (12th October), Qulij Kirin and Rustam 
Khan joined the Prince at Fatlrin, bringing orders from Court that 
Qulij Khun should march to Man, and Rustam Kirin to Khan J&lriu 
at Ntirpnr* Reports bad, in the meantime, been received at Court 
from loyal Zamfodms of the district to say that the occupation of 
Bupar, which overlooks Man, was necessary for the complete 
investment of Man, and as Prince Murid Bakhsli reported thu same 
orders were sent to Srrid Kirin to move to Rnpar. A portiun of 
the troops at Xiirpnr under Najabat Khan as hardmd^ Nazar Bahadur 
Khweshagf, Akbar Quit Sultdn Gakk'bar, and Raja Man of Gwuliar, 
should join SaTd’s corps. On tbo receipt of these orders, Sa'fd Kirin, 
on Tuesday, 15tli Hha'bitn (9th November, 1641), broke up, marched 
along the Xijrpur I J aSh, and halted in the neighbourhood of the 
Man Mountain on the road to Rupar. lie then scut Ins sons 
SriduHah and ’Abdullah with a detachment of men of his own 
contingent, and Imperial Rifles under Zulfiupir, from the right and 
the left, up the mountain, to fix upon a site for tko camp. On 
reach ing the height, they sent a report to Sri id that much jungle 
would have to be cut, if the whole army was to come up* They 
waited for further orders, when they were suddenly attacked by 
4,000 or 5,000 match Jockinen and bowmen from a ndghlxmriug hill* 
Sri id at once sent reinforcements under his sou LutfnUah, and 
afterward* mom under Shaikh Farid and Sarandaz Khun. Before 
Lutfullah could join his brothers, ho was attacked, and received a 
sword-wound in the right shoulder and a spear-wound in his left 
aim* Ho was with difficulty token from the hold by Khwajah 
’AbduiTahmiiu, sou of 1 Abdul Naqshb&ndi, as tho enemy worn 

just disabling the horse* Zulfaqar drove away tho ene mi es who 
attacked him, and retreated to SriXd Khan, and soon after, Srithillah 
and ’Abdullah arrived likewise* 8a’id Khan reached Rupar next 
day, cut down the jungle for the encampment, cut ditches, and set 
up hedges, to guard against night-attacks* The enemy now collected 
m largo numbers round about, and continued to erect fences and 
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throw lip obstacles of all sorts, Sa'fd advanced slowly, cutting down 
the jungle; and on the 21st Sha’Wui (15th November), tko vanguard 
under Najabnt Kb tin arrived at a pass in tho neighbourhood of a 
hostile camp near IMja Bfe's garden, The enemies were at once 
attacked, from one side by Zulfaqnr with the Imperial artillery, and 
from the other by Nazar Ikikiidur Khwo-hagi, Shaikh Fund* Ah bar 
Quit Sultan Gakk’har, SaramMz Klnm, and Raja Mum A number 
of men of Naj&bat Khan's and Eaja Maids put hoards on their heads 
instead of shields, rushed forward, and set fir o to a wall made of 
poles and pkmks, Several were killed on both sides* 


In tho night before the 29th Sha'han (22nd to 23rd November), 
Raja Man sent about one hundred foot of his own native place to 
surprise Fort Ckkat* They killed many enemies, who had left the 
Fort to oppose them, among them the commander* A portion of 
them occupied the Fort, the rest returned to Raja Man. 


During the day, a bastion (i bnrj ) of Fort Ndrpux, which Khiin 
Johan Ijesieged, was blown up. This happened as follows, Zulfi 
A’hdmwm and 'Aqa Hasan Rtimf had laid seven mines in various 
directions, Six of them had been discovered by the I ^sieged, who 
filled them with water. The seventh had boon made from the 
trenches of Kb An Jshin's men, and had been successfully carried 
forward to the bastion, a space of throe yards only remaining undug 
to the very foundation of the bastion, EMn Jabaids son and bis 
men, from fear that the ijesieged would detect the last mine too, 
filled it with powder, and sent word to KMn JuMn that the mine 
was ready. Khan Jaime, therefore, gave in the afternoon orders 
to the men of several trenches to Iks ready For an assault and to fire 
the mine. But as the mine was incomplete, one side only of the 
bastion blew up, whilst the other side sank to the ground- But the 
besieged had been cunning enough to eioct behind each bastion a 
wad, which was joined with Ixrtk ends to the outer wad of the Fort, 
This wall behind tho blown-up bastion, remained uninjured, and no 
actual breach was effected; and Sayyid Lutf bUi and Jsduluddm 
Makmdd, who had rushed forward with Klnln Jidiaifs men, found 
the way closed, and called to the bfldri i> to throw down the wall. 
The besieged, thinking that the Imperialists had succeeded in 
effecting a breach, retreated to the Inner Fort, keeping up a 
destructive fire on Lutf ’Alt, who was shot in the hand. But 
unfortunately it got dm k, and the storming party bad to retire. 


In the end of Sha'btm, Bahadur Khiin was ordered by his 
Majesty to move from Manipur to 1'atlmn, whom he met the Prince 
with 3,000 korm and the same number of foot. On the last of 
Skn'btm (23rd November), Damtal (south of Putimnkot) was taken 
by Baluidur Khun, and lilinri by Allah Virdf Khun. The Kmporoi 
also sent orders that Asulat Khan should hasten to Nurpur and 
take part in the siege; and Sayyid Khan Jahdn, Rustam KMn, and 
others, together with Bahadur Khun as havdiral, should attack Mai 
hy waj of (naug&.thal; for when Man was conquered, it would bi 
easier to reduce Hfcpnr, Tho Prince should leave Rao Amr Singh 
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and Mfrzu Hasan Safuwf in Pathan, and march Upon Mam, and 
cncarn]i in the pass, where, in former days, 'Atelnllah Khan Bohh • ; i 
had encamped. 

On the 1st Ramazan (34th November), the Prince left Pathsn for 
Mam Jagat Singh began now to doubt of success, and requested 
Alla h Virdf Khan to beg the Prince to allow Rajrdp an interview 1 : 
the Imperial commanders, from envy and hatred towards him T had 
forced the war on him, and their only object was to rob and kill 
him and his people. As a Rajput, he had to defend his military 
honour ; but, as the Prince had now himself, come, he wished to 
submit and send his son to settle affairs* 

On tho 5th Ramazan (28 th November, H>41) Raj rip with a 
halter round bis neck appeared tefore the Prince, who promised to 
intercede on Jagnt Singh's behalf with his Majesty. But the 
Emperor, to whom tho Prince sent a report, demanded an uncondi¬ 
tional surrender, and Murad Bakhsh had to send Raj nip back. 

Sayyid Khdn JisMn and Bahadur lChun were now sent hy the 
Prince over Ganga-thal to Man* They moved slowly forward 
catting down tho jungle, and drove away the enemy wherever they 
found them. When they approached strong barricades, they dug 
trenches, and thus Succeeded in overcoming nil obstacles. When 
they reached Man, Jagat Singh, with the test men of \m own cbm, 
engaged them in sharp encounters for five days. Neither Bahadur 
Khan, nor Khan Johan, spared their men ; in fact, the men of 
Bahadur Khan used the dead fjodies of the slain to step over the 
trenches dug hy tho enemy. But during those five days, no loss 
than 700 men of Bahadur KInin’s contingent were killed and 
wounded, and the same number of the other corps. A large number 
of tho enemies also « went to hell” All officers fought gallantly, 
Bayyid Kliun Julian, Rustem Khun, and others, but especially 
Bahadur Ivhtiii, Sayyid Khdn Jahun's hardicaL 

But as the war made slow progress his Majesty ordered that 
the attacks upon Man should te vigorously continued at the place 
where Khan JaMn and Buhddur Khdn had fought, and the other 
corps should also attack and take the Port by storm. On tho 
morning of the 20th Ramazan, therefore (13th December, 1641), 
tho Prince gave the Bukhshis of his own men the order to make a 
general assault, and sent wold to Khan Johan anti Sa'fd Khtm to 
comm unco the assault on their side. Bald Khan delayed, but Klein 
Jahan faithfully i endured excellent sea vice, and Rustam Kbmi and 
Bahadur KkmW many others distinguished themsolvcs hy their 
gallantry. They, from their side, and Raja Jm Singh, Qulij Khun, 
and Allah Vhdi Khan, from the other side, were firmly resolved to 
take Mau by assault. Raja Jai Singh and Allah Yirdi Khan from 
the valley, Qnhj Khdn from the left, and the others from the light, 
Succeeded in passing through the jungle, and managed to reach the 
summit of the mountain. In consequence of the continued fights on 
the preceding days, Jugat Smgh bad been so weakened, that he 
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called in t loops which ho bad posted to certain, places to keep buck 
Imperialists; mid RJjn M Singh, Qul[j Khan, and Allah Vfrdf 
KEmT h who were nearest to Man, found the ascent easy* Tlie few 
men, that held the barricades opposite to them, couH not offer 
prions resistance, whence it happened that they entered Man before 
Kliun Jalnni and Bahadur fOitin had come up. Jagat Singh laid 
before taken his family and treasures to Tanigarh and bed remained 
alone in Man; bat when he saw the luck and the Success of his 
enemies, he took his sons and dependants who had escaped the 
sword, and fled. 1 

. . T^ daye^after (15th December, 1641), As41at Kkiu reported 

^ T ™ l ™ ce that the besieged in Ndrpur, considering Jagat Singh’s 
opeless after the fall of Man, had at midnight deserted the 
rort, which was now in his possession* 

p . , 0t ‘ thc p»' d BswiazSii (iGtli December, 164]), the Prince sent 
Pnthf Chaud, Zamimliir of Chambab, whose father had been killed 
Ji • ng-it <'l 1 }?* 1 , to coun. Man was left in charge of Raja Jed 
garrisoned },y Qulij Khffo; DamWl by Gokaldfws 

> l i 1 ^ ^Rrza Hasan Saf awl. A large detachment 

was told offto cutdowntho jungle mid widen the toads in the 
neighbourhood of Man. 

The Prince then ratanwd with Bahddur Khan and Asulnt Khan 
to court, where lie arrived six days later. 

onlii-*' ! peesmber, 1641), the Prince received 

PGtt iri l,u ,g Ja = Bt , h i n .8' h c ’ ltllt ''' » prisoner or dead to court. 
P» In Jumd received the title of Raja and a mantab of 1,000, with 

me.. m.,T^™^ O ^ r0dto i eturn , tlhambuh, to collect his 

was ’ necessniTr St' "A Ul r *‘ ort ®i r! ‘g : 'rh, the possession of which 
iii . .-?. * ° 1 10 lK | nl ' could lie taken. Turugarb in fact 

belonged to Chambab; but Jagat Singh had taken it by force. 

v 0,1 December, 1641), tho Prince reached 

ta jan! ‘ nY'-j 1 k ‘f" md sent SJa ’ id Kh, ' n with his sons 

to Jammu. Bahrfdnr EMn and AsJlat KMn with nearly 2 000 

horse wore Sent to Tdrugarh. Raja Man Singh of GwZr,* the 

sswarat?* to attack 

exneirfhT^h^J 01 ^ ^ rad d \ ffioult of acoMS 

expectation, tho Imperialists commenced the siogo, Jagat Simrh 

X.TT' 0USIy 1“ £rora ^ w*w«^ 

addLsL Tr^ blS kis henelaotor, and 

Ihe Pr™ J - " Khan i J “ b,,I ? t0 ‘ttercede for him with the Prince. 

« 11 mce reoonmOTided him to t he mercy 0 f the Kraixa or 
latingiirh westo be handed ow to the Imperialists, and waito be 
destroyed with fhte exception of certain housis-which at Siiurii’s 

request wore to ho left as dwelling pi*** for hi^S Sfts 

b: a tomoII ,Je K * thf Tt ia often ho colled % the Muhammadan 
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store houses for his property* The fortifications of Man and Ndrpur 
were likewise to lie levelled. 

This was done. Jagnt Singh invited Sayyid Khan Jahiin to 
dismantle T£rdgarb, The Sayyid then ordered his relation Sayyid 
Firuz to destroy the Slier Ihi'ji bastion and other fortifications. 

On Thursday evening, 10th Zil Hajjali (I lth March, 1042), 
Jagat Singh paid his resets to lho Prince. Xajabat KMn was 
ordered to make a settlement for the whole district, buhadur Khan 
and Asalat Khan wore left in Xdrpnr to dismantle the bastions, and 
the Prince with Sayyid Khun Jahnn and Jagat Singh together with 
his sons went to court. 

On the 25tb Zil Hajjali, Jngat Singh and his sons, each with a 
fnuM round the neck, were presented to his Majesty, who pardoned 

them. 

On the 19th Muhamrn, 1052 (10th April, 1042), Raja Jagat 
Singh and Rajrtip, his son, who escaped the fire of his Majesty s 
wrath, wore re-appointed to their former rank and office. Soon after 
Jagat Singh went with Dara Shikoh to Qtmdahar, and was made 
commandant of KaMt* In the 1 /th year of Shah Jahans reign, 
Sidfd Khan was made Governor of the Sdbah and Jagat Singh, 
who could not agree with Irm, was sent with the army to RadaksLian 
(1055), whither his son Rijriip accompanied him. He occup ed 
Kuat s Sarah, and Indrdb, and erected between the lust two places 
a strong stockade with masonry towers, and successfully repelled 
the attack of the Lzbaks. heaving a strong gurnsoit in h;s 
stockade, Jagat Singh, in Ramazan 1055, returned to Panjshir, 
brave! v fighting on the road under licmT snowstci ms. lib-health 
compiled b’m to go to Peshawar, where he died in the end of the 
Game year (January, 1G46), 

Raj n ip was made lhija, a commander of 1^00, wnh 1,000 
horse, and was left in possession of bis zamfndaris. Hnt Muislud 
Quli, the FimitMr of Dum&n-i-koh -i-Ksmgru, in the ljeginning of 
1056, was ordered to take awny Turagurb. He did so, and laidgarb 
was henceforth garrison ad by imperialists. 


# 
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APPENDIX IX 

Notes ox the dialect of the Kakora Valley, i;r the late EDWARD 
O'BRIEN, EsqcibEj e.s,, Deputy Coxmissjoxik of KAx-ra* 
Revised with Addition al Notes by the Eeyd. T. GRAFT AWE 
13AILEY, F.P., 5f.E t A P S., Waeirabad. 


NOUNS, 


Tbfl declension o£ Kdngpi nouns in effected (except for tlm Agent 
case) >m in Hmdoalriiu, by tin? nil Jit ion cf Postpositions in wlmt inay be 
called the ft i'Vrnative “ case of the noun. Thus NojMku/M'fl Singular ghnpa, 
horse; Forma fitr9 Singular ghore ; Geftctfe# Singular ghore d&, &c. 

The following is & scheme of the format ire and nominative eases in 
the TtiTtoiift declensions :— 



Nom* Sing. 

Form. Sing. 

Nom. Fh 

Form, Fl 

I.—Masc. id d 

II. — All other Mams. j 

III. —Fom. in 5 ... 

Some Ferns. in con- 

Bcmant * F * 

IY. — Fern* In consonant, .. 

Gboffi* 

Ghnr F 

Rich lid, 
Bitti. 

Jitods, 

Baibn. 

Chore. 

Gbare. 

Bs IlSiuo. 
Bitiiii. 

Jiti.i Lop. 
Railed. 

Glmpe, 

Char. 

Dfchobu. 

IJitthte. 

J[l(Ui.Slill* 
13-n Emin, 

Ghoreuti. 

Ghnirtn. 

liii'lichiihit. 

Riyidn, 

Joiuteun. 

Fiuhnin. 


The genitive, as in n«re®s in gender and limitin'? «i>h the 

object of the genitive, e.jj*, hubbu di bit lb tha futber’a dan* hii-r, kudii 
jtUah, whose eon ? 


The following paradigm gives the four declensions in full * 


Sjnoclah- 

Nom. 

Forts. 

Gem 

Did. 

Ace. 

Agent, 

Loe, 

Abb 

Yoe* 

Plutull — 
Nora. 
Form* 

Gen. 

Ddt. 

Aec* 

Agent 

Loc, 

Abb 

Yftc* 



Mnpc, in rt. 

Other muse, nouns. 

v>i **■ 

Hone. 

Ghofa* 

Ilf- fH-TC, 

Ghar, 

$t6t~piati r 
Bichchu (or 

« + H 

Ghofe. 

Share. 

bfchchti). 

Ri c hch ii p . 


Chore do. 

Ghrare dd. 

Riche hue dii* 

* ■ - ■ 

| Ghore jo* 

Gkare jo. 

Richolifif jn. 

... 

Ghofeh, 

G huron 

RichcKfien* 

... 

G 1 ope Inch. 

G a-f boli. 

Ilk'll'-htje bich. 


G^ore e* 

Gfr&re te. 

Ibrlt luie ie. 

Ift ■ * f 

GhorcA. 

Gharri. 

BfclichtbL 

i f r ... 

Glrape* 

Ghar 

Bichehn. 



Ghar tCi. 

R i fll ■ ch udn * 

■** 

Chores In ilA, 

’j 

Crh&rdii du. 

Birlichudk di. 

■ ** ##-¥ 

: Ghote^h jo, 

Ghjirrih jo. 

Dichclt&dit jo* 


Gling-PiSrt, 

Gh" rri n, 

Birheli uuii 

*•** 

Gh of*►;’'[ it bieh 

Ohii iifi lik'li. 

Rh hcluitSk Inch. 

■** 

Gh^riAn te* 

Gli'irriii te* 

Rich chunk to, 

*** |ij 

liljoj-eo. 

□ hero. 

llicliiL-lllit-j 
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For fjhart hick, in the houFC, rjknrm (without ikh) is very common. 



Fern, in i. 

Fern, in consonant. 

SlNnCtiC — 

Daughter, 

[Fomcm. 

Sinter* 

Noiu* 

Hi ttl. 

Juuds, 

Bniiiy. 

Form. 

Bit [id. 

Juipsi. 

Jkibni, 

Gen. 

IAi 11 iA du. 

Jwpsti d,ii- 

Bqjjgni d4. 

Daf. ... *■» 1 

Ace. 

> 

£ BiUid J*' 

Jmpssi jo. 

1 Jiitlu.d jo. 

Agent .. m 

Bittfeii. 

Juyfiseh, 

Baihidti. 

Loo. 

Bi||M bich. 

Jiiii&A bicb. 

Haihiu bich. 

Abb 

Diuis te. 

■J u until te. 

Bsihm tv. 

Voo, 

Bitfie* 

Junise, 

Baibni, 

Floral— 




Nom. 

Bitlriun. 

JnTiiath, 

Butbnln. 

Form, ... ... 

BittUn, 

Jmru£s&n, 

Bailinln. 

Gen. ... ... 

L1 5 T T r i A i i dri. 

Junttsdn d;i. 

Baituytii dd. 

Bat, 

Acc. 

■ Billion jo. 

JimiLan ju. 

Bailndii jo. 

ii * + + * 

Rif turn* 

J umisiiii. 

Baihgib. 


Biftiari bich. 

Jiin&sfih bich. 

LiaoinJn bicb. 


RifpAii te. 

Jto. 

Biiii>niii tc. 

Yoc, 

Bittio. 

J uridso. 

Bjiihmo. 


Kin, name (masc,) has Form, uaiit 11 T God, ntfneu dS, Ac. 

Blur, Nom. Hdn, Form, naimii, Gen, minim du, Ac., so also giron, 
village, Gen. girded da (or girineii da), 

GA, cow, hafl Form. gai, Gen. gfd du, At-, Agent grim, 

PItir. Nom, e e “ B1 ^ Form, gain, Gen. guii'i (16, Agent gain. 


Singular. 

Nominative MaAs or ft.**A, " b” 
Accantive }jf„ij 0 , “me, to mo." 

Agpnt Mniu t ** bv mo.” 

Ablative Mmjo to, " from me. 

r M* rd, 


PRONOUNS. 

Plural* 

STominutivo j , 4 „ 
Agent f * 


Genitive 

Loeaf iw 


a, \ 

% Jr 

h I 


Agent 

Accusative 

Dativo 

Ablative 


Genitive 
L irntivo 


j j/cre, y my, mmo, 

Afcrf 

f Mi#jo Lick, CJ, tn too," 

\ Min jo up't*ai\ ,f on 1 n e 
Th e sec.in(i P r mini I Pronoun i- decline J as follows 

Singular* Plural* 

Nominative Fring u thou,” 

?:*a» tiTa } T ^-" tL “- t0lhtC : ' 

Agent Tain, **by thoe/ J 

Ablative Tijjo fcj (t from thee. 1 

TVraA 

t tk of tliee, thine 

LoAJtGvn Tijjo kick, “ in then 


^ AminjOt fl ns, toils.' 1 

, I tfdn k j <f from us,” 
f *Mhdra 1 

art j^our, 
tirt J 


ours. 


{ Mkdre 

Wu 

f JjT'.xd.'t bich, u in u’." 

\ A*mk Up par, -* on u ” 


Genitive 


( T r« 
-] Ten 
L F*f« 


H odd [native T^jdA, ** yon 
Dative 1 Tu*rdk jo t iL jon to 
Accusative ) you.” 

Agent Tuvian, “ by you.” 

Ablative F«j#iuh k\ "from you,” 
r Tumhdrd A « - rni± 

1 Tutnhdri [ «*£% 

l Tamhin i J<mn - 
Locative Tim tA lick, il in you. 


Gomtive 


* TMi [« libLa tin Mtrifiil forma <it Hindi. *f MirvirI.»Mhdt§ t u car, ourt. 
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[Afpxkdh II, 

The Proximate Demonstrative Proof) xm is declined as follows 

Ptfurai. 

Nominative Eh, “ tkeec, they/’ 
Accusal iro { Jnfmn j 0j " these, to 
Djitivo { these. 

Agent Inkah, M by these/* 

Ablative Itthdh la, 41 from these . 11 

Genitive 
Locative 


Singular, 

Nominative{ 

\ Eh, 1 * tbleP 

Accusative > . . 

Dative \ h J «* this, to i hieu 

Agent 


Ablative 

Genitive 

Locative 


Inft'ih d<f, <( of these / 1 
hikaii birth, tl in these / 1 


“ by ibis/ 1 
b t* t 4 * from this / 1 
(* du, etc , “ of this. 
h bich, “m this." 

Liauile. 

Eh aach galdudejt dud jin nartim mure. 

They G ay this (rue, that the hopeful lives, the hopolos* dies — 
ifdngfd Proverb. 

Tlio Interrogative Pronoun Kyi “ wh.it ?” is declined ns follows:- 

FluraL 

5 Sr“” ;:; :;; ::: w-*n. 

Accusative ,. B „ _ + J Kajo, tf for wiiafc ? 53 

Ablatho .♦* Kait te t t( from whal s ” 

L “" l,vc . NmilfoA, “inwhatV” 

EliVPJLI. 

R<iti tit Uvftfoje da kyd phal pan, 

Janghtin dti uur gttdcd Siam, 

Of wandering on foot at night what fruit did yon get ? 

Na^«hX: P ^!" r (Iite,alIy ' U * bt) o( ’Ob 

Tho Interrogative Pronoun Kali “ who ’ ■' i» thus declined — 
Singular. 

Nominati ve Ku n t 4t w bo * 1 r 
Dative (Kmjo, "whom/* “to 
Accusative \ whom f ,J 
A btativa Ktu tr , fi from whom ? 3 


Genitive 

Agent 


f ffttf di j 
■? Kuj di > ' of 
( KiLf de I 


whom ? 


Kinnin, u by whom ? ” 


PiitraL 

Norn in at ire Kun, u who ? ** 

Du Live I Kuthdti j 0l “ whom, r 
“ to whom? 31 
Kinhdti te, « from 
whom?" 

„ * , f Kinhd A dd A ,._ 

Genitive J KinhdA di l of 

L Kiuhihl de J ^hom V 


Accusative 

Ablarive 


® Agent AVnftdA, ** hy whom ? J * 

Jeru muagid diipaffd kin nit i magi tiiffth 
% (Knp a .) W ' 8 r ° Ur ertCn ‘‘"PHti dyed’-PftJri cAAnr/AJl 
Kiaoit DtuoyfliflATH'E Prosody O/t “that,” "shes" **he, M if it" 


^jayuJar. 

Non in;it iv?e Qh, u he 33 
Dative I „ , 

Accusative / hmi r to him. 

Agtnt Lnm'r't, 11 by hi n," 

i Ut dd ] 
iLhdi l" 

{ Utdi J 


'of him/' 


Pfuraf, 

Oh, ,f they / 1 

Uiihffrt jo, t them, lo tho!Hs U 

Unh tipJ f (i bp the m ,” 

Unhdn f / E t \ 

c vXt r‘ oftb ™-” 


Ganitire 
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Nominative 

Dative 

Accusative 

Agent 

Genitive 


Nominative 

Dative 

Accusative 

Agent 

Genitive 

Ablative 


ColliLiTIV Jt PlOJfODiSt Saih. 


Singular^ 

Saih, C( that, the same,” 

Saih. 

J Tisjo. 

TinhdA jo. 

TitmiA 

TiuhdA, 

f IVa da, 

Tinhin dd. 

3 Tix dL 

Tin hud di. 

( Tis dc. 

TinhdH r/f. 


Rklalivk Pbongus Jo. 


Plural 


Singular. 

Jo t ,f who, wliioE/ 1, 

1 Ji» jo t ,f to whom, to 
/ which/ 1 
,, JTnnif r. ** by whom.” 

dd, <p of whom," 
...Ji&te, “ from whom.” 


Pi«rai. 

Jo, “who, which." 

Jiuhdti and jinhMjo. 

Jin had, “ by whom,/* 
JinMA cfi^ “of whom.” 
JinhGti fe, “from whom." 


Other pronoun a are— 

Koi someone, anyone. 

Kichchh, something, anything. 

Jt j hoi, whosoever. 

Je kichchh, whatsoever* 

Example*. 


Saih apntd tradd da htifd Idtfld km. 

He is a great darling of hia mother. 

Tin di junds baft tofdhi hai. 

Hia wife is very quarrelsome. 

Aitii A bahil hh 'iUtta. TVrm in dhawm mare, hiehh altar bhi Hun .m 
uaJfiVi kit Li. 

I engaged a vakil. Ho consumed (my) money, (hut) he did not 
even make any answer. 

Jiuhuii viuta/ldidu dd bat, fijifciiu bhart jvru paL 

Xhoio who have thus esaistanea of the officiata, have their grain 
receptacles (jterdpat) fell* 

Jinkdt* jo t RdjcA, t* m Iran. 

Those to whom. Oh Raja, is ycur help. 

J*'n h d A dc- ghar va khan na manjjen bun. 

To their house? is neither food nor strings for their beds. 


ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives need like nouns are declined like nouns. Adjectives quali¬ 
fying noons are not inflected unless the Nominative Singular Maacnhne 
end in d. When the Nominative Singular Masculine ends in d, the adjec¬ 
tive is declined like nouns in d s the feminine being like nouna in f. This 
is contrary tv the rule m Urdu, but in accordance with the rule in certain 
forma of Paujdbh 

Khard dtimt, good man. Agent Ehareh ddmith. 

Gen. PI nr. Khnrt<&A adtnidn dd. 

Ehari juqds, good woman, Gen. Sing. Kharid junasd dd. 

A „* Khar it n ju$d$eh. 

Bit (id didh ghopidu dd, of the daughter’s horses. 

Comparison is made by means of tho postposition te, as khvrd t 
good, w U khard, better tbpa this, mU/wi'A fa kharf, better than at , 

E«&t, 




Kanaka Disxblct.] Note# oh the Dialect FAmndix fl, 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES OF QUANTITY, 

1 Itm r so much or many (Demoo&trative), 

Titiid, 65 much or many (Correlative t , 

Jitna, ag much or many (Relative). 

Eitndt Low aim eh or many ? (interrogative). 


PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES OF KIND, 

Fikhd, "such," "like this" Hindi Aim. 

Tideht, "such" "like that" , f TFafilB, 

Jidvhd, " like which." u as" n Jaitd, 

JEStkhd, v like, what," “ how," r) Kaini. 

Exauplib. 

Idehtl tfntir koi m ere dikkhy hick niAh dm. 

No fool liko this earns within my experience ! within my seeing 1 ).* 
Saih sdhab kidcltd hai . 

What is that sahib like ? 

Jidt'ha atjla th& tdlchd hi hai. 

As the former was like that exactly is he. 

Pronominal Adverbs of direction like iV/Aor, " hitlw," udhar. 
tf thither,” jidhati " whither/’ tidhar, “thither," tidhar, M whither," 
to bo wanting in iF&udaif.t 


PRONOMINAL ADVERJl OF MANNER. 


/Vox bn ale DetnoH.ylrativc. 
Ink a A or fiiihci* [ ‘ time JJ 
Correlative, 

Tihhdh "so " 


Relative. 
Julhdhf "as," 

Interrogative, 

Kthhdh, ft how F r u 


ADVERBS OF TIME, 


Amifcait, *' bofore," (Hindi dgA. also aae» t 

Ah “ to dajj" as in Panjabi. 

Kat, " to-morrow, yesterday," 

' th l e before yesterday, or the day after to-morrow " 

Ihouth, the fourth day past or future, counting to-dny as the 
first day, to morrow or yesterday as the second* &e," 

PaTvauih, “ the fifth day.' 
rhhlatifh, "the sixth day," 

FocMeMA, “ after, afterwards," 

PtUn, " again." 

BM&S*. " to tbe morning." Sanjjhd, « in the evening " 
Baramliir t “repeatedly," 

Kadi, " sometimes, ever," 

Kadi -nn, “ never," 

Aarfi Mow, or kadi nd kach, “ sometime?, rarely." 

AVI, ** continually, a I war 6." J 

Pd}>i litk PaldfC patihar Jrnhdn tie chit. 
meftitpd A'ftdd i n, imi\, iualdwd nif. 


■ Tui3 would to id Gift W pair mens torn* ^ *■„, j t 

^ i■■ b i> foot r' .3 hM IT OQt Wtlhln IC4,y flEEIftir 

(OlMcrro-" borDB / 1 to Mr, 

” cto " for „ in 


" i." 3 rJ SfckfaJw pdiL team of f *4 ■* la camte 
t J*emJiu or Jhiimlkt Iff tto term iiied Sy thu G addle. r, r ii, 
bmresouitry, Ctedtonn, [It Hhisllj ' u rt hm -clrihtd ■*:. , nDt io f od * d iA 

rroolIWi B^nsciite liko ito tioddji,] r " Jl F JM P^ not drew-ed in 
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Tho mountain people are wretches, whose hearts are stone. 
They y in L'lliea t;- r .-‘>.. they nre : Iways pining eyes,— Sung. 
Hti$, " now," 


ADVERBS OF PLACE* 

Nefe» t "near." 

Dur t "far / 1 

jPJr, ” over, across," 

[far, 11 this side/* u dr-pci r, "on both aides/' 

Wil, " to, towards.” TaJtslldarti irtil/ri - Ifdh in Singular, jd in 
plural^) u go to the Tsiliaifdur/* 

Partt/wiA, "on that side." (Hindi—pure]* 
t y.ihdit ," on this side." (Hindi—wrf), 

Ith ii /fieri, h, , aj K 

Idhilatlt, j ll P totftl8 - 

Cppar, " up/' 

Bunhj heth, ** do wo.” 

Jilddf, "within," and btthar i "without, 5 ' Eire ns in Hindi. 

Agdhdn, " before/ 1 or aqy'ft. 

Pat'hdhdft, “ Behind/ or pichchttrii, 

Tai$ke, Tah(h> t " there (Cddi), 

Tatf/ii", C?a-idi a* itis galhi bdid tcarL 
There with a Gaddi I talked. - DharmMita. 

Haiidtdj in Gadd[ and Navi< in Kangri, "elsewhere*” So 
ojmi zamtn chhatfi httndrd na r/dAufuie, " they abandoning their 
hind do not go eh*-w h ere*” — k O ,i d i), 


PRONOMINAL ADVERBS OF TIME, 

Proximate Demonstrative Remote Dtjnoiietrative. Relative. 

Han,, Amt*} ibhtii, " now/' Then. Jitklu t " when.” 

Correia t he. In lerrOgoHua, 

Tii/whi, “ then,” Kahlii t "when?” 


PRONOMINAL ADVERBS OF PLACE- 

Prorimate Pvmomtmtivti. Revolts Dr.monHrative. Relative, 
ftth v , 1 * h ere, ” OH A u* n th e re*” JiHh u f " w he re.” 

It the. — (Kttfl i u h r). 

Correlative. Interrogative. 

Tit t h ti, " the re/ 1 Knth ir T " where?” 

To if A ^ u there/'™ £f?«dt) 


Kaihlo lcajo t u 
Itltlhfh taiish, 
m*\ * l ye?/ J 


OTHER ADVERBS, 
why.” Nehik, nihh, it). 

'* for this reason/ 1 Sakihi, "quickly/ 1 

Arhchi tara, hhard kart, " well/ 1 


PREPOSITIONS* 

The commonest hare been given ander Hie declension of nouns. Sub¬ 
joined is n brief list of others The an me word is often hath a preposi tion uni 
sin ruWerb* For cOflTenieuce sake moat of the constructions are given i— 

Eeth, “ under/' 

Minjo bdl or 6nf<E rt beside me* 

Minjo hatut or main kane, ft with me/' 







[Appendix n. 


Damcr.] Notts on the Diafaet 

Tiideh ttith, "for him" 

Tenth tach t ** about thee.*' 

AffJiiA fitfu, ^' r Ii Eco ns / 8 
TijiAiiJi bakkhtj finhenl &a{ or kcd.i, littAdfi dm pujfA, all mwa 
towards the?tit. 

Tilts partmif fi after it” 

Tiideh, thauhifi puiedh, u round about it/* 

Tnrmh har&bar, tl equal to you/" 

ts jmmnt, main pamnt, tiinjv hind, u apart from me" 


1, 

Ik. 

17, 

2, 

Da. 

18, 

3, 

Trai. 

19, 

4 S 

CHfir. 

20, 

5, 

Panj, 

21, 

6, 

Ghhvjyti, 

22, 

% 

Salt' 

£3, 

s. 

AifA. 

24, 

$> 

Na u„ 

25, 

to, 

Das. 

26, 

11, 

Gidrd. 

27, 

12, 

Bird. 

28, 

13, 

Tehrd, 

29, 

1-i, 

Chaudd. 

30, 

15, 

Fundrtf. 

31, 

16, 

Sola. 



THE NUMERALS 


iS’ttfrJri. 

Thiird 

Unnih 

fUh. 

Ikki 
Bd i r 
Tni 
Chaubbi 

Fanji. 

ChhahhL 
Sat fit. 

Tfnli 
UnatfL 
Tih or trih. 
Katii or 
kalrt. 


32, Batti. 

33, Tefru 

34, Chautri, 

35, Panjatri 
30, Chhiatri. 
37, Satattri, 
3^, 

30, UnidtL 

40, Chad 

47, Satixir. 

40, ljux'iftjd. 

50, Punjab* 

57, Scitunjl, 

f/jjiiJif. 

m, Sattti 

67, SattihL 
* 


60, fThfjutfar. 
70, jSoAatter. 
77, Sathnttar. 
70, Und tl, 

SO, Ani. 
tiff. Silluli. 

SO, f Jj/nueo. 
00, Nabbth* 

07, j5cJjfdn.wr*i. 
P9, Aafin/rA. 

100, San* 

200, Do San. 
1,000, Hujor. 
1,00,000, htikh. 


Itf, PaihU. 

2 nd, Duieirj, 
3rd* Tnyyd. 
4fA, Cftaidftii, 


OSmNALS. 

j. Poftjwdn, 
6|A, C'AiftAu. 
1th, Salndh. 
10 th, /^ojiiaii. 


50, PflnjiiAurfFL 

For the thirties the forms with and without 
mlattri or xatath, rhirt)-.se veil. 

It ahould be noticed that t and h in are pounced ^rarattW 

3 he word is not tn^hnHar but iit^hattar. 1 .epararejy 


r are brith uged, thus. 


Other numerical forms are subjoin*=d : 
Ik hdri t cmee. 

Do bdri t twice, 

Pmhli hdri, first lime. 

Trai gund t throe-fold 
Dai puittf, ten-fo|iL 
Addhd, half, 

Pau$* do, IL 
tfatfla dv t 2J. 

Ph4i, 24, 

DiHh, U- 

Sadhf 1 thdr i 44- 

Ik ttdQ J. 







KaKoka DiATiiiLT.] of the Kdiujm Valley, 

conjunotioxs. 

The chief conjunctions arc—* 

Tt J, iilld, 

but. 

J?, if. 

JMidtvi, although* 
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[Afrm>tx It- 




** 




THE VERB, 
Auxiliary Vlbd. 
Present. 


Singular* 

Mu in hai. 

Ttiii hai- 

Saih hau 


Plural. 
Asian ban. 
TuSidll bflE, 

Saib ban. 




Plural. 
As&Am the. 
Tiis^'ui the. 
Saili the. 


Singular. 

Main tM (Fem. tlrij. 

Tuii t tail (Feat, tbi). 

Saili tbi (Feat. thi). 

The past tU t “ ww/* h like Hindi. 

Af *neT£ bofi kamdhn pie ft he hi mhi gat han. 

To-day my ®f£-aervpnts have remained behind. (fidiijm). 

Twodnuj kal kid pafMi han ? 

What are you reading nowaday n 
]$h lliijpttt htiike han. 

These are tew Riijptits.— [Kilngra ). 

full. 

—Tensed derived from the Boot, 

Present CanditicmuL 
1 to ay fall* 


if turnin' - . 
Pauait. 

Pane* 

Pane. 


Plmal . 

Ph life. 

P&mtor paulm. 
Puuhn. 


Fnt it rv, 

I shall fidl. 

Singular* 

l' a auc glut, Fern. puuDgbi* 

Paongbi. 

PauoghA 

IiHpemtiV', 

Path 

Singtifof* 

Pau. _ t * . 

II —Teases derived from the Present Participle, 
Jufh fttiift or Past Condittonal* 

I Fall or should fall# 

Singular, PuraL 

Paunda. 

Puundf. 

Faunda, 


Plural, 

Pacmghe. 

Puunghe. 

Paungbe. 


FZuraf* 

Paa4» 


Paunde. 

Piiunde. 

L'duauui 
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Kano ha Distbkt.] 


Singular* 
Pa tin da hai. 
Pan n d A hai. 
Palindd hni. 


Singular, 
Paurida lfid r 
Punodd tint. 
Pay add thd. 


Not*:* on th*' Bmk> f 


[ArrtXDtx 11. 


/ . 'L’i 1 i n• |l In d icid i t’C. 
I am Lulling. 


Imperfect. 

1 was fulling. 


PluraL 
Paunde ban. 
Paundc hull. 
Pa undo ban. 


Pi n rid. 
Paitudo the. 
Pa a tide tin-, 

PnUlido tllL'. 


HI.— I'eubOi formed fpum PaM Participle. 

Pn#t Indicai re?. 


fitiiQtdvr. 

I VlI , Fl-EU, | 1 Ll 1 

Pei. 

Pei. 


I fell. 


PI uraL 

Pails, Pom. paiidh. 
Paio, 

Paie, 


a. 


P naanl Pcrjcrt. 
l llELViJ fallen. 

Plural. 

Paio ban. 

Puie hap, 

i*aifl ban, 

Fluj.erfect. 

Pin rat , 

*Paie I ho. 

Paie t Ills. 

Pale Lhu, 

Infinities or Verbal Noun. 

PaoTie dd, of falling. 

Fariicipte, 

... ... Paandi, falling. 

*-<* ... Ped, fellon, 

... Pal kart,, hemng fallen. 

... Psumdan hi, while falling. 

... Panne bdld. fallen, about to fall. 

... Pebd, io thn slate of having fallen. 
It will be enEEcioDt if the main pnrti of other verbs are indicated. 

Jt O-VAj be, become, 

Frestnl Conditional. Hodn. 

i 1[lnro *** ... Umighil. 

1 mporativo ... . u 0m 

Indefinite or Pest Conditional Iluodii. 


Sing tt far, 

Fed hni, Fftui, ptti h 
1 VlI b&L 
Pea liui:. 

Singular. 

Fed thd. 

Ped tliit. 

Pea tlid. 


Paliiid, falling. 
Prefect 

Fart ,. 

Cplljnnctire ... 
Adverbial 
Agent 
Darivo 


Paat Indicative 
Present Perfect 
PIll per feet 
Paiticiplea ... 


llofcd, 

II C^d llLki. 

Hogd tlia 
Hiindil, being. 

Ho^a, been. 

Iloikan, b tviupr been. 

Hunden hi, while being, 

Hoiio bk\Z 7 one who is about lo bo. 





| An-t.N'E'tx ! | ■ 


Kang ra D ism nr.] < / t J “' K.t • > <j * 1 V>d fcy. 


Ivyk, go. 

Present Conditional . .Audn [3rd Plur. atjbti). 

Future ... ... AuAgM. 

lm partitive ... ... A. 

Indefinite, PasL Conditional Aumin. 

Past Iiidic iiivu ... ... A vil, Fain, dl, Plur. ue, Fetn. 

Participle .* AiUM, in the state of having come. 

The others regular. 

* Jijf a . go. 

Present ConcVtioTi.il ... .Id in |,?nd Plur. jdA, 3rd Pier, jitlio * 

Future ... ... ... Jdiighd. 

Imperative ... ... ... Jwh ],dA. 

Indy finite, Po=it Conditional -hlnda. 

Fust Indicative ... ... GeA. 

Participle* ... ... ... Gfihi, in the state of having gone. 


rUtusA, remain. 

Present ConditiOAel... ... ttehdii, Ihiltie* 

Jiailtp, RehA or raihn. 

Itiiihe, Timlin. 

Future ... ... - RninlighlL 

Imperative ... ... ... Baih rehfi. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional Kaitmdd. 

Past Indicative ... ... Refrlf. 

Participle ... U4M, in lh* state of having re- 

mained. The *• in this word is 
vefy long drawn on f ; distinguish¬ 
ing it from the rrh \ iti the Present. 
Conditional, the Imperative and 
i lie Past Indicative. 


Bajb>~a or Biithja, sit. 

Present Conditional ... Th hiiii, brut him, 

T'utare ... .. Buinhghd, bai|hghd. 

Imperative ... ... Bu»h h*Hh. 

Indefinite, Past Con* Baihndu, baithda. 
duional. 

Past Indicative ... Bel d, bait I {“,1. 


TfcAKflIT!VE TlSfltlS. 
Maun a, beat. 

Present Conditional ,. Mdrlft, 

Mire, 

MAre, 

Future ... ... Md-ghA. 

Imperative ... ... nntr.i. 

Indefinite, Past Condi- Murila. 
tiuuui 

Past Indicative ,. Main tmired. 

Tain nuiifi*. 

Tin rd mdrfri- 

Present Perfect ... Math ituirei hai. 

Tu tu rnftrM hni. 
Tuini nsdnVi Wi. 


Mdne.' 

Mdrd or mfim. 
Mdrn. 


Asdii miW.L 
Tu^h indrM. 
Tinhdh nuirtid. 
A-dh Hid red hoi. 
Tu-jiri mArfu ||Lii. 
Tiuhdti miir^ii hai 
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K.tfiuEA DeTBICT.] 
Pluperfect 


Rote* oh fir Bill'd 


[Ahlnijh n. 


Asin tin?. 

TusAn tuArt-d th£. 


Main mdrtd Hid. 

t min thA. j usun miirea t fi :i F 

Tiranl mArM tlifi. Tmhfm mdrflid. tbd, 

I he rales for the agreement of mArM, m£r£d hm* mAr£A tM with tb- 
obj«t of tin sentence nre like these in UrtS oVPmjkw. ’ 

Pnitiiiple ... ,, p USrehtl^intboetatoofhavingbwnbOTt*Hi 

PAPS! VE, 

by ° f ,!lp 8f. -a with tha 

Main oijr'Hjdwiha, r shall ba beaten. 

mm mart fjet f she wms beaten. 

la the passive it generally has the sense 0 f he killed. 

KeXyij cat. 

Indefinite Past Cou(litsonrd 
1 list Indicative 

driok. 


KLAndib 

KhAdbtf. 


Mefimte, Past Conditional ... 

l nst Indicative 

l)E^A t ^ive. 

Indefinite, Past Condition] 
l Dture *„ 

Pnsi Indicative,** 

+* * * * * 

ijAiyA, tyke. 
Indefinite, Past Poodiiicm^l 

Ptitnre „„ 

Peit Indicative 


Pindit, 

PiM, 


Dindii, 

Ditiggluk 

Ditto* 


i. LainJil. 

■- LaiijggrJiil, 
., Lea, 


Gal ana, Kp^B-k, 

^definite, Past Conditional . n ftll , T , 

Pait fndical ivo ' ’^'indit. 

*.. GalaiyA* 

KiBJiA, do. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional v , j, 

Past Indicative "* .» gari*. 

. .. Kitto. 

know. 

Indefinite 1 , Past Conditional , t/ j. 

Past Indicative... " *** 

T * , i f ’' h ■** h,. JdflftL 

Halilt, Mntimittice an | m 

,Sciik nffi karda hat, be is in ffia hntit „r ♦ 

is in llio Habit of grazing (transitive? ? Cmmn %> * aih c ^rd kardd hai, 

S a i* hai, I coeticni, l ook [ n „ 

Warn perm lagghde, 1 nin i„ the Mt ot 

SsimacBB 

1. W? W’h.tfe % nn™ [ 

*' ignore dt kyu vmar hai f \ys lfl * 

” hat 15 age of this bot E e f 


bo 
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Kaxgea DiSTBitT.] of the Kdugra V« Z%, [Ahtnmx II, 

X Flthu fa K‘t*h>ntr kiftii tblr hat ? From hero how far is Kashmir, 

4. 2Vr bufht* dat'd kilnt’ pnWir hanf In thy father's (house J how 

many sons are there ? * 

5. Iff tin tijj bafi dure t* luintfhi dr fd. I today from very far walking 
ramo, 

fi. Jf*Tr chtirhe dc pnitr* dd hidl\ find in httihnl //a jo- hoed hnL Mj 

uncla'ii s^tTs marriage is with his sister. 

7 . Oka ft haehthhe ghoye d- hdlhi buL In the house is the whit# 

horse's saddle. 

8 . Tmlid pilthi jmr h-aihi pdi tied. On las back pot the saddle. 

9. Main- titidt' putt™ jo hart: k&rfa m&nu E beat his soo many stripes 

10. $aih pah.lfr did chotui par hafcri&u ch^rti kard<i hat. He graces 
goats on the top of the hill. 

11. Soih ft# rukkhe hath fjhup a par balfbehu but. lie under that 
tree is seated on a horse. 

12. Tiaddbhdu apni tl h-ttihm b brultfa Ini. His brother is bigger 
than his sister. 

IS. 2YJd« (or j 1 r.-'/d} mul dh<ii rnpay ye hat. The price of that is t wo¬ 
und-a-h a IF rupees, 

14, Mr rd burha fbabbj it -a lauhh: ghaieti raihndd hat. Jfy father 

lives in Hint small bouse. 

lo. Tin jo eh mpftyye del (led. Hive him these rupees. 

1U. Smh rttpttijtffi iUte hi lm. Take those rupees from him. 

17. Zfrjfo wiafa mtrSb&i r&ftidA hnw: hminhu Having beaten him 
much tie him with ropes, 

15. Khtheift ft pdni knihlkhd. Drawn water from the well. 

10. Muff* (or whija tv J aggeehalu. Walk before me. 

20. Kttild jiilnk ftiAtik ptchQh&h aud ktt>dd hai % Whose son is in the 
habit of coming behind you? 

21. 8a ih tt&mft kw*U mtdh n tel? From whom did you buy that ? 

22. Oir-ffii d> iH't batwuiiir t*. From a shopkeeper of the Tillage, 


SOSOS. 

MAaaiaOE Sox a. 

R.Hi d« handhnr jn elthafidi deh, Edknd. 

H u it hofd fikatbiiri, Hum. 

.Hpgril f« thti, K&hmi, fluid y ttdM. 

Hun hoed gharbiiri, Rtivi. 

(live up wandering at night, Oh Eoheti! 

Now you have become a married man, Ob Rani [ 

Before you wore. Oh Kahn a 1 a ploughman and a cowherd J 
Now you have become a married man, Oh Rum ! 

Maifirido tl4 tang chhaddt de lu Ktihnu. 

Hutjt hoed gharbdrt) Rdvi, 

abandon, abandon the society of <1 ajar women, huh no. 
Now you have bp conn? a married man ! Oh Rdui! 

IJui^r is a Gnjar and Mttihri a Gujar^woman. 
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Kaxgba Disrmcrr*} Nobs on th> DmM [Appendix II* 

Song's ^itTig Ly women at wedding* of Brahman v Kjijpiitii end 

Khitrls in fi&Dgia— 

tl b o r h h fi i k< i I i k>i maf r * , 

Kurnuii knrkluU *af ranji ji i 
Titxnii* ui baha angayt* 

We ha?e Byroad black blanket a. 

The opposite [iLirty m marriage (Kuramj tiare spread ea rpeie i 
Come you and wit down la the courtyard, 

[Kote,—In marriage parties the bride’s family are <f knmin ” to lie 
brid#gr<x»m + a party and the bridegroom’s party am 4 kurntn J ’ to the 
bride's. There h tin English word which expre^ea ihe rotation ship*] 

Ki iitwdd mnn^iic /atr i ntiieAf >* t 
Ki Mri d* bhukkht (hn. 

,'bitJii mangda dm dtirui,, 

hti chiibtffeA dhe. 

QiMWfton.—Do you wunt si morsel or a piece of bread, 
or nxe you hungry for the whole? 

J rtjrnw. — We want the wifn of the KoyaD), 

'I‘hey took her nmi were pitting in the tipper Florey. 


GESEROaiTT, | firrtcl/y. 

Abfli S*iU jaiits I)Airr p 
/Viifrrhi ri <Mtif 6<im*i j 
('ha in wit' (ji(ld,rr Urn Ur\ 
fijTrifi l do in/, i (thnjji kfulni ; 

MiiU hatarufti tiiiti Hint hai ; 

K’tni' jn pujdni, 

Mali mid S?ili were two own brothers. 

They made u shield of bill of ear then ware. 

They fliot a running jackal with an an ow. 

S*U any* M Lot's eat" it fried ; ,r 
. Mali says “ The ono-eyed woman is ill; '* ■ 

** LeCi take it to the One-eyed woman* 11 

Sung on Itijn Sansdr Chand, Knpwh Ilajptit of K4ngrs, marrying a 
pretty (mddi woman whom he saw herding h- r rows— 

iQhur iiisil la)— 

UatLii rJidr<i bokridd, 

OodJiM* rhdri ydtri p 
(JJtapi mi y rid, 

liinn i khAn gain, 

Hrr jairia ruin r 

R<ije Goddng brki. 

The Guddf Was graxmg his goafs ; 

The Gaddi woman grttiitig her m w* ; 

Her 
The 
fSeei 

The Kiija married the GijJan 


ghnfm woi? broken on the rocks, 

®* J * 4 mlt ‘ th « l i,ul i* Q T* between the head anti the tar m, itV 
ng her young face, J pn 


* :• 

KjQTORa Dint hi > t.] ofth* Kdiujr t Valb tj. 

J An dual Song. 


zxm 

[APPENDIX 11, 


I * U r . ■*—2 *!t §ift f p KT3 < t 
K<t ja rued, 

Ldhui'i ged ■ffinJUiNrr ; 

Chal putsi Mi at khdna. 

Darling, darling. 

Why art thou sulking, 

A boy [son) baa genu to pacify thee 
Como, darling, out thy rice. 

She. —*/ t's uq ju m u J, 

J/ui'A uciflii etitijdi 

2, Pup* nahtik mix Mi; 

Tanrl fntfti* ; 

Han nahiti dkhdi 
Je pd xj U jo j(Uu.i, 

Tbu ball of woo! never domes t) on end, 
The thread never breaks ; 

My in ci t ho r-i u.-! u w ilcvlw shy* 

** lio for water,” 


Safi sir Mali's Song. 

Gaddi Snug— 

(1) . SYt/tx, stihi pagri rwi hiai # 

( 2 ) , Malta Sahurhi ho / 

(3) . Mdnhdh balato j* Mari, 

(4) . Shu Hi r< jju'njan manner fit, 

{.jj. dJ: i i id Ha h n dd bo / 

( 6 ) * Fit I hi to ri ftafgrd kkalr je : r 

(7) . tailed I hndeld fro / 

( 8 ) + Ptfo fccismi halard ? 

(0), Sdltd Tuudeid ie f 

(10}. PMt PUtli-fd halaf-ii, 

CM)- &ul id Th n if id 6o / 

{12). Kugti-rd thtkd blind, 

(13), 3/d fid fid/imtn: ba ! 

(14C Kutd, k itd ifaafd tm Mpri, 

(15), 3/d / hi Sdhtjd i ba ! 

(ID). 3hi h k • <. bulaii' joh a f hokod> i i , 

(17)* MVtfin Bdh riud bo} 

(1) . *A rod, jod MQfi do not put op, 

(2) , Uh Mtlfi Sdliiui t 

(3) , People will Bay yea uro a dyer j 

(4) . Bring rice of Bh*ti, 

(5) . Oh MitESSahitu! 

((I)* Ilf what h the akin on your buck (full) 7 

(7) . Oh Lfilii Tqndoi! 

(8) * In your womb whose child is there 7 

(9) * Oh Sail Tundei! 

■£10) * In your womb is Mali's child, 

(11) * Oh Silt Timdef, 

(12) , Do iiol take the contract of Kugtt, 

(13) . Oh Mdll Sahijii ! 
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Kaxgba District. | Xotea on the Dialed [AffeUdix It* 


(14) , A. black, black coat do Lot pot on. 

(15) . Oh Mali Sdhnu ! 

(16}. People will say you are a contractor. 

(17), Oh mii SAhnti. 

—(2>, "MfiLi SdM” L'G Tandei ” "S41i Tnudei.” 

Aluli, Lilt it and Suli are tin? name* of the persons. 
S;31inu and Tando i are the nnmea of their caster, 

(3) r H Balale” is the Did person plural, future tcnae, from 
balnfi l( to say." 


The wqoijjg of y amJjQCa. (<?adi), 

1. Sambhua mr.rd miihriyd do ndf ■ 

3* tftanbhua <ther& ('} hot io», (*) 

3, Dtafd hoi fni ho meri jdn / 

4, ttaxAbkn* dfteru hm lai. 

5, Kowkd ri rof i t fjhin, ddl t 

6, tfambhud fcfcdl kari jd y 

7, Khdi kari j& ho mtri jdn ! 

8* Dohar dind' ( 4 ) hachhdi. 

P. SnviblitiA doi fraW (*) g, 

10. Sol kari jd mcrijdn ! 

1 1. Sambhud xot kari jd. 

12 . Kdtd jind ( fl ) p dtita I 1 ’) liflfWia (') ohotd ('), 

13. iflHnd mart Sambhvd dtfd bo. 

Oh Sambhu, my first dancer! {i,i\ t leader iu a Gaddi dance.) 

2. Oh Botnbhfi! be slow ({ e, ? stay here). 

3. Be slow, my life 1 

4. Oh Bambini! be slow, 

5. Bread of it heat, tjhi and dt'd t 

0, 011 Sanibhu ! eat before yon go i (Literally " haring eaten go.") 

7, Eat before you go, my life T 

8, 1 am spreading a shawl, 

9* Oh Sambbtf, sleep before you go: (literally ft having slept go.”) 
10, Sleep before you go, my life! 

11* Oh Sarnbhu ! sleep before you go. 

12, (With) a black like girdle (and) a whifti frock. 

13. Oh mother ! Bambini has come. 


Jfidw.—{* , 


t 3 }- 


i*h 


( 4 ). 


{% 

W- 


*' U« lw/’ " kbits kari" and “hoi kari/' are the con¬ 
junctive participles from the verbs “hoija/ 1 11 kharsa" 
and “eoija" respectively. In Hindi these forms would 
bo 4 * bo karke,” H kh& karkc " and 4r so karke." 

41 Dhora JJ is the Hindi and Pnnj&bi « dhirn n " alow " 
whence comes « dhtruj ” ft slowness," li dhirfcii ” 
u patience " and other derivatives* 

"Kanaka” The ft at the end of'* knnak ” m added 
to nouns ending in a consonant to prepare them for 
receiving the eases-fllfbc rd. 

“Bind!” is the present participle feminine from 
iM qfi|4 H "to give." 

“dmfi 1 is the pronominal adjective of similarity and 
corresponds to " jaisA" in Hindi* 

“ Pj*” h C0T ^ Wack wool which the Gaddi winds 
round hks waot. Gaddi women also wear it, and the 
dor* u used as a binder by women after childbirth. 
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m. Hash HA means "whit*" 

rit' *< ChoB" is the capacious wnill#li frock worn by Gaddi 

men and women- It in secured round the waist by the 
“dqr;i r ' The 44 choUL M comes half down the thigh on 
men and to the angles on women. The " cloni " round 
the waist makes a large body in the " chold " above the 
waist. The body is called the w khokh/’ and forme n 
receptacle for very miacel Ian eon s articles, snclt ns a on tu¬ 
ber of newly born lambs, bread, or wool for spinning. 


The Gaddi curl’s choice ot a h can and. 

1. Td lufihf It jo «« deni chachutif iIrpb cAacAdd. 

2 . #ajVfl eft im'/rf ray if fcftaJi fto, 

3. Ti* chdharajo nd dew/, rAdeAud, rfafi, cAdvAdd. 

4. ffdJe pdnde n(ht g*hnde ho* 

5 . Tit dCir^dmi jo na dept, cAdcfcinJ, cispf, eAicAtirf. 

0. ffsrii eh tig 'iTiffs jo ho. 

7. 2U roai jo nd deni t chtichda, denj, chdchtitl, 

8. Sayre rhdntte rantf Ihuchgdhli ho. 

9. B ha ifd chard ndr jo th n i, <'h dr A it d r dt r ri i , t At ieh h«* 

10, Kltohha bhati tUld md& ho. 

11. Bhair t dt) puhdtajo depi, chdch\U\ drrti, rhuchiU, 

J2* - Fifthi jo deM chat »i ho. 

1. To an old man do nut give me, father, do not give me, father 

2. I shall bo a widow while my hair is (still) freshly done. 

3 . To a servant do not give mo, father, do not give tne, father. 

4 . A call comes—Liu gets up and goes (and leaves me). 

5. To one who lives fur away da not give me father, do nut give 

me, father. 

G, To one who grazes a herd of cattle give me, 

7. To a sick man do not give me, father, do not give me, father, 

3. I ahull become a widow while my hnir is (atill) freshly done. 

U. To a herder of sheep giv* me, father, give mo, father, 

10, Ha will give me his pocket full of meat, 

11, To a tender of sheep give me, father, give me, father. 

12, He will give me a frock for my back. 

Neka,—In translating this song all ihs "las" aud all the “hes" 
should be omitted. They are without meaning, 

"-Io" in the first, third, fifth, skill, seventh, ninth, eleventh and 
twelfth lines is the sign of the dative ca<c. 

"Chech" in Gtiddi and " chuchii 11 in the valleys of Krfngra is a 
common word for " father. ' 

Tho meaning of the second and eighth linos is—" If you marry me to 
an old or a sick man I shall bo a widow before my hair, which was done 
for my wedding, is ruffled/ 1 L <l shall bo a widow before my wedding 
dress is worn out. 

" Bholi" in the second lino is the feminine third person singular 
fntnro, from " bhond ** “ to be. 3 ' 

" Guru " in the sixth lino menus a herd of horned cattle, 

« Khokln 11 in the tenth line is the body of il Gaddi’s frock which i» 
Imade into n pocket by the fr uck being tightly bound at the waist with a 
woollen ropo called "dent” which passes several times round the waist. 
The u khukha " U used to carry miscellaneous articles. The wearer’s dinner 
ojay bo seen in it or even halE a dozen new-born lambs or kid- 
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to b™“" third POr *° n "“i* 01 " 

densi’’ f * to give!” * w olfth Ime is third porson singolsr future, from 

Tub Soho op Raja Gopi Cham>. (Uadi). 

Tdl^marh^rMjd Oopi Chand nahde. 

Td chhajje bo baifh^md^Nai^B katau ' 1 ,ie ’ 

Td nhirl unn r U • i ai ” R ,tn t‘ natfi bhari t bhari roe. 

Ta Cr^'WW, Ta mala Naif Banti ror. 

Td naL b hlT‘’ M ‘ l 'i"' Qndi h “ kh * T n^Mkh'iWM. 

\\ 2 m ***« 

rV;Zt b l y '' J ' Sharthari, p.% umar ha t £A 

ujo 

«"«■*, RAj* Gop> Chand 

Iml^Z t'Cv k L ,ilVCr , :*"? d ° "** drop, come !» 

brttorly. J hw-mother, N«m Banti, was weeping 

i ikntiwl"w!ej,“ n g OP ' Chand looke ' 1 °P- “i* mother Naiu 

g,,vo ’ ,nother ' to >' ou akuaof Who spoke eril 

evil wonS!"" W “ S glVL ’ n ’ ,on ’ ,0 ““ abusc = nor wero spoken 

! %*s Iwil| tear°out ke<1 (Ut )tU) ’ ,uo,llcr ' with evil eyes t His 
---Nooneaautme.son.withevi, eyes, nor gave me 

y»or father’s. 

He.-" Then give me «?.?! bcC ", mo “ h “P rf <*hea.” 

She.—" ltij., Bharthsri hZV tllcr ’ ,n " ko “J body immortal." 
immortal.” artlmn became an ascetic. He matio his body 

^body immortal* 001110 *** a * col ‘ c ’ “other. 1 won Id make my 

^mmortalT C ^“ d bCC *“ e an ascolic - Uo “»d° his body 

. 0 A Song. 

riiS" 

»o.-K sas^awsstt; ***«■ / 

t’a bjijort*, Jammudn di hold ho 

T'd duje bo tad («//.' b*l r i prit ho. * 

canntj^pay \bc* 1 revenoo) 1 . 0 ***** “ d * ficie »‘ (*•«., 1 

Secondly, the love of a girl » broken of! (i.e.. 1 hare been jilted). 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 . 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4 . 

5 . 

6. 

7 . 

8. 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 . 


1. 

2 . 


3. 

4 . 
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5. Tdt i I fhtdtju bald denni hdn LnbdQudA. 

6. Bhari denni hdA JamniudA de hole ho. 

7. TdA naicin naicin Idnni hdn prit ho. 

She .—I will give yon my ear-rings and nose-ring, O LubAnu. 

I will pay the Jammu revenue. 

Then I give yon new, now love. 


8. T<i pahild ho t&A hdfe 6j Luhinddn dheifdd Laid denni h&!i. 

9. Duje hole matthe di janjiri ho. 

She .--'Then at tho firat instalment, Lutanu, I will give my ear¬ 
rings and no9e-ring. 

And at the second instalment tho forehead chain. 


10. To amino bdjhuA raihnni had, Lubajudn. 

11. Bdpd bdjhyA raihnni hdA. 

12. Tnddh LdjhuA dhun bo madhuni ho. 

She .—Than I will remain without mother, Lubanu 
and I will remain without father. 

Without thee I am sileut (».e., sad), 

(This song is incomplete). 


A Soso.* [Gddi). 

Uchi , uehi mdphid merd eri (hdkar sondd ; 

Rddhd bdu jhuldndi hd. 

Krishna. — Td tdkajo rufthi rut [hi meri Rukmani Rddhd; 

Tnddh bin nindar no anndi hd. 

Rddhd.—Td daranidA mochfd, jithantdA mochru ; 

Mii gori mochfii nahin hd. 

Krishna.—Td td mat ruthiA, rn(hiA meri Rukmani Rddhd; 

Rddhd jo mochru lei dennd hdA. 

On a high, high eminence my Lord God is sleeping; 

Kadhu is fanning a breexe. 

Krishna.—Why are you pouting, pouting, iny Rukman; RAdhit * 
Without you sleep does not come. 

Rddhd. — My younger sisters-in-law (have) shoes, my elder sisters-in- 
law (have) shoes; 

I fair-complexioned (have) no shoes. 

(To me fair is no shoe, literally). 

Krishna. —Do not pont, pout, my Rukmani RddhA . 

To R&dbA I will give shoes. 


Kh<if(tm mare 
Dal bal kare 

Tdr mare 
Kihhdh jind 
Khind fuf(e 
fall! pdie 
Ambar fuRe 
Kinhdn find 


A Dittt. 


If a husband die. 

One may wander to and fro (in 
search of another). 

If a lover die. 

How can one live ? 

If a blanket is torn, 

Rut on a patch. 

If heaven splits. 

How can one sew it ? 


Song U incomplete. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Notes on the Gadi Dialect op the Kaxgra Gaddis by the ijvte 
EDWARD O’BRIEN, Esquire, c.$., Deputy Commissioner of 
Kangua. Revised with Additional Notes by the Rev. T. 
GRAHAME BAILEY, B.D., M.R.A.S., Wazibabad. 


NOUNS. 


Tho declension of Oddi nouns is effected (except for tho agent case), 
as in Hindo*t£nt. by the addition of Postpositions to what may be called 
the “ Formative” caso of the noon. Thus Nominativ* Singular klmndri 
(a flock), Formative Singular khando ; Genitive Singular khande rit,&e. 

The following is a scheme of the formative cases in tho various 
declensions, showing also tlie nominatives plural :— 



Nom. Stug. 

Format Sing. 

Nom. PI. 

Format. Pi. 

I.—Maac. in n 

Khandn 

Khando ... 

Khando ... 

Khando. 

11.— „ in n 

Gobbrlj ... 

Goblrn 

Gobhrti ... 

flobbni. 

III.— „ in n consonant 

Cihnr 

Ohara 

(/hit 

Glia Hi. 

IV.—Fem. in n „ 

Bilr 

Biarf 

Bixr 

Biarf. 

V.- „ Ini 

m 

Ijjf 

IjJ« 

Ijjh 

VI.— „ in o 

Khnkl.o ... 

Khakho 

KbakhoA 

Khnkhoa. 


... ^ lie following- jjives the postpositions which form tho various ca^es 
with thei- Hindost&ni equivalents:— 



Ilindoatinf. 

G4df. 

.. 

Otrtiw . 

Pat. and dec. ... ... ... 

Lera tii* .. 

AMsfira 

°® .« ... «. ... 

k4 (adjective Agreeing with 
the aabatantireb 

ko . 

. 

' «" . 

. 

No poatpoaition. Canally ika 
formative by itielf ia naod. 
ra (adjective ngreeing with 
tho aubatantiva). 
jo. bo. or go. 

roaoj or roiii. 

thann. 


,«bWd 4 , a .beep O, . ii*; kb ao L l 
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Tho other postpositions iwe, as in Hind&at&ni, indeclinable, 
The fofipwing paradigm gives the six dedensioDS in full:— 
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Exciptiohb —The Locative 

3rd declension ; locative formed by adding e to nominative:— 

She, JiiiEtt lo ghare sat kulihari ho. 

He. Td ten Is td tase&jo, gorie, cftar&Ad U deld ha. 

Baithi bo £drt Jcttan kulde ho. 

She, To me at home there is a cross luotherdn-law. * [wheal. 

He. Then to year mother-in-law, Fnir one f I will give a spinning 
Let her ait and mind her spinning. 


Eiamflib ;— 

1st declension : — Masc. in tf. 


No m. Sing. 
Gen. Sing. 

Dat, Acc. £#«g. 
Agent Sing, 

Lac . Sing. 

AhL Sing . 

Vac. Sing. 
Novi. PI. 

Gen. FL 

Dat. Arc. Pf. 
Agent FI, 

Lac. FI 
Abt. PL 
Vac, PL 


Mere bMi male ak kit audit hi. 

My brother has a flock. 

Ill bheddu mere burhe-ra khande»r& h£. 

This sheep belongs to (fit. is ofj my father's flock. 
Ill khande-ri miljiknt kasrt bii. 

The owner of the flock ia ill. 

Auii khande jo ak kattar palno huji. 

I bring up a dog to guard (fit. for) the flock. 

Ann kiiantic Inflitii dicta tbti, 

I was thrown down by a flock. 

Gaddi kliando inaoj kbartiri rah n da ihu. 

The shepherd was standing in his flock, 

bo kh&ude thauii gib uni jo t\ tuL 

He has come from the flook to his house. 

Ai khnude mat nakhi gachchh ! 

Oh flock, don't run away ! 

Merebhbi male khan.de hin. 

My brother lias flocks. 

Lb hhcddu mere bnj-he-re khande-re bin. 

These sheep belong to flit, are of) my father’s flock, 
law khanda-H mAlikai knsri Ha. 

The owner of the flocks is ilk* 

Ann khande jo ak kuttar pdlnii liuii. 

I bring up a dog to guard (lil. for) the flocks. 

Auh khftnde loyhfii ditti thfl. 

I was thrown down by the flocks. 

Gaddi khan Jo oanj kharurd rabndd tho. 

The shepherd was standing in his flocks. 

So khande thauii gharri ]o hi. 

He has come from the flocks to his house, 

Ai khnndio mat nakljl gachchhA ! 

Oh flocks, don't run away t 


Eactption ;—P#m. in J* 

Ann bnjholiii bark hi nn bboric ri. 
I think there will be no rain. 


2nd declension in v. 


Nom, Sing. Ak gobhrd mad&f-se jo gibncM hi. 

A young man goes to school. 

Gee. Sing. lac gobhrh rft burM gyini hi. 

Tho young man's father is wise, 
lie gobhru-ri kalam khari hi. 

The young man's pen is good. 

Bald ri inshandii sun A 
'fhe gold of Lho nose-ring sparkles.” Song. 


Kawgra District.] 
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[Appzmdu III. 


Dat Ace. Sing. Gurue ak kitdb gobhru jo ditci. 

The teacher has given a book to a young man. 

Agent Sing. Tini gobhrde minjo khabnr ditti. 

TLo news was given me by that young man. 

Loc. Sing. Gobhru (raanj or mdn) bari akl hd. 

There is much wisdom in the young man. 

All. Sing. Mein tis gobhru thaun khari gal kha^i. 

I have heard good words from that young man. 

Voc. Sing. Ai gobhrud r&zi bain. 

Oh young man art thou happy. 

Rati ba rdd ind jdnd chhadi dind, chhorua. 

Picha thaun lufhli ghoyi, jindo Khojud. 

"Give up coming and going every night. Oh hoy !” 

“ From behind a great rock will fall (or* you) dear Khojud !" 


Song of Khoju. 


Luyhli " will roll down ” is third singular feminine future from 
Layhnd “ to roll down." 


Nom. PI. 


Gen. PI. 

Dat. Acc. H. 
Agent PI. 
Loc. PI. 

All. PI. 

Voc. PI. 
Dative. 


Gobhru raadarse jo gdhnde hie. 

Young men go to school 
Tidn gobhru rd buyhd gyjini ha. 

The young men's father is wise. 

Tidn gobhru ri kalarna khari hin. 

The young men’s pens are good. 

Gurue kitdha gobhru jo ditti. 

The teacher has given books to the young men. 
Tiyyen gobhruo mnnjo khabnr dittf. 

The news was given me by young men. 

Gobhru muni (or rodn) bari akl hd. 

There is rnnen wisdom in young raon. 

Main t»du gobhru thaun khari gal kljuni. 

T have heard good words from those young men. 

Ai gobhrfio rdzi bhod ! 

Oh young men be happy f 

Td jangbui jo deli suthanu, dhold apno jo. 

1 Then for his thighs I will give trousers to my lover.’ 


Song of a iroman equipping her lover 
for crossing a mountain pats. 

Ithera ro pabdlnu jo dent, chachud, deni chdcbua. 

PittM jo de!6 chilli ho. 

“ To a herder of sheep give me, Father ! give me, Father ! 

Fur my baok he will give a coat. 

Song of a tcoman on the choice of a 
husband. 

« Deli ” is the third person singular feminine and “ dela ” is the third 
person singular masculine of the future tense from dend " to give." Deli 
* I will give.* Deld He will give. 

3rd declension i—Masc. in a consonant. 

Kwe tarike tusild xcich hajar bhond (Nagrota) f 
On what date am 1 to be present in the tabsil ? 

Korn. Sing. Herd ghar tauh thaun cbour kuroh hri. 

My house is four miles from here. 
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Gen. Sing. Ghard ni radlik Kulu jo chalego hd. 

The owner of the house has gone to Knllu. 

Ghara rf mdliktjd jo ak charkhd de. 

Give the mistress of the houso a spinning wheel. 

Dat. Acc. Sing. Ih bat ghard jogahnde hd. 

This road leads to a house. 

Loc. PI. Jiyan gharo gha podra bhondd hd tiyati manj baft, 

tauli ag lagandi hd. 

Fire is easily caught by houses which are roofed with 
grass. 

Loc. Sing. Ghard manj (or man) chol ate ghard ate lo^e ate thdli hin. 

Io a house are a fire-place and water-jars and 
brass vessels and dishes. 

Abl. Sing. Mere ghard thauh Shahpur ak pafd hd. 

It is one stage from my house to Shahpnr. 

Voc. Sing. Ai ghard mat dhden ! 

** Oh house do not fall n 1 
\th declension : — Fern, in a consonant. 


Nom, Sing. 
Gen. Sing. 

Dat. Acc. Sing. 
Agent Sing. 
Loc. Sing. 

Abl. Sing. 

Voc. Sing. 


Novi. Sing. 
Gen. Sing. 

Dal. Acc. Sing , 
Agent Sing. 
Loc. Sing. 

Abl, Sing. 

Voc. Sing. 
Nom. PI. 


Bidr jhulu karindo hd. 

The wind is blowing. 

Bidri-rd jor bafd ha. 

The power of wind is great. 

Bidri-ri chher kannd jo tauQo karo dindi hd. 

The noise of tho wind is deafening. 

Bidri jo rukhe do ! 

Shut out tho wind ! (lit. to the wind). 

Bidri sab kljail bhani ditto hin. 

The slates are broken by the wind. 

Bidri manj (or man) raatgachen na ta kasri bhuch gdhla. 
Do not go into tho wind or else yon will get ill. 

Bidri thauh piehedo bho. 

Get away from tho wind. 

Ai bidri meri kanaka jo khardb mat kar! 

Oh wind do not spoil my wheat I 
Fasla rd beld aich rehu hd. 

The time of the harvest having come has continued. 
5th declension :— Fern, m *. 

Ijji apne nikke io pyar karendi hd. 

A mother loves her child. 

1’attar ijji-ld bhaird charandd bd. 

Tho son is feeding bis mother’s sheep. 

So npni ijji-ri kitdb p&fhendo hd. 

She is reading her mother’s book. 

Bufho useri ijji jo ghunefu dni ditta hd. 

The old man gave a veil to his mother. 

Ih pa^d useri ijji bandu hd. 

This woollen stuff has been woven by his mother. 

Ijji manj (or mdh) ddh mate hd. 

1 here is much love in a mother. 

Main apni ijji thauh rupeyya leu hd. 

I got money from my mother. 

Ai ijji or Ai ijjio riso kar ! 

Oh mother ! cook food ! 

Ijji apne nikke jo piydr karu karendi hin. 

Mothers love their children, 
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Gtn. PI. 


Pot Arc. PI. 
Agml. PI. 
Is*. Pt. 

All PI 


r<w, pt. 


Puttar »jji-ro bherd charu karando bin. 

The sons aro feeding their mother’s sheep. 

So apni ijjf-ri kitdba pafhindi hd. 

She is reading her mother's books. ^ 

Burhe fidhri ijji jo gliundu dpi ditto hi. 

The old men gave veils to their mothers. 

Ih pattu ddnri ijjie bandd bd. 

This woollen stuff has been woven by their mothers. 
Ijji manj (or min) ddh mate hd. 

There is mnrh love in mothers. 

Mefh udnrf topi tiaiiri ijji thaon dndi. 

I have brought their hats from their mothers. 

Ai ijjio riso kard ! 

Oh mothers cook food I 


Cth declension :— Fein, in o. 


Noin. Sing. 


Klinkho apni nnkljii jo sind sardndi hiS. 

A mother-in-law is teaching her daughter-in-law how 


to sow. 

Gen. Sing.blase. Khakho-rd ghar dur hd. 

The mother-in-law’s house is far away. 

Dseri Khaklio-ri gd naklji goi lid. 

Her mother-in-law’s cow has run away. 

Pat. Ace. Sing. Mere bhdi khakhojo ak bliair bakshish ditti U. 

My brother has given a sheep to lus mother-in-law. 
Agent Sing. Ih dhdn user! khakhoo bnddhe hin. 

This rice lias been ent by his mother-in-law. 

Lite. Sing. Usori kljakho manj for man) hnrd dhnrm hd. 

There is much good in her mother-in-law. 

AH. Sing Meri baihn apni khakho thann apne mdo bdbd-re gharo 


Ync. Sing. 
Xom, PI. 


Gen. PI. 


Pat. Ace. PI. 


gich pnjji hd. 

My sister has come from ber mother-in-law into her 
parent’s house again. 

Ai khakho apne jawdi sito pydro site balu kar ! 

Oh mother-in-law spesk gently to your son-in-law. 
Khakhod apni nukhd jo sind sdrdndi hin. 

The raothers-in-law aro teaching their daughters-in- 
law how to sew. 

Cdiirf kbakhod-re ghar diif hin. 

The houses of their mothers-in-law are far awa\, 

Udhri kljnkbod-ri gdl naklji g* i bin. 

The cows of their mothers-in-law liavo run away. 

Mere bhdi udnri khakhod jo dui hhaipl bakshish dilti 


Agent PI 
far PI. 
A hi. Pt. 


fee. PI. 


My brothers have given two sheep to their mothers- 
in-law. 

Ih dlidn udhrt khakb^ badclhe hin. 

This rice has boon .cut by their mothers-iri-lnw. 

Odhii khakhod nmnj (or mdh) bard dharm hd. 

There is ranch good in their mothers-in-law. 

Meri bailini apni kliakhod thann apne mdo bdbwe 
ghnre gich pnjji bin. 

Mv sisters have come fr*un their mother »-m-.aw into 
their parent's house again. 

Ai khakhod apni jawdi site pydre site balu hard. 

Oh mo*her*-in-inw sponk gently to your s« ns m-1 iw. 
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[AiTEXon III 


Agent Sing. Mari kfaakhoe ih knm hard hi. 

By my mother-in-law this rlc-crtl was done. 

Nom. Pi. Met! khakhnil ghard gef. 

My mothers-in-law went home. 

Agent Ft. Men khakljne mart jmidni bigtip ditti hi 
My mother-in-law has ruined my wife. 

POST POS1 HONS, 

The following require the noniia which they govern to have the genitive 
with re 


Agge, before, Tele, 

Andnr, in, SAinbne, 

Uppar, above. Paihle, 

Mnr, outside. * Mature, 

in place qf. 

TAin, trioiq for, on account of, * Mein, 
Parent after. 


below, 
in front of, 
before, in time, 
through, or in conse¬ 
quence of. 
con farm able to. 


The following do not require re, but require tlio noon they govern to 
be in the formative ease :— 


Bin, 

MnnH 

MM } 

Hr 

SeitP, 


without. 


in or among, 

beyond, 

with. 


Pschhore or 
pic Uni re 
Rihf, 

Hunlij 

Malle 


boh ltd. 

hke, of appearance, 
below. 

towards, with, near 
(Ordu pis). 


Mnjnt or mArfafc (by help of) is feminine ah Ih kam teri rnajat bhM, 

Example#,. 

Tudb Lin nfndnr na in ill ha. 

Without you sleep cornea not. 

Haiti kitjn A rM 7 Limit tn nailed rs tfien A thii. Dhar media Gtuti. 

For what had yon coma to the .shop ? Pur salt and tobacco I had 
come. 

Mefh herd tMn re bill bacheho mails koi nrekln p*nn?khi nab in gdhrnle. 
I saw to Ida ch ildren no neigh hours go. 

Herd is Hngiilar pn*t teuse of hernli, to sec; malic, to, towards, 
Urdu pfift. 

GaVnuie present terse of a Ainu!, to go. 

Ann Muhnnc mnUo thii tinnl ro|i kh&no jo mi bald. 


did not 

sey to cat br+ ad. 

— f 

Urdu 3rd 

singular past tense from balm! to 

fi*V, to speak. 

bolnrf. 

MUST PERSONAL PHONOUW. 


Singula** 

Plural 

N& in. ‘ 

And, njiiii, a tin fu 

AHae ( ft sun ii, 

Gen, 

MV rtf. 

1'ndft 

Dal. 

MllTiji), Iriago, 

} 


muiihun, mu ft. 

> Asad jo, 

Ate. 

Man jo, mutihuii, tnfift. 

Agent, 

Mom. 

As so. 

Abl. 

MU!!, thutlllr 

Apsm thanft. 

Los. 

Muu maiij. 

Aaaii irmnj. 
At wr T 

Few. 

JJsm, tn uii, »na. 
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Kanv.ra Diotbict.] 

Examples — 

Nam. Aun na pu^ando apiie jo. 

I do not poll out uiy own. Song. 

Man join re raste Kudrkhi j'» gdhnd. {Gailheran). 

I am going to Kudrsi by way of the passes. 

Dal . Alutijo sarm tndf. 

To me shame comes. 1 am ashamed. 

Dirdnidh balu, jithdniah bdld. , . . . 

Muh'gori bdld nahlii ha (or mago haju na ha, in another 
version). 

My younger aisters-in-Uw (have) nose-ruigs, my elder sistors- 
iu-law (have) nose-rings. Tome (though 1 am fair) is no 
nose-ring Song, 

M*i go chour khan bhairu hiu. 

With me are 400 sheep. 

Ma go tnanhd bhejf de. 

Send men to me. 

Muhhuh or mfih dote kljorairi jo gdhnd hd. 

To-morrow to me is to go (I have to go) to my father»iu-law s 
.. house. 

Muhhuh khakho malle gdhnd. 

I must go to my mother-in-law. 

• There is in Kaogri a dative nioge, to me, as in— 

Mogo tis-rd pattu nehih. I have no nows of him ( Dharnvtdla .) 

Agent. Mein kJjmjm hd so Labor go thu. 

I have heard he had gone to Lahore. (5o*»y.) 

“ Khunu ” is the past participle of khunmi " to hear ” ; " hd ” is the 
third person singular preseut tense of tho a-ixilia-y verb. "So ” is the 
third personal pronoun. "Go” is the past participle of "gdhnd to go. 
i* >* i 4 the third person singular past tense of the auxiliary verb. 

Notn. plural. Asse chour bhdt huh. 

Wo are four brothers. 

Examples of tho plural of the first personal pronoan are rarel * heard 
iu the country talk unless it is necessary to lay stress on the i umber. 
Jn conversation the singular seems generally to do duty for tho ph ral. 

the second personal pronoun. 


Notn. 

Singular. 

Tfi. 

Plural. 

Tusso, tuasdn. 

Gen. 

Terd, tori, tere. 

Tundd, tundi, tunde 

Dal. 

Tujjo, tdgo. 

^Tussii jo. 

Acc. 

Tojjo, tndh. 

Agent. 

Tat A. 

Tasse. 

hoc. 

Tnddh mnnje. 

Tussu manje. 

Abl. 

Tnddh thauh. 

Tussii thauh. 

Form . 

Tuddb, td. 

Tutso. 
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i 

Example* — 

fus i Idiud r*i i>niii kite itii t EbiturL Sony of fChtijtt, 

( J >l ; ^ hat U line nsiMJuof ytHir a W'p ? .In*. 41 Spat.* 1 

■ ChWujij tujjo Iutiiu riklini khuli, jimle Khoja. f/ittu, 

H 'y 1 u she bear with e>ihs iliii-iLti| will eat yuu, dear Kltoju ! 

lii-k i i Uirantwida muii tuddli kuriii milri. Dtltv, 

i topic ikon biin[j(jct tile and you of making love, * 

^atri Jindiii, Tfifii, juide Kliuju ! *• Lhtto. 

^ pjii calidd me. Thep I cmne, dear Evkoju ! 

Tii go kill [liukur gorii hiu '? 

With tiiEe how many head of tmLtlu tuts Lkuro X i, c. How ninny 
head of cattle hast thou, 

1 nddh biu nimJar u4 auudi hu. Hutto* 

Without you sleep docs not come, 
itissu t Latin mpifi kiigliau iinuigu tbii. 

I roui yuu 1 had asked lur [taper. 

Tuddli jrmib men'i Imhi thu. 

To Lhcu [ hud tiuiJ. 

Dole aim ta go uu iIli, 

Iu'Uiuitow I to 3'ou wit! not come. 


A'wm. 

(rCil, 

Pal. 

Acc. 

Agtnb 

Ltc. 

Abl 

Form* 


TILE PRONOUN UF THE THIRD PERSON 


ShujitUr, 

till, fie, 

Utier^ user^ usm’o. 

}Usjo. 

Huh 

Hu maiij , 

Ud thuuh. 

Ha, 


Plural. 

Ho. 

I'TLntri, liuiYH, uaiire. 

Hsiii jo. 

Sly on. 

I aii tumij, 
l/stii t Latin, 

L’ah. 


Uh id iudelioitoj any tl ho." 

defiiiit^ 1 some "ha " who is known to the spatter. 14 Tuu 
* IS aro uluy lined for the formative of uh uud no. 


THE NEAR DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


Nom. 

Him. 
Jhit. 
Acc * 
-Iffoul, 
Loc . 
AbL 
Form, 


tii*g ttfor. 

Ih* 

Ibe-rtf, isc«ri, ise-re. 
J- la jop 

lnoi. 
la Jnanj, 
is thuuii. 

Is. 


PI tiraf. 

Hi. 

lafi-rn, iai'i-ri, i 4 i>-re. 

Mh jo. 

lyyeh. 

1 u ii manj, 

I ah ttiauh. 

IiSn* 


mid 


Niiin* 
(l&i ri. 

Pat, 

Am, 

AgtnU 

Ljc, 

Abl. 

Jortn, 


TUE REMOTE DEMONS! 

Singular, 

So. 

Tis&ru, tiett-ri, tisd-re, 
^ Tia jo, 

Tiuiii, 

Tib mtmj. 

Tia thauu. 

Tidj tied, 


T1YE PRONOUN. 

PJwraf, 

So. 

TiAii-rh, tiuh^i, tthh-re. 
Tfyreh. 

Tiau loanj „ 

TiAh thauii. 

Tidq. 
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Erampit?— 

Jaseti feiairi, tiseri ntthi. 

Jinai bim timri buibi. 

Thu spring urup belongs to that man to whom the autumn crop bubhgs. 
That man tnarncs (tho girl: who betrothed her. 

» Kh ftiH 1 jg the autumn or Kharif harvest, ^ Nuiln i- I he n - i' - f 'n 
fiiihi crop. 

FomutUM Singular* 

Tuni man teiia fieUo kuj > lapuul ha ? 

YV by is your heart attracted lu eh at (girl) ? 

Jy-i. f (S’/uy trlar. 

Tihni mill seile jojA jnjmti k*ri. 

ILn dill violence with 100, [Ahirt^ra), 

I'oitnatiu Ffairal. 


Td kajo kydit jo gihia'ln hnifi 
M h ni urttit goU ohbu re h i □. I' i 


ion guile mi l ml gtihiuhi Inin. 


iVfrin- 

Gen. 

DaL 

Ate. 

A gen l 
Loc. 
Abl. 
Form . 


Jiiih-jo, 

Jiyyofi. 
JiAu manj. 
Jiuh liia li n. 
J i a ii - 


Why are you going to the fair 
Ail*. My be trot hud mid her relatione have come* I am going to meet 
them, 

THE JIELATIVE PRONOUN. 

Singular. Plural. 

Jo and jo» aa d ]«♦ 

Jaae-re, jneu-ri, juiu-iv. Jiim ra, jiuii-ri, ji&iWc. 

j Jas*]Q, 

Jinni. 

Jus-miitij, 

J t»j=-1 liftuii. 

Jas, 

£/« mpl*: "/ fJi f ' S tug nitty Aij&ut C iwt ! . 

Jmtii buH tinni biahi. 

Ho by whom she wu* bo troth cil, married her. 

THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 

tfitujidar. 

Kim If 

Kuse-ra kasu-ri, kuse-io ■ 

| Kas-jo t 

Kuril ? 

Kius in anj, 

Kaa lbiiun f 
Ka s? 

JkdBipha—Sinjeiisr A?sn(. 

I'd kuiii hi ditti, mild, tujp B>UWv ■ balls maadebolT 

Who gave, mother, So jon abuse t W bo spoke ei-bworda . 

Song of Raja kn>jQ» Chanth 


Nam. 

(An. 

DaL 

Her. 

Jganf* 

Loo. 

Abt. 

Form. 


Proii'rb. 


Plural 
Run ? 

Kiun-ni, kuiii* ri, kitm-ro? 
Kiiiii-jo ? 


Kiyjch ? 

Kiuii mniiij ? 
Knitt thauii, 
Kiiifi, 


Ti kuui bo herd, tndsi, mun.li UUtW ! Cdl WkkU dmda ka.ih.li. 
Who looked, moths, r (al >'«») 1*ilU ovd OJM; 1 w,l! ™ r “ ut * 

Song of Rtija Gopi Cham f 
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I’h@ Neuter Interrogative Proconii ** kii /' 
follows r — 


Narn. 

GtU, 

Dat. 

Ace. 


Kid T 

Kifa-ru, k*te-n h ktt\e-rr t 

J> Kajo ? 


what ? is dee lined! 


Examples — 

Eli ka$eH ebbiri h«. 

" Of what wood ]a this F 5 
So kajo go thu, 

" Why did ho jjo V* 


Novi. 

Gen. 

Dal, 

Acc. 

Agent. 

Lac, 

ALL 


T! IK LXDEflNIT E PRONGtJX, 

SiwjuUir, 

Koi. 

Kaaki^a, hoBki-ri, kagki-re, 

Kni-ki jo. 

KuniE 

&a?ki until j. 

Ka&kf tbaun. 


3* 


No Plural, 


Examples^ 

Gm. Eh Ijtiair, kaaki ti bhuii. 

this sheep probably belongs to 
Agent. Eli ham kuid hard bbolfi* 

This deed will have been done 
done) by some one. 


some one. 

('< d t probably 


has been 


THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUN APPE^ API/ “ 3ELF " 

The single fora Spu doea duty f or both Singular nnd Plural 
ivem. Appe, apm 

?*». Apnri, apiiij upnc. 

Dal. K 

A at. j A P U J°- 

Agenf, Apu. 

Apfi manp 

Abl. Apu tMcii. 

Exampis-* 

Aun appe go. " i tnyself wont." 

L inn apu Irani, « Ho htmsclf did it/ 1 

Gaddi Spu man] ghnlande hie. 

" The Gaddis arc fightiug among tWielm/' 


Nom. 
A pent. 
toe. 


The following are the corresponding Adjectives and Adverbs formed from Pronominal lwises: 
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Adverb 

of 

Number. 

>. 

'g 5 

Z a 
’■2 *~ 
o 

CO 

• 

Tetrii. 

“ That 

many.” 

sa £=. 
t o a 

e£s 
*5 % 

slV 1 

15 H < 

S 

Advorb 

of 

Manner. 

% 

* 5 . 

-3 - c 
cf a c 

* 2 

• 

• 

• 

•5 ’S 2 . 

•s « 2 u 

Ph*S | 

* ** p 

+2 _ 

• 3 • 

•S M u 

s*i 

— a a 
^ i-J a 

5 S 

.2 2 
. c ^3 

*5 ~ © 1 

S a 5 

*3*- a 

5 a 

Advorb 

of 

Direction. 

1 

'f w # 

•V2l 

Hi .x: .3 

W « 

3 

P 

2 c, 

.a 

E .*» 

£ = -= 

£ r 

.. 

fti 

JJs 

* r . 

fe 

a *3 

-f 

Adverb 

of 

Place. 

■ ■ 

-5 8 
-5. © 

*• 

3 £ 

’Z - 

O -8 

E-» 5- 

.. 

* • 

*2 2 

C 

■ 

i 2 

3. 2 
- r* 

Advorb 

of 

Time. 

i i 

az 

i 

i * • 

«T =• c 

Iff 

1 a l 

® = 2. 

-a a ~ a 
c* * c 

5 2S- 5 

•O . 2 

1 i' 1 

if* 

Adjective 

of 

Kind. 

* - 
la 1: 

•§21 
- C -* 

. 3 

** 
et • 

-= P "3 

“ IM C 

pOS 

. a 

a-'g 
Pp J 

sl^jSx- 

* ? X = j 

■si* 

■St? 

-0.1 
: 15 

Adjective 

of 

Number#. 

«*. 
.*2 >% 

5? § 
“= e 

3i >• 

Pr- r 
: 2 

i J ^ 
a; ^ a 
a 

r c 

J 

- o ►» 

SW s 

*r i 

. a 
^ 2 
© a 
~ ^ 

> ►» 
1*3 I 

< o* 

r ti 

>4 Z 
a.* 

*3 J 

■ t 

s. 

'3 S 

• f 

■g ••€ 

ill 

h£s 

• 

*a • *o 
111 

r 

*r-Vg 

ot 2 

.3-2 

"’CP* 

• -e 




i s i 

. » 


1 

1 

is 

s_T 

. J 

1 

! ill? 

H'i.-si 

.2.2 

jTi 

• # 

- 


i ‘ 

1 ** 

1 5 5 
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From where =katrion* 


Tefhi in more remote tbati u|bi. 

Examples — 

Til go keti fhfthar pahri! bin f 

With thee how many head of sheep and goats are there? 
1 filaS gowAr mere heme tnfin nn A, 

*" Such a fool never came info my sight." 

Mlj hau knfhi ha? Moge tia ra prita nehth. 

Where is Mo ban ? To me of him thor.r is no truce* 

Ivia bhai yard kahrA chald haih ? 

What-, brother and friend, whither art thou going ? 

TuJdh kanlie injt? When ate yon to come ? 

Auh kail he ichhim ? WW may I crime ? 

A0VHRR8 OF TIME. 

To-day : Aj. 


To-morrow: Dott>, 

Day after to-morrow ; paroh > 

Day after that t jV r ? chary} i 1 . 

Always: SadA. 

Eton 

Atiti dote il pi 4 I wj 1 ] come to-morrow. 

Parohe uhaia gHhhS. The day after to-morrow I will eo, 
Mon dote khaurairf mallo ft&hnfi ha, 

fat her-th-tow’s. ' 

fii milfi Monl re ghar 
house of Mor 


Vpitcrday: ffi t knL 
Day before Yesr^rdny : i’lraj. 
Day before tlmt: Nnkhnraj. 
Again : Phire. 


'IVinam-tr 1 have to go 
gaehfrdtii fchu. ^ esterduy I went to 


iny 

llit* 


ADVERBS OF MANNER, 

Little by little : Dhakh dhakh. 

Quickly : Tania t an IT (or tanle tmile), 

TonlS tnuIS sab* tie quickly,, quickly. 

Slowly : mafl.hu. 

Maltha nmffba ilA. I will cornc slowly. 


Dh(trm* iln Oddi. 


One. 

Twr>, 

Three, 

Four. 

Five, 

Six 

Soif e u, 

Eigh*. 

Nino. 

Ten* 

Eleven* 

T m-Ivc* 


Ak* 

Dlh. 

Trai. 

< ’hoiir. 

Fun], 

(Jhhtn 

Salt, 

AUh. 

Nmi 

Ik Air. 

YarrL 

El'll 1 ! 


Sixlt*on, 

Si wen teen. 
Eighteen, 
Nineteen. 

3 weniy. 


XU MEDALS. 
Kli old 

Satrini. 


Dhnntmtla Qtidi. 


AlbArA, 
If mu * 
mill 


T Eriei*n, Tehtd* 
Fourteen, OhauddA. 
Fifteen. IhindrA, 


Tweniy^cvnt, SnifM. 
Twenty-nine; Unatti 
Thirty. TtiliL 

'NjirTf-Firvvon. Satnitri. 

Tiiirty-iu-u*. tXntdR 
Forty* ('[Ail,; 

Forty-aovc . S.ittVdi. 
Forty-rino, 

Fifty. 

Fifty-seven. 


-nine, 

Sixty, 

Sixty -a* yen* 

Sixty-nine. 
Seventy* 
Seventy-seven. 
Seventy-nine. 


(pM /-*evan. 
Eighty-nine. 

Xim tv. 


'-seven, 
y*nime. 
Hundred. 


Unit lit, 
Saffh. 
Sato h \. 

IT nh at to r. 

bkihnttnr, 

Sathnltar, 

Uyhif* 

Ansi, 

SntriM. 

11ruiuuen. 
Xabben * 
SaidnupM* 
N Firinudn. 
10 inti. 


Panjilh, 

Satiinjd, . 

- M»tararaura as ,s,cz . 

ZiXXT rrr " nhT,rf<1 ”r»- 
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One hundred : khau. Mago chour khau bhnipi Hin. 

To me, with me (mere pds) arc f< i ur hundred sheep. Bheif oue sheep; 
Bhaipi plural. 

ADJECTIVES OF PLACE. 

Agidn : tho next before, ns agidh tnahina, next month. 

Naragfdn : tbo next before but one, as naragiati raahinn, one month 
after next. 

Chhdrd : much. 

Dharmsdla Gddi. 


fnde kina re bhi chhura ha. 


Right: Daihrm. 


On our side too was much (snow). 

Dharmsdla Gddi . 


Left: baau. 

THE VERB. 

The Auxiliary Verb is thus conjugated : — 

Present Tense. 

Auh huh. 

Tu haiii. 

So ha. 

Aese huii. 

Tusse hin. 

So hin. 

Etamplei. Auh Gaddi hdh. 

B.'it bhi bap* ha. 

Asso cliour bhdi huh. 

Mere chach iji bhi hin. 


" I am." 

“Thou art." 

“ He is. 11 
“ We are.” 

“ You are.” 

“They are.” 

" 1 am a Gaddi.” 

“ The wind too is strong.' 1 
“ Wo are four brothers.” 
“Th*re are also my father 
and mother." 

Kac de kuiau rut hi ha. 


Ta tu kajo ru^hi ruthi, meri Radhd ?| 

“ Why art thou annoyed, my Rddha ? For what cause art thou annoyed!" 
Tu kabrd chalurd haih. “ Whither art thou going ? ” 

Song of Thakar. 

Past Tense. 


Masculine. 


Example*. 


Auh thd. 
Tu thu. 

So thu. 
Asse thie. 
Tusse thie 
So thie. 
Kah rA thu, 


Feminiuo 




thi. 

thi. 

thi. 

thi. 

thi. 

thi. 


“ I was." 

“ Thou wert.” 
“ He was." 

“ We were." 

“ You were." 

“ They were." 


“ Where wort thou." 

Mo Kali re koda jo gained thu. 

“ I was to go to the fair of Kalla,"—literally “ To me 
to the fair of Kulla to go was." 

Nerti jo kajo gd thd. Why did you go to Nerti ! 

Auh apne nate adko ri samhala jo go thd. 

“ I had gone for news of my relations ” 

Kasaure ri kuft baft khundar hd. 

Kasaurd's daughter is very handsome.— (Gddi of Dharm*ula) % 

Es thavii paihh jo >dhtb thu so khard thu. 

Tb# sahib who was before him, he was good (Ga^. 


Bho>*a. “To become, ra ds." 
Induitive. Bhond, To be, to become. 
Root Bho, or Bhuchh. 

Present Participle. Bbondd. 

Past Participle. Bhua or Bhuchhurd. 
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Singular. 

Aun bhachhuh. 

Tu bbueh. 

So bbua. 


Singular. 

Ami bhuchhuhlA or bhol*. 
bboli. 


I.— TrttAH formed from the Root, 
Aobi&t. 

I may bo or become. 


Tu bholA. 
So bboli. 


Er ample. 


Plural. 

Asse bhuchbuu. 

Tusso bhun. 

So bbua. 

Fotcbe. * 

I will bo or become. 

Plural. 

Fern. Asse bbucbbunle or bhole. Fom. 
bboli. 

Tasso bbole. 

So bbole. 

Jot A ri bat karnri bboli. 

Tbo wuy of the passes will be ditficult. 

IMPERATIVE. 


Singular. 


Tu bbo. 


Plural. 


Singular. 

Aun bbonda or bhunuh. 
Tu bbonda or bbonen. 
So bhonda. 


Tusso bhod. 

1L— Tenet* * formed from the Present Participle. 
Indefinite. 

I am or become. 

Plural . 


Asse bbondo or bbunuii, 
Tusso bbondo or bhuntin. 
So bhoude. 

PCISENT. 

I am or become, Ac. 

Plural . 


Singular. 

Auii bbonda bun or bhunuh. Asse bbondo bun or bhunuh. 

Tu bhondA baiii or bbuneii bain. Tusso bbonde hin. 

So bhondA hi. So bhonde bin. 

Imfbrpiot. 

I was becoming. 

Plural. 


Singular. 

Ann bhondA thu. 

Tu bbonda thu. 

So bbonda tbu. 


Asse bhoi.de tbie. 
Tusso bhonde tbie. 
So bbondo thfe. 


Singular. 

Aun bbuu or bhuchliiini. 
Tu bbua or bbucbhurA. 
So bbua or bhuchbiira. 


III.— Tense* formed from the Past Participle. 
Past. 

I became, Ac. 

Plural. 


Asse bhiio or bhuobhure. 

I iisse bhiio or bhticlihure. 
So bhue or bhachbure. 


• to Garhwftli. ** lo " ia tbo termination of tl.o future mirlo lit 2nd Bn <! a«l 
•inRnUr futnr* tooMuf •*mArni , ’to atrikp, •• U”i« tbi termination P*" 00 * 

* Jn ~| Tk '«wu,' 










K-UiOJfA DlsTUM'., 


'Ik? Oddi Duriert, 


[Aiffsercis IDp 


Asse LI1110 bun or bHnebbtfre hun* 
Tus*e bbue bin or bhnchhfiro Ilia. 
So bbiie bin or Miacbfctire bin. 


Pitiful, 


Perfect* 

I have become, &C* 

Singular. 

Auii bhtj/i bilu or bhaebbtini bun. 

Tu bhM bain or bhucbhnt-A tin in. 

So bbuil bit or bSiUchbur-i Ini. 

F LIJ PERFECT. 

X bftd become, &c. 

Singular, 

Anb bhuri or bhnchhnrA thfi» Aflae bbde or bbochhilro this* 

Tu bhfid or bhncbburA thu. Tusse bliue r>r bbuoHbare tine. 

So hhM or bhuehhurri tlm. Hl> bbite or Ubnchhfiro tUe. 

IjIFIStTITE OH VlSHDAl. NodK. 

BhonA, being ; btionsrA-rf-re, of being. 

CONJOKCTIVE PaUTICJPLE. 

Bhiichhkari, or Bhtichhk&r “ having been 55 ( *or having become,” 
A DVlBBUL P *RT rci RLE. 

Blioiule site ,J on being” or “on becoming/ 1 


Herna, To see. 

Her, | ■'Seeing.” Here. 

I—Tense# of the Bant. 
Aoeist, 


Arngutfar. 


I may 5ee. 


An A heron. 
Tu hereii. 
So heri. 


‘Seen* M 


Plural. 


Also heron. 

To aw homii. 

So herau, 

F CT O RE. 

1 will see. 

Sirtgufar. P/nrol, 

W, herfiilA or fieri,1. Fem, Urli. A»W fierfiiiltf or fierte. Fern, fieri!. 
T£ hsrld. l ‘<' rK 

So fieri*. s ° l '' ,rle - 

INPIKATITE, 

Singular. - I Plural. 

Tii her. " Look thou." Tll£aG " Lot ‘ k X oa 

XI,—JVflM* of the Present Participle. 

iNDEfl SITE. 

I see. 

Sinpti/fiT-, Plural. 


p> 


Fein, he rand I or 


Ann herautbi. 

* hern u ib 

Tu bsraniM or t borne fu 
So herandiL 

* Hi mun, Tbia form of the Present participle is used 
„ . ■_,i_^ firwtiind second persons 


Fern, herandi or 


ACRfl li a ramie. 

* liernuri. 

TuBSe he ran do or t hem fin. 
So lierande. 


* Hernfin* Tbia icrro oi me r-rumm* . » n ^7 

first wrsmi sitigulnr and with th* Sr-t snd second person* plu.nl. 
t Hern cii. This form of the Present Participle is used only mth 

the second person singular. 
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Rakgra District.] 


The OM ! whet. 


[AmsTix ITL 


Singular* 

Ann hermuM buii or homuh him. 
Td berandfi bain. or he-rfin bain. 
So hertmdA hfi, 


PfirgEjfT. 

I am seeing. 


Singular. 

Ann lerandii thfi. Fern, bemndf ihi 
Td beriiniM tliu. 

So heranihi tliu. 


Singular, 


Mein herd. 
Tain hem 
Tinnf hern. 


Singular. 


Plural, 

Ai-se herauide bun or heradn bun. 
Them ho ram rlo bin. 

So herande bin, 

IMPERFECT. 

F seeing. 

Plural. 

A-so Ji Oran do tide. Fem. kernndf tbf, 
Tusse bet-nude tbie. 

So hqrntade thie. 

Tenses or the Past PiETicim. 

Past, 

I sa w. 

Plural. 

Assa boro. 

Tursc herd. 

| Tiyyefi herd. 

P*EFKCT, 

I have aeon. 

Plural, 

Asse hem bn, 

Tasso boni bn. 

Tiyjren herd hn. 

Plufebpect. 

1 bad seen. 

| . Plural, 

Asse herd tbii. 

Ttmse herd thd. 

Tiyyeh herd thfi, 

CoSJONCTtVE PaLTIGIPLE. 

Her, Fieri kftn. “ Seeing/ 1 " On Seeing/' 

Rmttipl* — 

Her jawfin roiyd. 

RfLjri GsuMain belli. 

“ Seeing her young looking 

The lidjd married the Gaddi woman/' 

. ^ Song of “ NoW,*’ 

fl Gadiii vhom Rdj 6 San,dr Chand warned. 

AnveiiBiAE Participle. 

Heranda sit*, « On seeing/* 

Part PiartrieLK, 

Cler-LLia, ,f Srru " > orrenpoeds to " dekhfi hU ” of Hindi, 


Mein herd hn, 
Turn herd hn. 
Tinni herfi HA, 


Sinyufor, 

Melh herd thq. 

Tain hern tbu. 

Tinni herd tbii. 


Beeh^a, To bi t. 


Imperative.—bpkh. Sit (ibofl). 

? ca T l F-srti^pl^.-hryjnn.JiL ,jr bfkhuh. 

r«t Participle.—lianlii B nd 






Kaxgba Di?tbkt.] 




* <? 


The Oddi Dialect. 

I .—Tenses formed from the Root. 
AontsT. 


[Appindix III. 


Singular. 


Plural . 


Aon bekhan. 
T6 bekhen. 
So bekha. 


Singular. 


Ann bekhlA. 
Tu bokbU. 
So bejchla. 


Singular. 

Td belch, Sit thou. 


Singular. 

Aon bekhandd or bekhnun. 
Tu bekhandd or bekhen. 

So bekhandfi. 


Singular. 

Ann bekhandd thu 
Tu bekhandd thu. 

So bekhaudd thu. 


I may sit. 

Asse bekhdh. 

Tusse bekhan. 

I So bekhan. 

Future. 

I will sit. 

Plural. 

Asse bckljle. 

Tusse bekhle. 

So bekhle. 

Imperative. 

Plural. 

Tusse bekh A, Sit you. 

II .—Tenses formed from the Present Participle. 

Indefinite. 

I sit. 

Plural. 

Asse bekhande or bekhnun. 
Tusse bekhande or bekhnun. 

So bekhande. 

Pees ent. 

I am sitting. 

Plural. 

Asse bekhande or bekhndn hdh. 
Tusse bckh&nde hin. 

So bejchnnde hin. 

Imperfect. 

I was sitting. 

Plural. 





Singular. 

Ann bekhandd or bekhnun huh. 
Tu beklmndd or bekhnen haih. 
So bekhandn bd. 


Asse bekhande thle. 
Tusse bekhande thie. 
So bekhande thie. 


Singular. 

Ann baithd or bithdrd. 
Tu baited or bithdrd. 
So b&ithd or bithdrd. 


Singular. 

Auh baithd or bithurd huh. 
Tfi baithd or bithuni haih. 
So baithd or bithdrd hd. 


III. 5 — Tenses formed from the Past Participle. 
Past. 

I sat. 

Plural. 


Asse baithe or bithure. 

Tusse baithe or bithdre. 

So baithe or bithdre. 
Perfect. 

I have sat. 

Plural. 

Asse baithe or bithure hdh. 

| Tusse baithe cr baithdre hin 
So baithe or bithdre hin. 
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KaSgba Djsibict.] 


7 he GmU Dialect 


[AepesTIK 


Singular, 


Plupeepegi. 
I had sat. 


Plural* 


Aufi ba^lui or bithura thu 
Tu baitbd or bit burn thu. 
So baitbu or bijhurii thil. 


Asse baithe or bithure tbfa. 
Tusan bal|be or bipjure thfe. 
bo bai^be or bithurc thlc, 
Inpinjtive, 

Belched, To ait, 

Co^fJDACTIVE Pi&TiClPXE* 

Beklji katJ, Having flat, 

A o r e i.’ ei. [ a l Pa RTfciPLi, 


Bekhan do site. On aittiag* 

PiHTJClPLE USED AdJ*CT[Y1LT. 

Bekhtiri corresponds to “baithd liud ,? in Hindi, 


*r?A. To COME. 
Infinitive, r^art. 

Present Participle. fndd. 

Past Participle. X or cbimnL 

I .—formed from the Root. 


Singular. 

Aon ichebhan. 

Tu dieij. 

So 4$y&. 


Aon i ST. 

I may coni!*, 

Plural, 

A ichcbliun. 

Tuese Aiyd. 

So in* ain. 


F ere EE, 

I will come. 


«S'ingiit Idr, 

Ann Hd or cMiunld. Fora, Lli, 
Td i)L „ „ 

so tm, „ 

Aon dote ilA. 


Pittral. 

Afiso ile or chhunie. 
Tn&=e iio. 

So tie. 

1 will come tomorrow. 


Fein. 13 i. 
11 11 

r» II 


Singular. 

Tu £L Coma ibon. 


IwrrifiATiTE, 


Tosae ML 


Plural, 
Como you. 


I f.— Tens» farmed from the Present Participle. 
XhDEHNITE, 


Aun indd 
Tu indd, 
So Tndd. 


Singnlar, 
Fern, icidi. 

ti I# 

it tt 


I coma. 


Plitrul. 


Asm lade, 
Tusae hide. 
So mde. 


Fein, Indb 

tt ii 

w ii 


* To bring, 

Bring, 

Brought, 

BringEttg, 

I will brioif, 


or W-fui or lal etui, 
« . 

lof-A, 

M-i. 

It-fndl. 

to-Hi of fcf rkhfiilA. 
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[Appendix ITT. 


Pbesknt. 


I come or am coming. 

Singular. 


Auii indd hdd. Fern, indi, &o. 
Tu indd bain. „ »» 

So indd hd. „ » 


Singular. 

Aun fndA thu. Fem. indi tbi. 
Tu indd tbu. „ >» 

So indu tbu. n 


Singular, 

Auu a. Fern, di. 

Tu d. it i» 

So A i« it 


Singular. 

Aun d btin. Fem. di, &c. 
Tu d baiu. „ »» 

So d hd. ii 


Asse inde hdn. Fem. iudi, Ac. 
Tusso fade hd „ tt 
So inde hin. 

Imperfect. 

I was coming. 

Plural. 

Asse indo tbfe. Fem. indi tbi. 


Tusso inde tbie. t , 
So ainde tbie. „ 


tt :i 

H )l 


Past. 

1 came. 

Plural. 

Asse ae. Fem. di. 

Tusso de. 

So d*. 

Perfect. 

I have come. 

Plural. 

Asse de huii. Fem. di, Ac. 
Tusse de hin. „ „ 

So do bin. i, it 


Example .—Jar kbit dibdnl hi. Fever and ague has couie. 

Pluperfect. 

I bad como. 




Plural. 

Asse de ihie. Fem. di thi. 
Tusse de tbie. „ » 

So de tbie. 


Singular. 

Auii d thu. Fem. di thi. 

Td d tbu. it i) 

Sod thu. „ „ aoaeime. „ „ 

From the other Past Participle “ cbhurd, another set of tenses is 
formed. 

Past. 

I mine. 

Singular. 

Auii cbhurd. Fem. chlnirf. 





Plural. 

Asse chhure. Fem. chburi. 
Pebfeot. 

I have come. 

Plural. 


Singular. 

Ann chburd bun, Fem. chburi huii I Asse chhure bun. 

Pluperfect. 

1 had come. 

Si}vgtdar. 

Ann chhirf thd. Fem. chhuri thi. A.so chhure tbie. 

Infinitivr 08 Verbal Noun. 
fnd. Comiog- Ine-rd, ine-ri, ine*re. Of Coming. 


Plural. 
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KXnvea Destbilt,] 


The Dialect. 


[AF?£M-a 1X1, 


CbUJtJNCTlTI PaRTI Cifl*. 

Ai kftra or iclib kart Having comr. 

Adverbial Pabtioeple* 
lade site, On coming. 


GinyA, To Go, 

IMPERATIVE AND ROOT* 


Gab. "Go/ 1 
P&tBIRT PAlTIClPtl, 
Uiihnibt, ,r Going,” 

Past Participle. 

Go or gucbhdnL " Gone / 1 
!■ — Tense* formed from ths Ra$t, 
Aqsibt. 


Singular. 

A u ii gachbdb. 

To gaehhed. 

So gachluL 


f may go. 

Plural. 

Asio gaehhdd, 

Tusse guchJbi, 

So g&han. 

Future. 


Singular. 

And gslitft or gachhudlti, 
Td gdh \L 
So gdhla, 

Singular, 

Tii gab. 

Stnffitfar. 

Aon gdhndd or gdhnud, 
Td g'ihtuli, 

So gdbnda, 


Singular. 

And gdbndd or gib odd had, 
Td gdhniUh&id. 

So gubuda ha. 


Singular. 

Ann gilbnda tbd. 

Td gubndd thq,. 

So gubndi tbu* 


I will go. 

Plural 

' gable or gnchhudlc, 
Tusaa giihle. 

So gable. 

iMFEfiATlvr. 

Go them. 

Plural. 

Tusto gochhri. 

INDEFINITE, 

r go 

Plural. 

Anas gahndo or gdhndd. 
Tnatse gdhnde or g&hnud, 

So gdbnde. 

Prrsest, 

1 am a'Dinir. 

Plural 

Amo gdhnde or gdhnud hud. 
I’ussa gblnide hin. 

So g&budo bin. 
lurEtirecT, 

I was going. 

Plural, 

Asso gfihndo thro, 

E tisse gtlhnde tbfe. 

So gdhade thle. 
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[Appendix III. 


Singular. 

Atm go thu or gnchburd ihii. 
Tu go thu or guchhurd thu. 
So go thu or guchbfirti thii. 


III .—Ten sit formed from the Pas l Participle- 
Past. 

1 went* 

Pfurah 

Asso goe or guchhare. 

Tus>se gao or gucbhure. 

So gue cr guebbiiro, 

PseiecT, 

I have gone. 

Piwrah 

A?se guo huh or guehliuFO huri, 
Tusso gas bin or gLichliuru liiit* 
So g&o hitt or gtielihura biti. 

PtC PE RF EOT. 

I bad gone. 

Plural. 


Singular, 

Ann go or guefobrira. 
Tu go or jguckbum. 

So go Or gacbhurl 


Singular, 

Ann go hith or gtichhum bun, 
Tu go baiii or guchbu rh baiii. 
So go ba or guckkur£ hd. 


Asse gue Line or guehhuro ib ie. 
Tusse guts tbiu or guchhure tlno, 
So gue tide or guchhure thie. 


Coxjukctive Participle* 

Gacbhl karl. Having gone. 

Ai>v£ghial Participle. 

Gabode site. Qo going- 

Examples .—Aj aim Kugti go thru Today 1 had gone to KogtL 
Auh Btld re kcu)ii jo guchhiiri thu. 

I to the fair of Bari had gone. 

Tbo follow Eng very common verbs are worth noting;”* 


Khlnif, eat, 

Pinii,. drink. 

Deiia, give, 

Laind, take, 

Bal i;4, say, speak. 
Kamir, do. 


Indefinite, klidndh 
pindti. 
din ill 
Hindu, 
balaniiii, 
kurdl 


Past, khuij. 

*> pW- 

„ dittl 

Future, liuinlu, k*l£, Past, leu. 
Past, ball 
„ karsi. 


Lo!-gtikiih, take away is conjugated like ghhmi. 

MONTHS AND DAYS. 

Suckniat, 1st (lay of the month* 

B*bi, 2nd day of the month. 

ir 1 o;^^ 7 or 0£ bt" 0 ^E^BWoc. 1st is «>Ul- DJtr™ 

'*>• p- f «’ io,inl b ^ ra 

* W ‘B#hkh, = Wrfkh. lrt i'. e *{uUttios known)■ 

JsitV 1st h cell Oil L'lij*- lU j CliimiL tba usicboI no imeet, 

Laira= Kjjawan or Sawaii, 1st is uuwu- - 

Chiobart in Urdu who attacks cattle in ba" ait - 

No marriages are celebrated in CMar or a ah. 
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TOE PAH ABLE OP TOE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

Jons X,, n^iG. 

Khifl-a pfibtil nuii tun. Kh.'*ni pAhal bhairii re tAin apnf jan din chi 
Ijrt. Apuii lunjur nti< rq p pAhnl n:! nto bbaifi rA mAltk n& bhrabbu (red 
bear) jo incle heri kurt blioi p! p chhadi dindA hai f ate nhakhi gAhndA ha ate 
bhrabbu thm jo chhe-kundA (tcaretb) hA ate bliuirA jo ntrarandA M. Major 
uhakhnudA liu so majue lid ato bhnirA ri ohind na k a rand:!, 

Khars! pahul and bur' 1 , ate apni jo pichhuiridA hub ato mcrf munjo 
piehbairjdi tin. Jitdii buij-hA munjo jiind:i hi tibiil anil bufho jo jfindA 
hun ato ami bhnirrf re tdlii apni jin dindn iidb. 

Ate meri bor bbi bhaifA tin jo is guUA ri ni, jarur bsl jo aim uin 
ja fiiph ate so mcrf bit khnnli ato akk© kbandd at© nkko pdbal btoli. 

The following sentences will further illustrate the con it ruction of tbs 
dialect and facilitate corn parifon with the KAngra dialect : — 

1- Ten! iuin kjd l What is iliy name T 

-■ Es ghofo ri kotri ninhar hti? What is the age of this horse ? 

J htnun [nr [Wu or ([bid thauh) Kashaiir kctro dur kd ? From 
here how far is Kashmir ? 

4. lunde burhe ro ghur keti gobhru bin t How many sons ato 
there in your father’s house ? 

-K Ann njj baje dun! thaufi har.dba d bun. Today I bay© corno 
walking from very far. 

0. Mere kakkd re puttrd rttbfldb Vmri uftft bbfid hA. My 

nude’s eon's marriage ia with hia sister. 

7. Ldiaron (or share) hachckha ghofo ri jin M, la the bouse is 
the whits horse's saddle. 

s - P'Uhi par ki^hi pi On his back pat tbe i&ddlft, 

9, UsorA gobhru liuiin maid man!. Hjg son I have much beaten. 

^ J Q bi pur bakri churandA hA, Ho is grazing goat a on the 

hill (cr pass). e ° 

11. So rukkhA tale ghope pur bckhdrA bn. Ho under tba tree is 

soa ted on a horso. 

f 12. TiserA hhiij apijt bashni thani'i bafd [or iuo^A) hA» His brother 
is bigger titan bis aisiur. 

1^. Lsera mul dhui rnpnyyA hi. Its price is two*and-a*hat£ rupees. 

14. Men! bufliA lauhkfo ghurA md raihudd. My father lifti ia a 
small house. 


to. Ufijo rupayya del deu. Give bim ropfles. 

10. TCi tlauh ropsyye lei laine. Prom bim take tbe rupees. 

17 Tea jo mat A mArikar! jorts Seito tsito) bannhd. Hariog boateu 
him well tin him with ropes. 

I-. KliuwiivA tliami pAn5 khuliL Draw water from the well. 

19. Mere egge chaia. Walk before me. 

Wh Kii^cni gohlirn lunde picbdiba (or picbcbe) fadu [or eiodd) bA. 
hose boy is coming behind you ? t \ / 

i!mt f L Sj U '“ k<lS * b * B " ““' le “ lQl1 ? I ' rola ttbc,IB ^dst tboa boy 
yilbig*; Uit ‘ U1 " Ckkil tt * u “- &<»* <* shopkeeper of the 
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[Awodix IV. 


APPENDIX IT. 


GlOSXAEZ OF WORD'S PECULIAR TO THE KaNGRL D[STRICT -AND THE NEIGH¬ 
BOURING HILL TRACTS. THE LATE EDWA-RD 0 HR1 BN, 

Esquire, c.s., Depltv Cmimiesiokek of Eangra. Iieui-ed itiu 
Additional Words bv thk Elvd. I. URAJIAME BAILEY, 
B* D. t M.B.A.8*! WAZKARW)* 

Not* — Ttifr SiMkri derivailou.an Ly Ds, T. Pit- Vo on., ArolwFobjfifil Sutrejcr tatba 
Punjab (fOTcmmant. R& baj empkjel the txiniUtttvtfcm ijstam of the Aisalic Sualnty of 

RongaL 


Cp, Compare. 

v 1 RgOt, 
t= Mctmt. 

+ EelnleJ to 


Skr. San at fit. 

H, Hindi 

P* Persian. 

K,n. KitUo PlaI®ci H 


AgrfcM, man forward in speaking* 

AhM, bird’s nest. f< Kas pakhrue drf dbM hni ? ,J (Of what bird is 
that tho nest ?). Bkr. dloja, dwelling (in flimdhiya). 

Aitki, this time, now* 

AjMu, yet, still* 

G, Akhokl, adj,, of tilts year, nkho, as in 11 akhoki diballi paroki chhatb 
than ft ktari bio/ 1 ,r thia year's maize is (iff*, are) better than last yea r’a*” 
Akkar, mbn not liable to forecd labour. 

Alkid= Amalias. (Lambagrfion), 

Ambar, sky* Skr. am barn- 

Auiti, tardnni land, of. attar, from Skr. umbu (water) ? 

Ang, rrlcfwTWj'ntp. (Shahpur). ** Tnhsild&re kuuo tis dd ang hai” (be 
is related to tho Tahsildlr). Skr. anga = member. 

Angojjh, u hidden/ 1 "known ” (Suloh). Skr. u-guhya, a-gudba, 
Apau. but. Skr. aparam ( = other, farther)* 

Appuii, oneself, myself, thyself, &c. 

G* A teii, and- 

Aukkht, trouble: ° Mittar duStnfli) aokliid de wakut paehhdne,” (Friend 
and enemy are distinguished at tho time of difficulty)* (Kingra)* 
Ankkhbbhdri, same as ankkhi* 

Aunda, dmittf a small drain cat across a field to drain it = chalp& or 

chain). 

Bachdlnd, destroy in jure* (Klngra). 

Baclhnii, to c□ t - Vntl h rid, (Handla). Skr* yf TAdJi “ to slay* 

Bacjkd, elderly man, bead of family. 

Beggar? a kind of grass, used for fodder and for ropes, AiiJrnpciyoH 
involutum and Ercaphorum ccmotum (Stewart) j ef. gla-dltau m&U. 

Baglfi, a finddi’s pmras of mitanaed skin (for tobacco). 


BagnA, flow, 

G. Bagf}, field* 

IWrnlL bundle o£ baggar grass. 


Cp. H, bagulif (tilbull) 


= W 

BAhijdi plongh sow. . 

Baiband, capable of cultivation, ^cf* behan) 



Baibnj, bamboo* 


■ Jfarda fo icbich G, i'j profit *** ytcnliar ti IA t Qddf ibUvt. 
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BuihjA, Cidf. 

Daihri, year. 

B&jbj ploughed land, (Kilolia). P, Mj (“tribute) ? 

BAjhf, k< escept-** 1L bfij (cp, Plait-) ? 4- Skr. vnrjya (“to be avoided). 
Biiqbithar, hard, strong, used of hard, round stones in a river-bed ns 
opposed to . the soft sandstone of the cliffs ; cf. knarnlld. (B&ragriian), 
Deiived from B. bajar = laitb Skr. vajra^ diamond, 

B&jog, loss, Skr, viyoga — so pa ration, 

Bakhtin, ease, comfort, H. bukhtin, 

B&klb, in the south of the District, i,e., in Unmirpur and Dern, 
is used for bullock, In Pukvmpur of Ktiugra, and Kiirpar dtind used, 
Skr, balsdn, 

11. Bnlnif, tefl, speak. If. bo I mb 
Ban, jangle. 

IM», or Balfi, a covered spring. Slcr, Tapi " At the h&ih is the tamp 

of Harjiilu, ,? Also a womatPs nipple. 

Baudri, straw mat, 

Banhti (^Snuialu) Yitex nt'fjundo, Stewart, 160. 

Ban], excommunication. 1 ‘ T i j jo ba»j j>di diUti/' (I have excommuni¬ 
cated yon}. Skr, *J varj^lo exclude, 

G. Bnrtihg, leopard. 

Bar hud, Subst. maac, or verb, mm or to rain. Baraii, Skr, varsbana, 
BarailA rainy season. Ku. barhdl. Skr. varshti^ktila. 

* Baruthi, the court-yard of a bouse = dd/du, of, u&o. (Humfrput-), 
BiLsd, a Itflmlet when high up on a MIL Skr. vAsa (dwelling'). 

BnsAh, tnmi. Skr, visvdta. 

BAsand, ploughed land = tiiraddai]i. (Gaddi), 

Biisdi, a hamlet. (Kutlthar). Skr, vaaati=dwelling. 

Basinda, a ham let, (inhabitant). Skr. ^/ vas=to stay. 

Basuh^i, Jdhafoda Fmira, Stewart, 104. 

Bat. a road. B. bat. 

Bat, s. f. egg. 

G. Btit, wind as in “ bant bfit jkulurA," {* a great wind ia Mowing*) 
Skr* vitta ^/ vii» 

Bbidohi, brass pot. 

Butra, 50 °/o P 0 " uunmn of interest. (Kutkbar), 

Balt, upper millstone. Tali, under millstone* (Bbawama). 
u measure, = two sera pakka, 

G. Bank, fore-quarter of a sheep. (I)UarmsAln), Skr, bAhn ( = armb 
Bauhafj upper story, roof.. (Sujdupur), Skr, vyavahAra f = (house) 
affair.-. 

G. Bsnhred, sown* 

Bftuuhkad, broom of long grass, 

^ Beildo, #ee beufis, 

G. Be hi, book (especially money,leiider T s). 

Hehnb cluster of houses, a hamlet (Properly the space in the 
middle), (DhstwAl), 

G. Bek at) A, a wether, 

G. Bt-tari, wife, Ku, bf(;fi= girl, voting woman, 

Behhl, sce ahamrnan. Skr. bilra"(= Atgh marmtlos). 

Beans (^beddo,) a willow, Stewart, 200—B, 
p BhtikrAri, a mallet for crushing clods. 

2W fibre made from the bark of the dhumman tree. (BarftffrfonL 
Bhandriur, see daroblA. v ® * 

* Bhanpau, tha name of a fiali: (Bhtidpur), Beds. 
p Bhurau^ a dod-crusher, (Kadaunii), 


Ghssa ry. 


Kancila Dismicr*] 
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G* Bkarukkh, s. t hunger* Skr* bubhuk&ha (f) 

Bhaimdu, foolish, silly. 

Rhetju, n sheep generally also a ram. H* ku. bhert-ewe, 

Bbcy, a ewe. Cp. bhedu. 

Bhetb, a precipice. [Fat am pur)* 

« Bbiltfh del de£/' shut the door, (iii +p the planks used here as a door), 
Rhrftbbfl, red tear- In Skr. powerful, lord. 

Bhtakf&n, a clod-crasher. (Dern). 

Rlitin, field* t , 

G. Bifir, wind, as in M hart bidr, jhuiurt," (n great wind is blowing)* 
Bib lightning when it strikes, white bijlL=rhc flash, +Skr. vidyut. 
Bilangwgt, a clothes’ horse, a stick suspended by two ropes from 
the eaves of a house* SBkr. vihunbaua^pendant. 

Bir, a ridgo between Gelds. {Daro}, Ku. Bir. Skr, viti -Separation f 
BirM, broad, Skr. vi&tiroa. 

Bi|ti daughter, girl, 

Boddar, peacock. 

Burihf, mother. 

BdbM, ad]., low, depressed, (Nngrota), 

# G. Bujazu tinder. 

Bujhkfi, load. 

Bunk, ftdv*, bcrlow, as in “ buub gachh top/* [go down and search). 
Ku* bimh. 


CMch£, father. Cf. H, ck&chii= paternal uncle, 

Cbak, head ornament. 

cbakoni, square* Sk r. cat us! i — kau a = four cornered * 

ChalrA=aondn t qu. ride (Muhin). Skr. V. cal= to run* 

- Chsuml, the plant which children call "Jack-in-the-box/' (Gaddi), 
Chamba, Jftthdm ru mpaea, Stewart, 5* Skr. caiupnko* 

Chamrd, skin (of caitU)* 7 gp^ r . carman =51111, leather, shield, 

Cbnmrl skin (of a man). ) 

Chandrd, miser, cunning man, 

G. Chonite, hind quarter of a sheep* [DharWda), 

Chfltrati, rnahser, of. kakidru. (Dcra and Su^upur). 

C’hhah, butter ruilk. 

Cbhallb maiiO- 
Chhauar, bad woman* 

ChhapolA, a stile* 

G, Chhelfu, goat, lamb, 

Chhelu, a lamb, 

G. ChhikkA, load* 

G. Chtfff, wood, h H. char (= shaft) ? 

CbhopA, vaccination, 

Chhori, cllhokri, girl, 

Cbboriij chhok^u, boy* 

Cbhuh, the six-sided cactus, 

Chhu-uali, water-cross. _ _ * *. , . *,.* 

CbhubM, the rope with which a load of grass ia tied +eMbrfi = 

^Chhumb, a stack of umiie* (Kutlehar), [jhumb]* 

G. Chimfa, high. 

ChiudiJii, think, wish, 

Chmndi ? maple. 

Choi, a stream, a torrent. U. coyd cp, Pio*tta. 

Choptfi, to strip, to akin. 
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Choti, a stream, =cho£— h Ib& jinrimt jo trat choiS lagde, tap nna tan;” 
[to this hud three? at roams are attached, thoro ara nine mouths for the 
water]. (KAngra). 

* Chun clial, & sort of blackbird with plum ago blue tinted in the sun. 
From Skr. canto (— beak} f 

Cbnpaoje, interest on grain at 2x5 % per annum. 

CLiu v(l lij parched rice„ 

* Ddguld, grape-vine, aud Dbfir^ grape. +P. angur ? 

0. B&h, courts Lip, as in <f meri d&h karni,” (make love lo me)* Skr, 
diha. heat (!) 

Dalhunnf, hive. 

D and, tooth* S k r. d ante, 

Dangft, a stone wall. 

Daegu, a scorpion. 

Paidbl, coward. 

Dar^tti sickle. 

Darohlti, the multicomb, domesticated tree-bee; cf, bhaiuUur, the 
unicornb, wild tree-bee, 

Datailu, morning meal, 
pannd, a wood-pigeon* 

G. pen A, to cross (a pass, river, etc.). 

Dhnkb-dhakh, little by little, dhakh, little, 

Dliamman=Beiih 1, (Qrma opposit(folia, Stewart, £7), IT. dh liman. 
Hbaiipi, to drag, 

phori, crooked, as •* rfheri lakri, JJ (a crooked stick). 

G. Dheu daughter* Skr, dnhiiar. 

Dliiilu, earthcu pot. 

DhiifA, son. Skr, dina-kara, divata-kara ? = day maker, sun* 
Dhig, precipice. 

Dhingarii, tiind, arbar, a kind of pulse, Cnjanus IndicU*. (RAmgarh). 
DhiotrA, a daughter^ son. Skr, dauhitra. 

Dbifna, to drag, (Ckamnnkha). 

DltiCih, a tree with large leaves ; bean a fruit, Atocmu* integrifylia. 
(Lodhwan). 

^ ,0 ti ktdkxdr, Skr. dhurya, dhanreya — beast of burden. (From 
dhur, dhnra = burden), 

Dhunt, tide Dago 111. 

Dikknii see, loos, 

Dohp.1, blanket. 

PolnA, to tremble. 

(t. Dote, to-morrow, cf* IT, dan-thain, 

Dadh^r, abut in tho cultivated land for the purpose*of being nsar the 


KhrA like this, 

Ekal* wild hog which lives alone* 


Gi, cow. 

Gabke, be tween. 

IT. gab. 

Gaddi, a sheaf of rj ce , 

G, Gab nil, to go, 

Galfrift, to apeak, cf. Eh gnErtri. 

~teBssrss~s3r“ 


Skr. garbhe Locative of garbha = womb cf, 
(Sul oh). 


W 
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Gappf, chatterer, flatterer, aa in Katoohdfi df attar mnkkhi puaul 
ghfilak&Q jo sattu khusdmadan (or gappftn) jo ohaol, at the norLh-facing 
doorway of tie Katoch to helpers (is given) ground corn, to flatterer* rice, 

Frotrerb. H. gappL 

Gar&ki, a clap of thunder* 

Garju, thunder- Skr. 1 / garj, . 

Garniit Canm, iVjftiaa, Stewart, 42, very like karaundu, which is 
Cari&xa carandoj* 

* G* Gatil£, langur* 

G- Gann, hot. 

Ghnhik, helper. 

Gh&lki, help. . 

Gh^lntf, to help. H. glided has quite a (Liferent meaning. 

Ghnfethat, stand for water pots. 

G, Gharingaj, saddle of a sheep. (Dharmss'ila)* 

Gharini, the bird which makes buttle ^shaped neats* (Salon), 

Gharu, a precipice* 

Ghatth slope* 

Ghoru, horse smaller than ghord. 

Ghiiiird r a stack of rice-straw. (Kiingra)* 

Ghohgai^idiij parched wheat* 

Gid, the name of a fish. (Bhadpnr), Beds. 

Gifjlii name of a fish* (Dora and Sujdnpur). 

Gobkrti, aon H. gabrti = boy. 

God, an cel-like fish, Mrstaccmblus omoLtfl* (Dera and Sujftnpnr). 
Gohar, path te hamlet. 

Gohrao, cattle shed* 

Gojhfa, lap, part of garment.. t 

Goru, a herd of cattle, as in u ter© goru kiti tbahar hm ? ,J [how many 
head ars there m your herd * 

Gotar, tribo (restricted to the descendants or one ancestor]* okr* 

gotra. 

Gubdr^j open. ... * . , 

Gnllu^ a cob of maize from which the grain has been picked. 

G, GupM, sweet, , „ * . x .. . 

Gnflu, the sweoL viscous matter deposited by insect* on the leaves 

and flowers of the mango in spring, (Hnjbnn)* 


G, Hacbha, white (of thing! and animals). Skr. accba ( — clean). 

Ildkh* eye, G, hikkliri, *„*.*. ,,. . . „ 

HAkbi, a glance* Skr. aksbi, akshan* " Gubiu jay leu di hakhf lagr, 

(the glance of tiro lorers met), (G&dii song). 

Handh nd, walk. 

H4ndd, earthen cooking pot* 

Eansn, sieve of wood and leather* 

Hat hdop, grop i n g,—k am*, to gro p e, (K a Dgra). 

Hatidrfi, a wretch, a murderer. +ykr* halaka* 


ifn^'ptongSw the standing crop of rice, “ Hand Bdr mahino 
htmghe " [the rice wul be ploughed in Har)i cf. or. 

Hera, fhihir, 

"Hi «nu kacUhrl jo an go,” (jesterdaj I to 

kuteberry did not go)* Ku, bij, Skr. byns* 

Hik-jor (breast-force), oppression, Ac* 

Hiuti, snow* Skr. bima, (himilaya = ^QW abode)* 


hi 
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Eiuud, Hiunda, winter, as “ akijoko Muoda mnnj tusso npnt bbaira 
b&kri kitthi cbArni bin I” where will you graze your sheep amd goats this 
winter ?j (Dharmstilu), Skr. been an ta. 

* Hid i,i w At, enow-blindness. 


Ibbiiii, now, ibhto, ibhkd, of now, belonging to this time, 
6. Ijai,mother. 

Ikkar, kind of sugarcane. 

Ilian, kite. 

Irkbittj. shame. 

ItkM, itbikbl, to this side. 


G* Jabara, an old man. 

Jablu, when, + Skr, yiWad, 

* Jilrirn and paUtf, names of blights. 

JallbiL, dumb (K&ngra). 

J&pi-migi, Nolen t 

Jftijksir, wise. 

Japhiota, croton tree, Jairopha directs, Stewards Punjab Plants, 
page 106)T f K&ngr i). 

G, Jar, fever, as in “jar kbit ichburn lia,” (fever and ague have 
come). Skr, jvara. 

(i , Jellfi, bard, 

Jhakb, jhiinjhd, stormy wind, 

J ha sn A, rub. 

G. Jhauotu, axe. 

Jhiiddti, henpecked husband, 

Jbugiinft, annoy, 

Jhumb—a stack of Indian com* (Lnmbagnkm)* of* ehhttnvh. 

Jhtingiij house. 

Jhtingf, inferior house, abed. 

G. Jofd, rope, 

J units, a wi fe* (11 am I rpnr). 

Jungla, yoke. {B1 iaw nr un). 

Jutbuttar, husband's elder brother's ion. 

Ka, crow, pl r kii, ft mate ktl bin/' (there are many crows). Skr, kukn. 
K£blu, when, 

Kajo, why ? (Gaddi)* 

G, Kak, uncle, kakki ’aunt (i.e,, fathei's younger brother or L.U wife)* 

■ Kakiiiruj mahaer (=ohatTA\i). (Uera and SujAnpur). 

Kakri, cucumber* 

* Kalbelun, the timo between sunset and dark, evenini?* 

Kalb i, quarrel. Skr, kulak a. 

G* iCniotti, black bear* 

Kiimab fio^Icra ttucloriti, Stowarfc, 107, The red powder which forma 
on the capsules us called kamilvt and is used for dye, worms and itch. 
KandA, a thorn. Skr* kuutakn, 

■ Kaudi, water beetle. 

KansVr, [Kotla-Nurpur) ^Amalhta, Stewart, 62. Skr. kandkilra f 
Eaphf, tinder (=bujaxu)* 

Karwt/Kachiiar. (Kangraj* 

KanU, Bauhinia VariogaTu, Stewart, p. 5fl* 

Kara pi, hard or kun^* Skr. karkurn, 

DbaS^Y*' iri3 ’ WHh br0 “ J ,e “ T<!8 “ nd P “ rF,1 ° biui, ' , ' fio ' ,enl (Triuud 


K*»,a (stack of rica, square or oblong (Sulob) ; of. konn. 
J&isaki*, a crab. (pMuin Maadi), +Skr, kurka^a - 


(Sulob), 

lobster ? 


iSTOTES OX THE KiX^Uf A^D GADl DIALECTS. 

Tim Xoto* >■ m the Killugfi iinil Ciddi dialect* ^'re, in the tirat hi-runco, 
uviupM by the late Mr. Edward O'Brien. He, however, not live to pjor 

pare hi* putci finally Lor the ptosa, mid whew, a |wJol top* [ tinted from 
Ilia manuscript it deem-d Jidvkuibln to hara it KPVHwL I have accordingly 
gone through all i lie notra and vocabulary, revising than* and making amnarttis 
n-Mili.iiH. Some words I was not able to trace. To sneli word'au :^teriek 
has been prefixed. They are chiefly iiuhilh of plum- or of lisli and atv Found 
almost exclusively hi the vocabulary. In some case* word* sjiuowliut similar 
in form and moaning came under my observation and arc inserted iu squaro 
brwkets after tho asUrritik^l wunJk lc luis been thought hotter to adhere to 
Mr. Q’Brien’a system of trunsEheruticm* 


I’liu Kdtigfi di&luet is spoken with some variations mer a largo p «rtkm of 
Katigfa District, Tim form uF it given in thuso Note- U specially that of 
the eastern portion of Kuugfa proper. Further cast wo find Mandrill iu 
MuiirU State, and still Further east Kului in Knld. To the north are Bkttedli 
and GbuncAK, both in QhumUi Siulm For a trcutiuoiLt or thosy referetico 
should bo made to the Appendix to the (3u«t:coi* of M ujaJi and Chttmba- 
KiLngfi is a dialectoE Faujubh It has many points of resonibktam to M mtjwili 
and still more closely resemble^ Blia^ali and @hutn?.lli. For the linguistic 
1 h'ivving o£ forms like NWtyo vu'/j, tiJ^O Bwk, Irt me, in Lime, see the note on 
p 4 2Bdof the Banjul Census Report for 1901. 


CiSdi is the language of the OuMis who in r i tbit a district, culled after 
lhern Gatiheran, lying iu the north-east portion d Rdngpi proper mid the 
-*ttLh-cast portion of Cham tut State. The Ckauibu District of Blitrmiur is 
part of Gudheran, and liharmauris speak the tiiidi dialect. The dialect is 
purely PuUn ■ it is allied, vary naturally, to neighbouring dialects sneli na 
Chamedll mid BhartAll iu Chamba Stale and Kftagri iu K&agfL ltd 
grammatical forma will wet! repay al-nty; the v-rh* m nx (uplifted, for 
example, in gdhnti, go, are peculiarly intending, Thus, form? like gcichha, 
jtfihuA, 1 may Como, remind us of the tfaMtyi, arhhn*'* of the Pimohbi 
dialect of Lullin'!a spoken in PutmlTi Slut y and of the dialect spoken in 
Llm Mtitreo Gulls. The plural of nouns is, except for the vocative ca*e, the 
.rune us the eingukr, u phenouiunoneammon iu <tful*bto of the SpnIij State* 
.A Kitli. Among the sang* which follow ihc Kilngri Note* there are 
included. number of GMi song.. They wffl b., found specially m-hcated. 
rho tendency of (htddls to say * for * is very noteworthy In the presoot 
rt ttUl Of their dialect a is quits coiumo... dw no debt to the proximity of 
••pronouncing peoples. The fondues* of Gaddis for U .is the moro remark, 
aide .hut nearly all biUmell find it difficult to say hand can a -y only Mi. 
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* Easay, swarm, . 

Kasanil, soft, used of the soft sandstone which is r^piily worn into 

icacka by tho feet of men or cattle (iHrtigra >u) ; cf, kasari, and hiijbttkisr. 

Kft4rE,aick. (BarngrioliL t f . - ,, . . 

Kaanal, a H4a^ vs ni.ido of ths root of t-ho *««««'■ 

-K mr f 'a weed w-tli a yellow flower (LodUw.uJ, observed m field* 
generally in Ft*lrnary and March. * 

Kiiwar gnndsil, a plant of the aloe kind? Ata* T f>TfoU«t* t Stewart 

232 . 

* Eeudu, Do^py ?os monfma, right bank of Be.ls. 

Kop, hair,, 

Khivd* stream* ri^er _ 
ft. Kiadipb call. 

(| idiiisjtn- a chip, a splinter, Skr, satal* (anil auhkn) r 
KhaMdsir. ttm imrnabf h tldi. to Vrin Mahaser, (Bhadpnr oo 

Eefo), 

ft. Kbahvi, locust, Skr. 54l*bha , , 

Kh.'ibdnrvt 3 resiu of the eAi'b (Fjjnj® hriiji/idin), Dtinnu 

Khaki, skin (of a sheep or g'nib . . .. 

ft. Ktmnfld, a flock, (Dharmsd’a) n* in ,c tuseere khnnde ma P] ** trl 
khnint bukri bin ?” (how many sheep and gouts me there ju roar flock). 

khank good, 

G. Khnr&l, hair. 

ft. Khurat, to«s. Skr. J sar to break. 

K h,iri, biwker. Skr. khfett, kWri = ■> ■*»"" « [ 
ft. Khariml, stand op. 
ft, Kbnohrd, father-in law. Skr. svasnrn. 
ft, Kheil, a porcupine (=sai1d). Skr. Aalyakn. 

Khi|f)'1and fall 0 n ont of cuHivatlon. Skr* khila = fa 1 .low land. 

Kbit «A1| rent for uncultivated land. * 

Khikhurna, to leach. Skr. ^ sikuli. 
ft. Khikhna, tench. , 

ft. Khnkhii, tho receptacle above Hie ?«ni. 

Kbaehna, to have aettaal inter course with. 

Klmohipi* pa^s. verb, fnmi Foregoing. 

Khnkh, palF-biill, Stewart, 2B8, 

KbiiVkil, dry. sir. snghkn. 

Khclnil, take out, east out. 

KhuntiAj hear, bijniuinA, causa to hoar. 

* Kbutmi, natno of a fish, (BMi). 

Khorerfi, fuot and month disease, (abo cidled lalu), 

Ki anj j... ,m,* «» in " Oebi Chi.n.t W- , b-'w. (D.v. 

hand went to shoot), 

Kirhb, sotaefclung — kuchh. 

Klrti, snake. Skr, kita (“ worm). 

K^n, common bean, (ftodhwan). tirt„ aim y 

Koehbi or koehpS, (Dadh), a large landing net, (£€agr» * 

ft, Ko<Jt a fair, 

Koknlj. blue rock pigeon (Mundhil: (ride parari- 
Kothlil. a clod-crasher. (Kfingrik 
KuiU, slope. (Banger), , . 

Kukrailf'-tM-thd, a stack of maize stalks. [butoh,. 

Knkririla maize-stalks without the cob*. (Laiq) 


ft, 

ft. 

G, 
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Koli,girl. From Skr. kula (= family) ? 

Kunlil or kunli, a stack of grass. 

(Sow ° r kUnl6, a 6t tCk ° f riCt ' J With n P e * kel top, cf. kos. 

Km kd, name of a fish. (Dt*ra and Suiaapur . 

Kuskann, speak softly. 

Kutahdh, on what side ? 

• Kiitar, do g. Skr. kurkura, kukkura. 

Kuthu, where ? 

Kut phiit, Inu,l cultivated uftor an internal of 2 or 3 jearr. (Unj). 

1 #1_ 1 % • • 


Liihar, land in which ma is uot grown. 

Ijuirii, 8«wu. 

KairtM, lying-in woman. 

Uk, waist, ** Mont lak dole” (“ my waist swings•*). 

Liki lit, slielf in wall. 

(i. Uni, fine or .,000th, us " pi(thi lini lnl,'> (the flour is finel 
Larh, a ram used for breeding. V '* 

LauMti, boy. 

I.eb, t hi'tl«». (Lodbwan). 

L’liui nr lhd, ». in., a landslip. 

* Lindak, taj of cattle only. (Baragrrfon). 

.. kingni, Kto/fiJ»'»gn4 or l!ngh*t, tail. 

.. L vllul, bl .°d, of an animal. Skr. bdiita ( = 

Lotki, lotfi, waterpot. 
liUgnri, drink of rice juice. 

L&ndare, sickness like measles 

IffiTST f0 ' p, ° kin?coltOD ; ( T(ra '* Kutlolior). 


red bl >od). 


Mach, a kind of toothless rik.» m« i 

handle, for levelling muddv land incurved hhido and 

Macblii, lazy. * 

Mngar, kind of bamboo. 

Mdbnuii, man 

• Makbar, a swarm of bees. 

Makblr. honey. 

Manjh^jn^" f ’*' >l, j un P ,,r rir «),=mancbi»i. (Kotin*. 

* Mlrio, Olmns campnlrii Stewart 210 m . , r 

(Triund * »*-£>. 1 T ,n Ku ' u '- 

nt enmity 

Mhii, hrrflo, ofJu'if *' l> " k ' ,to ( = foiunlo buffalo). 

Nurpfirilmdti ii dhiir mu!ihi^° fVfT t0 ** P™ 001 ’ 6 * 1 * 

Mirg, leopard. * * have got a range in Nf 

Mu/t f n $ntin«i(i recent mk - ■« 

Mudh, mouth. Skr j,.. V , ° f rnu ' 1 nnd «tr«w. 

WnWld, sufficient. 


l 


) 


. —, as in u n-inio 

£ ot ft range m Nurpur). 


k "«H.nd. slc , mMla5haf , 

M-nu, bo,. kr - (= bui.., buM V f ;.,r 


6 - NVbrob.; the } 0orth . 
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Nagar, town. Skr. nagara. 

O. Nai, river. _ , . , 

G. Nakarj, the day before the day before yesterday. 

Nii\, stream, also naU; ruilu, smaller than nsUa. 

NapilpA, to wring, (clothes, Ac ). 

G. Nar, stone. „ 

Naan, a masonry tank as in “ Thumla du naan-. 

Nehi, like this. 

Nhassnd, run away. 0 . Nhakhntf. 

Nherd, nhhtrrt, darkness. ,. 

Nidnl, nirfi, weak young child or animal unable to digest. 


Nih&lnA, wait. 

Nihl, the plains. 

Nibliil, plainsman. 

Nilf’i, bine jay. (Mnlrtn). 
• Nun&n, slow. 

Ninder, sleep. 


• Oban, an umbrella of leaves on a bamboo frame («pohru at 
Uarini), Hamirpar. 

Obri, covered room. 

Ori, shod for sheep or goats. 

Ottnf, harfatni land, cf. amri. * Pnklito watar = watered, irrigated. 


Fttclmhiih, towards behind. 

Pachhainnii, recognise. 

G. Pdhal, shepherd. 

F&bti, tenant. 

PainnA, sharp. 

Pakhriia, r* bird. 

G. Pidchih pairuS, fight. 

• Palin, see jalara, [pillii, cold ?] 

Palosnrt, bring up, rear. 

PAnannl, Wendlandim ejturia, Stewart, 17. 

• Pnraru, a smnll stack of wheat. 

Pnraul. s. f., the gateway of a house. Skr. protoli ? U. panl ? 

G. Parar, foot. 

Pflrnf, blue rock pigeon (Mnndhi), rufe Koknt. Skr. prtr&vatn (turtle* 

d0 ' pnriiini, Erythrinu arborescent. A tree with large leaves, thorns, and 
knotted (?) bark. At Pnnder in Nurpnr. I saw somo wandering tribe 
making broad bands of tliis wood, which they made up in rolls and nsrsl 
for mnking the hoops of sieves. 

G. Parj, the day before yesterday. 

G. Pnrohe, the day after to-morrow. 

Parora or Pororn. Tree with long pointed glabrous leaves. 

Putandar, parents. 

Path A, name of a fish. (Kringra). 

G. PatolA plain. t . 

• Patrfd, father’s yoonger brother, and Patrer-i, *»• children. Skr. 

pitrva (= paternal). t /T ,, . 

* Patfn, a water-plant with leaves like sorrel. (Lodhwan). 

Pefu, a large basket consisting of a cylinder with narrowing month 
and a hole near the bottom for taking out the grain stored in it. 

PhAgu, phaguj-rt, wild fig. 


(Amxwx IV 
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Kaxora District.) Glossary. 


Ph«t, meadow. 

Phatnd, strike with sword. 

Phattu, a shingle for roofing (Dariui). 

G. Phiri ind, return. 

^i! a 11 ^ M ' n " ' ,rnwiri did kirpi te tneren gharen chdr 
phukkan hail (by the favour of God there are four porsons in my bou*?}. 
Piccheh, behm I, Skr. pfsthe, Locative of prishtha = : iack. 

PippaJ, red pepper. (Hamirpur). 

Pir».ia, to get ready, as in “ pifd rneri pdlki,” (get ready ray 
palanquin). (Song). 

Piuhi, yellow. Skr. pita. 

Piagp'i, light, as in “ pragfd kar” (make a light). 

• l*ra<an, thread as it is spun,as from wool it l»e<nmes thread 
and is wound upon the spindlo. Skr. prnsarana ? 

Pugnd, be acceptable. 

Puhdl, shepherd. 

Pukka, pjka, kis*. 

Pukkaruii, holp. 

G. Put hi, prep, and adv., up, above, upon, as in *• puthi mat 
gacbchhe,” (do irot g i op). 

• Rami, queeu be*. Skr. nijan (= king) nijauaka (= kinglet). 

Rlrhi, spur of a mountain. (Kihlu). 

Rikh, line. 

Runkd, tiuder box. 

Rimkhnr, hard hem ted. 

Rurhu, s. m. fixed rent=/*. Chakauta, 

G. Ruttii bread. 


Sahanaar pdin, Atparaju* race not n*, Stewart, 233. (s thousand root). 
Skr. sahasra-pada (thousand-foot). 

, „ SaW, a porcupine. Panjabi, ; in Gddi, KbeiU, Skr.? Salvaka, 
sallaka. Sala, salya = quill. 

Sdld, woman’s red cloth covering. 

• Samalu, see Bnnmt 


Smidh, a bull. .Skr. samjU. i.«. sa-anda means provided with teaticula 
(and i = «*gg, t^sticulura) "Pukhto sanda (= male buffalo). • Ghirthni 
rai^d nihh, Jhota sandli nttih.’ A. Ghirthni cinuit become a widow nnv 
more than a male buffalo can becomo a bull.— Proverb, 7 

Sandli, a standing place in shade for cattle. 

Saugftt, narrow. Skr. sanka(a. 

Snppur, a cliff, or rock. 

Sat ha, always. Skr. sarvathu in any case. 

G. Sathri, a handle of rice, cut hut not yet tied. (Suloh), 

Snuka, the state of having a rival wife. “ Sauke 
m&nzur nahih ki.i.” (I did not con«ent to go on the 
rival wife), Han«n w. Mi. Koko. 

Se, the functions of n barber, a slmve. (Kiingra). 

Sel, bark-fibre. (Bnragrtion). 

Sik, lead. Skr. »i-a, si-aka. 

Simbal, siromal, Bomhat *k«ptaphyUtm. 

Sindh, whistle. 

Suinu, wot. 

* Singed, gioundbee. 

Sit, (Gadi kbit) ague. Skr. nit* (= co l t ]\ 

Si^sk, bark of a tree (Barognion). 


par jdnd main no 
condition of being a 


Oio&KJivy* 
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Aitknlux IV. 


Kam.ua Dwthu i.] 

So, placeuta, bearing young (of auiuiuls). Skr. v/ to bear. 

Sohrt, slight rain. (Kajhuu). 

Sotna, to glean, sweep, or collect by sweeping. (Lanj). 

SuiirtJ. suArb small fiebi next to house. 

Suhiilu, sweet wheaten bread. 

• Sukuuian, a parasiucid pluut. I liuvo only seen it growing on 
mango trees. Fleshy leaves. I cannot trace it in Stewart. (Nuiuur). 

Sukoi, drought, “ Is baras aukoi bap hai, bun assin thelu pAi 
done,” cf. thelu. 

G. SuijA, sleep. 

• Sunao, needle. Skr. sivyati, to sew siv. 

Sup, a winnowing basket of baiuboo. Chhaj is a winnowing basket 
of the tili of fcuna grass. Sup in Urdu, seo Fallon, tub. c<v«. 

Sntiugnr, trader. 

Satr&jan, marigold. (Harafrpur). [Sartiij, saruijfi], 

T4Wn, on this side. 

TAhlu, then. Skr. tadtl khalu ? 

• Tan, a maehdn. 

Tandirii, tandirtii. silver neck-ring. 

Tap, see under (heln. 

Tarpham.H, crooked (morally). 

TaaSha, trouble, annoyance, as in u mein tns.-'i suite, takrur kari-leo 
tussc roz roa mnnjo kajo tasiha dind j ha ? ” (I made a promise with you, why 
do yon daily give mo trouble ?) (Uhurmsulu Giidi). 

Tiiu, father’s elder brother, fem. tei, and tair, i, are his children. 
Skr. Utta t 

G. Tanhi, quick (also Jiiudri). Cp. U. turut, Skr. tvarita, cp. II. tuud, 
Skr. turna. 

Taundf, s. f., hot season. (GsSdi). Up. tl. tanns, Skr. lapus. 

pepni, squint eyed. 

1'hahar, a head (of cattle). (Lhiat uualu). 

Thai mi, deposit, ** oh inert that pi hai/’ (this is to bo kept for me), also 
verb, to deposit. 

Thak, a. f., an obstacle. C'p. If. Lhaknnn to weary, to harass. 

Thallen, prep., below. Skr. Fthala = land, floor, II. thal. 

Thalli, nether millstone. (Bliawama). Skr. sthali = land, floor (nthula) 
JU. thal. 

G. Tltai.ulil, lazy. 

Thelu, a flat piece of *io./J placed iu a water-course to make the flow 
of water even in nrdor to divide it equally amongst iho smaller channel* by 
means )i pieces of wood (tap. 6\ed iu the (heIn. 

• Thil, snail, [phil]. + Skr. stima (v/stim—), slow, creeping? 

Thippu, girl’s covering. 

• * II* * 



G. Thiingiir, parched graiu. 

Tniihbii, copper. Skr. tdmrs. 

Trikljii, treha, thirst. Skr. tfish. 

Tiuir, Sunday. 

G. Tuutli, sheep’s trotter, cf. fhaJii in ICnlahi. 
I^itn, courtyard of house. 

I khul, woodcu mortar (for pestle), foolish man. 
T. ’*"mkkhi, undbpb pig, boar. 





Kax<;ua District, j 


Ot&siartf, 


L^ITf.M'JX V 


Uniirrir, n hamlet. 

tln^ip a spindle ljel-i in tbu hand. (DliarmiAla (ijidii 
L r t pUntiag rice by band, 11 assdii aagiji ur blii-loi-clUtiidia." \ w 

planted tEi b nco by band in the marches) cf. ftnrn/, 

UsaliaT, fr. osnti, a descent* 

ascood. as in "nnihun than tiAn m\adM t umfctl 

ii'L (by inert cannot bo ascended, I wilUome atavlv). [Dbarmti 

; of, u&m. 

irt, stupid. 

Ut4l*£n, on that side* 

L'tsrh, vomit. 



































“A book that is shut is but a block ' 
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